




Hildegarde Neff 
star of “Silk Stockings” 


Articles by: Joseph Wood Krutch 
Maurice Zolotow + William Saroyan 
The Complete Text of: ‘“Kiss Me, Kate” 


HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


ON ONE SIDE there is a full performance of a 


great musical work, featuring 
orchestras and soloists of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to this performance first, 
or afterward, as you desire, and then... . 


ON THE OTHER SIDE is an illuminating an- 


alysis of the music, with 
the themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that 
you can learn what to listen for. 


A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are 
A aware, we do not listen to good music 
with due understanding and appreciation. 
There is no doubt about the reason: we 
are not properly primed about what to 
listen for. Music-Appreciation Recorps 
meet this need—for a fuller understanding 
of music—better than any means ever de- 
vised. After hearing several of these rec- 
ords, all the music you listen to is trans- 
formed, because you learn in general what 
to listen for. This highly enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the 
Music-Appreciation courses given in any 


university 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 
RECORDS YOU WANT... A new Music- 


Appreciation Recorp will be issued—for 
subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 


As a demonstration 
WILL YOU ACCEPT 


all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay (presented in a form that can be 
kept for long use) you may take the record 
or not, as you decide at the time. ’ou are 
not obligated as a subscriber to take any 
specified number of records. And, of course 
you may stop the subscription at your pleas 
ure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Appre- 
c1IATION Recorps will be high-fidelity, long- 
playing records of the highest quality— 
3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present 
the performance on one side, the analysis 


on the other. This will be sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other will be an 
Analysis-Only Record — a ten-inch disc — 
priced at $2.40. The latter will be made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory long- 
playing record of the work being presented. 
(A small charge will be added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... 
Why not make a simple trial, to see if 
these records are as pleasurable and as en- 
lightening as you may anticipate? The first 
record, Berruoven’s Fiero Sympunony, 
will be sent to you at once—at no charge. 
You may end the subscription immediately 
after hearing this record, or you may cancel 
any time thereafter. 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 
PLAY 33% R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R-35-! 
¢/e Beok-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


WITHOUT CHARGE Please send me at ence the first Music-Appreciation Recorp 


Beethoven's Fifth Sympbony, without charge, and enter my name in a 
Trial Subscription to Mustc-Apprectation Recorps, under the condi 
tions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, | am not 
obligated to buy any specified number of records, and may take enly 
those | want. Also, | may cancel this subscription after hearing this 


‘Beethoven's Fifth Symphony may cancel this suveriton after en 


A NEW HIGH-PIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA tory record is free in any case 
Norman Del Mar, Conductor Mr 
Mrs. > P 
Miss (Please Print) 
Ou HAVE HEARB this great work countless times—what Address 


have you heard in it? And what may you have failed 
to hear? This demonstration will show you what you 


Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


City Zone 


may have been missing in listening to great music. 





America’s 12 
Most Famous Artists 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 
JON WHITCOMB 
AL PARKER 
STEVAN DOHANOS 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
PETER HELCK 
FRED LUDEKENS 
BEN STAHL 
ROBERT FAWCETT 
AUSTIN BRIGGS 
DONG KINGMAN 
ALBERT DORNE 


‘WE’RE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIKE TO DRAW,” say America’s 12 


Most Famous Artists. Many men and women have hidden 
art talent they never dreamed of. They could be trained for 
success and security in the field of art if they only knew their 
own ability. We artists will help you discover your art talent 


free! Just send for our FREE ART TALENT TEST. 


Thousands paid $1 FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
to take this 


; Studio 107-0, Westport, Conn. 
ape: paren ton. Bs. <8 Send me without obligation your Famous Artists Talent Test. 
It’s yours FREE “ . 
if you act at once. an 


S ‘ + / $ Ct # | oa it eS NT 
Mail the coupon & U > 4 ; (PLEASE PRINT) ” 
NOW! 3 , 
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‘LOTH FREE 


AS YOUR NEW MEMBERSHIP GiFT FROM THE CLASSICS CLUB 


Walter J. Black Invites You to Accept Both of these Beautifully Bound 
and Decorated Editions for Your Personal Library ... 


of Omar Khayyam 


FitzGerald’s Five Versions, Edited and 
Introduced by 


GORDON 5S. HAIGHT 


HERE is a book treasured wherever English is spoken. A single 
one of its haunting verses, written a thousand years ago by Omar 
the stargazer, is enough to send your imagination soaring far beyond 
the four walls of everyday life. You will arise from your reading re- 
freshed and wiser in the ways of enjoying life's tasks with new vigor 
and courage! 

This beautiful De Luxe Classics Club Edition, containing all five 
versions of the famous FitzGerald translations, is the first of two 
handsome matched volumes which you may now have free, as a gift 
from The Classics Club! 


Saw “ow Yow Yo tow 


The Golden 
Treasury 


The Most Famous Anthology of England’s Poetic 
Literature, Compiled by 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


THs is the ultimate authority on English verse, from the Eliza- 
bethan simplicity of Ben Jonson to the passionate realities of 
Shakespeare. All of the greatest talents are here — Shelley, Keats, 
Milton, Pope and all the rest. Here are poems to take into your heart 


one Sead again and again for inspiration and comfort whenever you 
wish. 


_ Complete with Sir Francis’ Notes and Comments, plus a useful 
index of first lines. Both THE RUBAIYAT and THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY are essential in any personal library . . . both are yours 
free as membership gifts! 
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JILL YOU ADD these two volumes 

to your library as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited to 
join today ... and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics” 


Acrue classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great 
books have become “‘classics’’? First, be- 
cause they are so readable. They would not 
have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the 
very quaiities which characterize these selec- 
tions: readability, interest, simplicity. 


2 
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Only Book Club of Its Kind 

The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated 
to take any specific number of books. 
3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and uni- 
versities) are luxurious De Luxe Edi- 
tions — bound in the fine buckram or- 
dinarily used for $5 and $10 bindings. They 
have tinted page ope: are richly stamped in 
enuine gold, which will retain its original 


ustre — books you and your children will read 
and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of ks — only the ones 
you want. No money in advance, no membership 
fees. You may cancel membership at any time. 
_ Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, Diading costs are rising. This low price — 
and your FREE copies of THE RUBAIYAT 
and E GOLDEN TREASURY — cannot be 


unless OTHE 
ASR Roe TL 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions of THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM and THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY, together with the current 
selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
on I may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 

s shipped in U. S. A. only.) 
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Why The Classics Club Wants You to Have Both These Books Free 
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THEATRE ARTS 


January, 1955 Vol. XXXIX, No. | 


DEAR SIR: ‘ The Cover 


I very much like the large, full-stage 
photographs you have as a sort of pref- 
ace to each month’s complete play, show- 
ing the actual stage setting in vivid 
detail. . . . I was also keenly interested 
in the article about the Empress Play- 
house in St. Louis. . . . Two days after 
reading this article I saw my first pro- 
duction at the Empress . . . Sabrina Fair 

. the play, the visiting players, the 
resident company and the settings were 
all magnificent 


Hildegarde Neff, the German star who is making her American stage 
debut in a starring role in the new Cole Porter musical Silk Stockings. 
Photograph by Roderick MacArthur. 


The Play 


32 Brushing Up on “Kate’s” Dates 
34 Kiss Me Kate by Samuel and Bella Spewack 


-~ 


low five weeks for subscriptions to 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
issues $11.00. 


Al 


Features 


22 The Time of My Life by William Saroyan 
25 Spotlighted at Sardi’s 


26 The Twenties: Theatre of Body and Soul 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 


30 Building a House of Flowers by John S. Wilson 

58 Captain Queeg’s Poison is Actor Nolan’s Meat 

62 Theatre in Hawaii by Joel Trapido and Willard Wilson 

64 Theatre Arts Gallery 

65 The Season in Summary 

68 Callas and Company for Chicago by Emily Coleman 

70 Art for Life’s Sake by Mia Slavenska 

72 A Broadway Bailiwick for Opera by Chandler Cowles 

74 Kean Minus Makeup by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
78 London Calling, With a Broadway Accent by Ivor Brown 


OSCAR F. MILLER, yr. 
Quincy, Illinois 


, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19 


CL, 
ed. 
be 


1955. All rights reserv: 


paid for in advance. 


13 tesuse 86.00, 24 


... I feel that there is representative 
theatre in our colleges in the Middle 
West. . . . For many, the only real thea- 
tre they ever see is that given by the 
colleges. Until we get a national theatre 
that reaches the hinterland, educational 
theatre has to do the job... . 


24 issues $9.00. Canada 
All subscriptions must 


SISTER MARY XAVIER, B.V.M. 
Clarke College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


ua’ 


subscrib er’s risk. 


yA FrowaL THEATRE ARTS COUN 


. and Possessions, i2 issues, $5 


vu. 8 
le in U. 8. funds. 


As a loyal reader of THEATRE ARTS 
for over ten years, I am writing to ex- 
press my thanks for the information and 
enjoyment you have provided during 
that time. However, I feel that this pe- 
riod of devotion gives me the right to 
criticize—the one glaring inconsistency 
in your editorial policy. George Spelvin 
spares your critic, Maurice Zolotow, his 
barbs, which is understandable. But, as 
a critic of the style, critical ability and 
intelligence of men like Walter Kerr and 
Brooks Atkinson . . . he might well turn 
on his colleague. . . . In Mr. Zolotow he 
has wonderful grist for his mill. It seems 
unfair that those who do not live in New 
York and so do not have access to top- 
flight critics like Kerr and others, should 
read nothing but adverse, spiteful criti- 
cism of them, and then be treated in the 
same publication to the imperceptive 
opinions of Mr. Zolotow... . : Departments 

NANCY FOELL ‘ 3 
Norton, Massachusetts 


No. 


+ by 
ibility for unsolicited manuscript. 


Currency sent at 
if any. The editors cannet assume respons: 


George Spelvin 
28 Pillars of Society or Fifth Columnists of the Fourth Estate? 


tion rates: 


On Broadway 


12 Peter Pan 

14 The Traveling Lady 
15 The Rainmaker 

16 Quadrille 

17 Fanny 


~ payab 


19 The Season on Broadway by Maurice Zolotow 


including postal number, 


Letters 
4 Calendar 
8 Offstage 
81 Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 
84 The National Association of Community Theatres 


the 


Give George time. Maurice Zolotow’s re- 
views had appeared in only one issue at 
the time you wrote.—Ed. 


ined with ST. 
t 
° it 
send old 


class matter at 


. We feel “Theatre U.S.A.” is a 
splendid idea and will give wider audi- 
ences the right impression of the varied 
forms of college and community theatre. 

ALEXANDER IVO 
Denver, Colorado 


comb: 
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PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted trom the Novel by Vern Sneider) 
with 
PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS © WILLIAM HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 


Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 


Music Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Pleose enclose stomped, se!f-oddressed envelope 
ond specify olternote dotes. 


Mon. thre Thurs. Evs. Orch. $4.60; Merz. $4.05; Bale. $3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sot. Ewgs. Orch. $6.25; Mezz. $5.20; 
Bole. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Set. 
Orch. $4.05; Merz. $3.45; Bolc. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Taxes Incl. 


“A SMASH HIT! 


swashbuckling fun 


WILLIAM ELAINE 


JOHNSON MALBIN 


IN A MUSICAL ARABIAN NIGHT 


with 


JULIE 


WILSON S\ 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THRU JUNE 


Eves.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 2.30. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat.: $4.03, 3.45, 2.88, 2.30, 1.73, 
1.15. Tax Incl. Please list 2 alternate daics 
and enclose stamped, self-addressed env. 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 1347 sixth Ave. 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Anastasia—Guy Bolton adaptation of a melo- 
drama by Marcelle Maurette concerning a girl 
living in Berlin after the first World War, who 


oe to be a Russian princess; with Viveca 
indfors. 


samen oy | Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 

comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; with Kitty 
Carlisle and Macdonald Carey. 

Black-Eyed Susan—Playhouse, W. 48th. Comedy 
by A. B. Shiffrin about a bachelor doctor pur- 
sued by a woman who wants to have a b but 
whose husband is sterile; with Vincent Price, 
Kay Medford and Dana Wynter. 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
7 musical about Paris in the 90’s, with 

ilo. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 


ar Charles—Morosco, W. 45th. Tallulah Bank- 

head stars in Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s comedy 

about a mother, her illegitimate children and 
their respective fathers. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. A musical spectacle 
by S. N. Behrman and Joshua nm, an adap- 
tation of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy us, Fanny 
and César. Cast includes Ezio Pinza, Walter 
Slezak and Florence Henderson. 

House of Flowers—Alvin, W. 52nd. Musical by 
Truman Capote and Harold Arlen about two 
rival bordellos on an island in the French West 
Indies; with Pearl Bailey and Juanita Hall. 

Kismet—Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock fiey with 
music from Boredin; with Elaine Malbin, Julie 
Wilson and William Johnson. 

Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing matri- 
mony and morality, with Vicki Cummings and 
Dennis King. 

Mrs. Patterson—National, W. 4ist. Eartha Kitt 
stars in this play by Charles Sebree and Greer 
Johnson about a Negro girl who lives in a 
dream world. 

Peter Pan—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. A 
spectacular musical version of Barrie’s fantasy, 
starring Mary Martin in the title role; with 
Cyril Ritchard. 

Portrait of a Lady—ANTA Playhouse, W. 52nd. 
William Archibald’s dramatization of Henry 
James’s novel about a cultivated American 
girl who, in search of a more vital life, marries 
an arrogant American expatriate ; with Jennifer 
Jones and Robert Flemyng. 

Quadrille—Coronet, W. 49th. In Noel Coward's 

iod comedy, myn mounted by Cecil 
Eeaten, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne star 
as a blunt American businessman and a charm- 
ing marchioness in pursuit of their ecloping 
mates. 

Reclining Figure—Lyceum, W. 45th. Harry Kur- 
nitz’s comedy, adapted from his novel, about 
an art collector who believes he has purchased 
a lost Renoir; with Martin Gabel and Mike 
Wallace. 

Tea and Sympathy—Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's illuminating drama about a sensi- 
tive student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Joan Fontaine, Leif 
Erickson, Anthony Perkins. 


“A HUMDINGER! vnc: 
YL? AIT 


JANIS 
RAITT - PAIGE 
a EDDIE FOY ur. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
ge 08 as aed; and 


Please enclose self-addressed, 
stomped envelope with mail order 
and suggest one alternate date. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44tn Se., WY. 


The Bad Seed—46th Street Theatre. Maxwell An- 
derson’s adaptation of the William March novel 
about a nine-year-old murderess whose heredity 
influences her behavior; with Nancy Kelly and 
Patty McCormack. 


The Boy peiend Basle, W. 45th. Sandy Wil- 
son’s witty and sty musical comedy in the 
style of the 1920's; with Julie Andrews. 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial—Plymouth, W. 
45th. Lieyd Nolan, John Hodiak and Barry 
Sullivan in Herman Wouk’s dramatization of 
the trial incident in his novel The Caine 
Mutiny. 

The Flowering Peach—Belasco, W. 44th. Clifford 
Odets’ modern treatment of the Biblical story 


of Noah with contemporary implications. Me- 
auihe Gala sles Beck.” ctpaigs 


The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A light- 
headed musical co treatment of Richard 
Bissel’s novel 7% Cents, about labor and man- 
agement problems in a pajama factory; with 
Eddie Foy, Jr., John Raitt and Janis Paige 

The Rainmaker—Cort W. 48th. Romantic com- 
edy by N. Richard Nash about a stranger whose 
visit to a dr t-stricken farm changes the 
lives of its inhabitants; with Geraldine Paige 
and Darren McGavin. 

The Saint of Bleecker Street—Broadway, 1681 
Broadway. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera con- 
cerning a saintly young girl and her brother ; 
with Gloria Lane and David Poleri. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years of 
married life; with Tom Ewell and Sally For- 


rest. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Music Box, W. 45th. 
Howard Teichmann-George S. Kaufman sa- 
tiric comedy about a lady stockholder who be- 
comes the company owner; with Loring Smith 
and Ruth McDevitt. 

The t Moon—Martin Beck, 

ohn Patrick’s droll comedy based on 

neider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with David Wayne. 

The Tender T Longicre, W. 48th. A com- 
edy by Max Shulman and Robert Paul Smith 
about a metropolitan man-about-town; with 
Robert Preston and Kim Hunter. 

Wedding Breakfast—48th Street Theatre. Com- 
edy-drama about the romantic problems of two 
sisters, with Lee Grant and Harvey Lembeck. 

Every Woman Knows—City Center, W. 
55th. Helen Hayes stars in a limited-engage- 
ment revival of Sir James M. Barrie’s play; 
through January 2. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Mystery play by 
Agatha Christie concerning the trial of a young 
man accused of murdering a wealthy spinster ; 
with Francis L. Sullivan, Una O’Connor and 
Patricia Jessel. 


Openings 


Jan. 3—Put Them All Together. Fay Bainter and 
Leonard Elliott in a play about a wealthy 
widow who dominates her son. 

Jan. 5—Mister Roberts. City Center, W. 55th. A 


revival of the Heggen-Logan play, with Fran- 
chot Tone; through Jan. 16. 
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Jan. 11—Purple Dust. Bij 
O’Casey classic is the 

repertory group. 

Jan. 12—Festival. oe by Sam and Bella 
Spewack about a beautiful music teacher who 
struggles to arrange a concert for a child prod- 
sl with Pauli Henreid, George Voskovec, 

sh inves. 


The Grand Prize. eng Alexander 
a about a secretary who wins her boss in 
a lot cy iA “Fae Newland, 
Nancy Wickwire. 


, W. 45th. This Sean 
t’ production of a new 


Running Mate. Political comedy by Wil- 
ham McClerry, with Faye Emerson and Walter 


Jan. 20—Plain and Fancy. Musical com 
Pennsylvania Amish community = 
Cook, Richard Derr, Stefan 

Jan. 21—Silk ee ei ta W. 45th. 
Adaptation by George S$. Kaufman and Leueen 
MacGrath Ninotchka, with musical score 
by Cole Porter; with Don Ameche and Hilde- 
garde Neff. 

Jan. 26—The Desperate Hours. Dramatization by 
Monts Hayes of YT his novel, directed by Robert 

Montgomery ; with Karl Malden and Paul 
Newman. 


set in 
rbara 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Festival—Boston, Colonial, Dec. 25 for two weeks. 


Plain and Fancy—Boston, Shubert, Dec. 20; Phil- 
adelphia, Shubert, Jan. 3. 


Put Them All Together—New Haven, Dec. 29. 
Running Mate—Boston, early January. 


The Dark Is Light Enough—Cleveland, Hanna, 
Dec. 20-25; Cincinnati, Taft Auditorium, Dec. 
27-Jan. 1; Louisville, Memorial Auditorium, 
om 3-5 ; Columbus, ‘Rereme. Jan. 6-8; Pitts- 
a Nixon, Jan. 10-15; Baltimore, Ford’s, 

17-22 ; Washington, D.C., National, Jan. 
04. Feb. 5. 

The Desperate Hours—New Haven, Shubert, Jan. 

4; Philadelphia, Locust, Jan. 11-22. 


The Grand Prize—Hartford, Dec. 23; Philadel- 
phia, Locust, Dec. 27. 


Shows on Tour 


Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—Harris Theatre Chi- 
cago, through January. Edward Chodorov’s 
comedy about a psychoanalyst who learns of his 
fiancée’s past from an unsuspecting patient. 
With Ralph Bellamy, Joan Gray and Patrick 
O'Neill. 


Tea and Sympathy—Forrest Theatre, Philadel- 
ia, Jan. 3-23. Royal Alexandra, Toronto, 
Jan 24. Deborah Kerr, Alan Baxter and Don 
ubbins star in Robert Anderson’s a tive 
drama about a sensitive student in a ng- 
land boys’ school. 
The Ge Mutiny Court Martial—Baltimore, 
f2- Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Jan. 3; Miami 
la., Le =: Miami Beach, Jan. 6; Lakeland, 
Fla., Jan. ; Orlando, Fla., Jan. 8; 
Beach, Fis, * Jan. 10; acksonville, F: 
11-12; Savannah, Jan. 3; Chapel Hi 
Jan. 14-15; Raleigh, N.C., Jan, 17; pee 
ton, S.C., Tan. 1 Columbia, S.C., Jan. 19; 
Spartanburg, 8.C., "Jan. 20; Greensboro, N.. 
Jan. 21-22; , Atlanta, Jan. 34-26; M Mont emery, 
Ala., Jan. 27; Mobile, Ala., Jan. 28; 
Miss. » Jan. Tig’ Birmingham, Ala.,” -~ 31. 
Herman Wouk’s ’ adaptation of the trial incident 
in his novel The Eaine Mutiny. With Paul 
Douglas, Wendell Corcy and Steve Brodie. 


“HAIL TO TALLULAR” 


—WALTER KERR, HERALD TRIBUNE 


RICHARD ALDRICH & RICHARD MYERS 
in essovrotvon with Julius Fleischmann present 


‘dear charles 


A Comedy by MARC-GILBERT SAUVAJON ong FREDERICK JACKSON 
Adopted by ALAN MELVILLE 
Setting by Donald Oenslager 


“SHE IS DYNAMITE” 
—JOHN CHAPMAN, DAILY NEWS 


MOROSCO THEATRE 45th St. West of B’way 
vgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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The Fifth Season—Erianger Theatre oy a o. 

nema run. Sylvia Regan’s farce about 
of the garment industry; with Tevgh 
Buloff and Chester Morris. 

The King and I—Shubert Theatre, Chicago. In- 
definite run. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s musi- 
cal version of Anna and the King of Si 
with Patricia Morison om 

jama Game—Opens 
Haven, Conn. A lighthearted mi 
labor and Fog = ag problems nn a a pean 
arren. 


factory ; 

Tho leven Gene j= Ly = baw | Dec. 27- 
Jan. 8; Hartman, Columbus, Jan. 10-15; Vic- 
tory, Dayton, Jan. 17-22; Cox, Cincinnati, Jan. 
24-29; Nashville, Jan. ‘30. George Axelrod’s 
long-run Broadway comedy, with Eddie 
Bracken 


The Teahouse of the August Moon—Hartman, 
Columbus, Dec. 16-18; American, St. Louis, 
Dec. 20 for two weeks; ‘Orpheum, Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 3 for 1 week ; Los Angeles, Jan. 
John Patrick’s droll comedy based on the Vers 
Sneider novel about an army captain and the 
natives of Okinawa; with Burgess Meredith 
and Scott McKay. 

Time Out for Ginger—Curran, San Francisco, 
Dec. 6-Jan. 7. Melvyn Douglas stars in Ronald 
Alexander’s situation comedy. 

Wonderful Town—Hanna, Cleveland, week of 
Jan. 3; Taft Auditorium, Cincinnati, week of 
Jan. 10; Shubert, Detroit, three weeks begin- 
ning Jan. 17. Stars Carol Channing. 


Off Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 81st S.. The Curious 
Angel and 4" by Bown Adams and Theatre 
of the Soul by Nikolai Yevreinov, Saturdays in 
January at 8: 30 p.m 

rookl f vel of “Music—30 Lafayette Ave. 
Brooklyn. Three for Tonight, the new Pau 
Gregory production in its only New York per- 
formance, with Marge and Gower Champion, 
Harry Belafonte and the voices of alter 
Schumann; Jan. 21 at 8:30; Rosalinde Fuller, 
English actress in a dramatic recital, Women 
in e, Jan. 29 at 8:15 p.m. 

4th Street eatre—83 E. 4th St. The bbuk, 
in a new translation by Henry G. berg, 
directed by David Ross. Jan q 

Greenwich Mews Theatre—l41 W. 13th St. In 
— Error, a new play by William Branch. 

anua 

New School for Social Research—66 W. 12th St. 
A dramatic reading: ee Jeffers’ Tower 

Beyond T: H an. 

Onisinals Only “160 7th Ave. South. The Chair 

by Tom Hill and Don Stuart. Januai 
Theatre—2nd Ave. and 12th x. Shaw’s 

The Doctor’s Dilemma, with Geraldine Fitz- 

geld, directed by Sidney Lumet, Jan. 11-Feb. 


Proscenium Productions—Cherry Lane, _ Shanta. 
38 Commerce St. Congreve’s The Way of the 
— mee 

ts—Jan a9 putiecrim, 531 
E Hhh th St. 0” Othelle, Twelfth Night, The Mer- 
t of Venice in repertory. January. 

Secuiie ‘six—1129 6th Ave. An invitational series 

featuring one-act plays. January. 


Cauarer’ s » Programs 

a Academy of Music—30 Lafayette Ave., 
“a lyn. paeme Gaynor ‘g =? for oe 
in Colonial Drummer Boy, Jan. 8 at 
Matinee for Moppets in Little 7 
Hood, also Richard Himber, Jan. 15 at 3 
Children’s World Theatre in Sinbad the 
Jan. 29 at 3 p.m. 


“A SMASH HiT!” 


—Ccleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


Eves. A a ad ee Wed. Mat. $4.65, 
3.4, 1.75. Sat. Mat. $4.60, 4.05, 3.46, 
Tax. Inel. 


PAUL GREGORY p IN PERSON 
LLOYD JOHN BARRY 


NOLAN HODIAK SULLIVAN 


IN HERMAN WOUK’'S 


CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL 


y c CHARLES vad gra 


MAI 2 OmMPT 


“A Solid Gold Click"— Waiter Winchell 
“It's a very funny show"— 
Gibbs, The New Yorker 
MAX GODRON presents 


The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


by HOWARD TECHMANN ond GEORGE S. RAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


stoged by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


SEATS NOW FOR ALL PERFS. Thru Feb. Sth 
Orch. — ne Balc. — 4.06, 3.4, 


1.15. Sat. Mat. Orch. $4.05, ‘Balc. "$3.45 
2.30, 1.75, 1.15. All Tax Incl. 


MUSIC BOX 


45th St. West of Broadway, Cl 6-4636 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Sun 2:40. No. Perf. Mon. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 





“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
—ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN 
FONTAINE 


by ROBERT ANDEXSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON—ANTHONY PERKINS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St., West of B'way 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 





VAN HORN’S STOCK 
OF OVER 
60,000 cosruMES 


FOR SALE OR RENTAL 
ASSURES ..... 


Authentic 
Designs 


Correct 
Materials and 
Manufacture 


Proper Fit 


Strict 
Adherence 
To Your 
Costume Plot 
For Style, 
Size, Color. 


Delivery on or 
Before Date 
Specified 


VAN HORN’S OFFER A 

COMPLETE SERVICE ON 

COSTUMES-ACCESSORIES 
Costumes 


Uniforms 


Coronation Court 
Robes and Mantles 
Wigs and 

Hair Goods 
Make-up 
Masks—Heads 
Papier-Mache 
Accessories 
Tights and 
Hosiery 

Hats and Shoes 


\\ Armor—Swords—Jewelry 


1 \\ 


ontoen ¢Son 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rollin W. Van Horn, President 
Serving the American Theatre Since 1852 
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Dance 


"Brook. Dan - —* vol Spain, ft Lafayette Ave., 


Inesita, 
‘Daniel Nagrin and Yoriko fa © dual 
program, Jan. 19. 


Opera 
'Broollya. American of Music—30 Lafayette Ave., 
ts 


Society presents La 
Seepeapete by Bellini, with Cesare p Saw 
rel Hurley and Charles Anthony, Jan. 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for March must be received by the 
12th of January) 


Arizona 


Tucson—University of Arizona. The Clown Who 
Ran Away by Conrad Seiler, Jan. 12, 13. 


California 


Anaheim—M.Y.F. Footlighters of the White 
Temple Methodist Church. Outward Bound, at 
perial Valley Methodist Union, Jan. 14. 
lywood—-Three Arts Theatre. Always Tomor- 
row by Frank Wyka, Jan. 21, 22. 
Sacramento — Civic epertory Theatre. The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, _ 13-15, 20-22. 
rancisco—Playhouse rey Company. 
anua 
Santa Barbara—Repertory eatre. All’s Well 
that Ends Well, ee. 31-Jan. 2, 6-8. 


Florida 


ae of Sarasota. The Velvet Glove, 

an. 3. 

West Palm Beach—Norton Gallery Players. Pay- 
ment Deferred, Jan. 5-8, 12-15. 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 

TODAY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombord Street 


Ilinols 
a Guild. One-act play festival, 


Goodman 3 Beauty and the Beast, Dee, 25, 29, 
sy presents ty an e 
through January Saturda and a 
Playehe eatre Club. A for Laugh- 
ter, three short —- plays, Dec. 28-Jan. 16. 
Starcradle Harvey, at the Chicago 
Civic Opera ico. Jan. 7 7, 8. 
Evanston--Northwestern University. Uncle 
Vanya, Jan. 1-6. 
Urbana—University of Illinois. The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, 


Jan. 12-15 


Indiana 
- ieee Playshop. Mrs. McThing, Jan. 


Richmond—Richmond Civic Theatre. The Four- 
poster, Jan. 17-21. 


Maryland 
a mw AA ergo s Educational Theatre of 
land at the Vagabond Theatre. Buffalo 
Bill y Aurand Harris, Jan. 28-30. 
ohns Hopkins Playshop. Fifty Years of Chek- 
ov, an evening of scenes from his work and a 
lecture, Jan. 15. 


Massachusetts 
Boston—Northeastern University. The Male Ani- 
mal, Jan. 14, 15 


Michigan 
— — ery Rapids Civic Theatre. My 
3 Angels, 7-15. 
Muskegon— Nenad Ge Theatre. Suds in 
Your Eyes, opens Jan. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis—University of Minnesota. Méisalli- 
ance, Jan. 27-Feb. 5. 


Ia the middiewest it’s .. 


LOWEST COACH FARES OF ANY MAJOR AIRLINE 


«$88 CALIFORNIA 572. 


von. ) CHICAGO *24 
MIAMI *39 
DALLAS *56 


@ 500,000 Satisfied Passengers 
@ Dependable On-Time Flights 
@ Billion Passenger Miles 

@ Perfect Safety Record 

@ Fiy Now— Pay Later 


All FARES PLUS TAX 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NEWARK — Mi 2-4433 
726 Broad St. at Raymond 


TIMES SQUARE TERMINAL 


41st and BROADWAY 


JUdson 6-2100 iP iiie sc sit riatnen 


WONT AMERICAN AIR COACH SYSTEMS, INC. GEMERAL AGENTS [OR WORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ond OTHER IRREGULAR AIRLINES 
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New Jersey 


Dover—Dover Little Theatre. All My Sons, Jan. 
28, 29, Feb. 2-5. TAMARA 


North Carolina 


aoe cart es || DAYKARHANOVA 


Fest Sere, Wendell Corey, 
@ Brodie, Jan. 1 


Sepia iat ee: amers tots | SEMOOL Te STAGE 












- Players. Life with Mother, Modern Acting Technique 
Taledo "Repertoire Little Theatre. Stalag 17, Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 
an 
Se pean. The alow fs Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 
Oregon : 
oe Pertiond—Portiand ge Theatre. Ring Round 27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Chicago FABRICS one TRafalgar 7-5834 

Pennsylvania 





Philadel eile -Helowew Theatre. The Man Who 
Corrupted Hadleyburg, opens jan. 19. <AYAAAUUNUUUUNAUDAUADUNGUUSGADULADUEOOOENUOUEOOUAESOUSOOODONOUUENUNGO NOOO SOU: 
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COSTUMES Rhode Island Sos } B'way & TV Stars Wear 
SETTINGS ag oy < ee University. Charley’s Aunt, ANHA AN 
Eg ee eee 
CURTAINS PS yy COSTUMES 


ome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, Jan. 10- 
, We costume many N. Y. Sta “9 and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 


Utah 


Provo—Brigham Young University. Euripides’ 
Medea, Jan. 12-15. 


3 Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
















IN CALIFORNIA: 
DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 
730 S.- FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Vancouver, British Columbia—Holiday Theatre. ss 
Robert and the Robot by Katherine Marcuse. 1658 Broadway, N.Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


SAUHUUNUUORUOAOEOUEOUEOOENUUOUANGEOONOUOOUSOOEODOODOOUOOONOUEOUOOEOUOOOOUOOOUOUOOIOLS 


January. 


Washington new costume productions for rental. = 

NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET Seattle—University of Washington. Penthouse Write, giving requirements and performance = 
; Theatre arg Fa me 1 for six weeks ; dates, for complete costume plots and esti- = 
BOSTON: 400 BOYLSTON STREET Showt t Theatre: 10-Jan. 5. mate = 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE + ae ; = 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET Conede Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. = 
iz 





Bae umes - AOW F 


ection teat ENJOY Saabs! 
world’ “s fineat poten FAMOUS SAUCES 
vow 
















American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training :*: Actor 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
ma “sty 3 of New York stage plays. Roxy and 
Radio Theatre, television shows. Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
age of 100 amateur productions every week. 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


2.0 Of S 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-5800 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


> 

A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN FOOD 
ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 

















Also for the SINGER and DANCER 
January through May 1955 
Planned programs to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional 

rience. Stresses integrated training to 
stimulate talent growth. 

Inquire of Admissions Secretary 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War. 

















A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI’S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to make! 

o%, 





















































PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 









jiffy 






















July and August white 
Charlotte Perry, director pasey4 _— sauce 
a Brown, assoc. dir. aaheaie aot TEN COMPLETELY 

arriette Ann Gra DIFFERENT SAUCES 
CONTEMPORARY soma UTA HAGEN AD THE SAME CAM. 
Address Portia A. Mansfield ELI WALLACH 


135 Corona Ave. Pelham 65, N.Y. 
Pelham 8-0025 
or Mrs. Oscar A. Rand 


JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or phene CH 92-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 












ASK FOR IT Horseradish Sauce 
AT YOUR GROCER’S! 
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Such Is Life 

It is somewhat awesome to think that 
an eminently respectable septuagenarian 
should be suffering a plague of pregnant 
women, That, however, is the current 
state of Mr. Guy Bolton, playwright, 
adapter extraordinary and master of the 
musical plot. 

His adaptation of Somerset Maugham’s 
Theatre, seen in this country in 1941 
and seen in London in 1950 as Larger 
Than Life, has finally reached Paris 
where, as Adorable Julia, it opened to 
great acclaim and was headed for ob- 
success when the leading lady, 
Madeleine Robinson, became pregnant 
and had to withdraw from the cast 
temporarily. While he was adjusting 
himself to this state of affairs, Bolton 
was 


vious 


concluding arrangements with the 
Theatre Guild to produce his adaptation 
of Henry James’s Wings of the Dove, 
which will be known as Child of For- 
Both Bolton and the Guild con- 
sidered themselves fortunate to be able 
to get Eva Maria Saint, fresh from her 
movie triumph in On the Waterfront 
and her widely acclaimed Broadway 
debut in The Trip to Bountiful, to play 
the lead. Scarcely was this matter prop- 
erly settled when Miss Saint, too, started 
on the road to motherhood, necessitating 
changes in the plans of Bolton and Guild 
which will hold up Child of Fortune 
until this spring. 

“I wish actresses would stop feeling 
that they have to produce their own 
offspring,” says the despairing author. 
“Why can’t they adopt them?” 


tune. 


Still Facing the Music 

Should Child of Fortune reach Broad- 
way this season, Guy Bolton will have 
been represented by two straight plays 
during 1954-55 (Anastasia being the 
other one). For Bolton, who has sup- 
plied the books for so many musicals 
that his name has become almost synony- 
mous with plots designed to give the 
greatest possible scope to prancing cory- 
phees, this is an eminently satisfying sit- 
uation. He professes to have been trying 
to avoid musicals for years and years. 
He wanted to concentrate on 
straight plays, he says, but because of 
his warm friendships with George Gersh- 
win, Jerome Kern, P. G. Wodehouse and 
producer Alex Aarons, he kept getting 
involved in musical projects. Thus, quite 
against his will he has had the misfor- 
tune to contribute to the creation of 
of the most memorable musicals 
of the twenties and thirties, among them 
Girl Crazy, Lady Be Good and Any- 
thing Goes, a product of the middle 


always 


many 


OFFSTAGE... 


LEO FRIEDMAN 




















































thirties, is, in fact, the last musical that 
he can voluntarily recall writing. 

An inquirer may ask about his 1944 
success Follow the Girls. 

“Oh, yes,” mutters Bolton despond- 
ently. “I keep running into that one.” 

It is his feeling that this was “really 
a pretty-low-down show” which wound 
up on a slightly lower level that he had 
planned because he had to be away in 
Holiywood during the final stages of its 
preparations. 

Having plumbed this depth, Bolton 
would seem to have finally divorced 
himself from musicals, because all his 
works since then have been the straight 
plays that he has always wanted to con- 
centrate on. He even celebrated the end 
of his musical career by writing, with P. 
G. Wodehouse, a book called Bring on the 
Girls which summed up the history of 
their work on girlie shows. 

Unfortunately for his own peace of 
mind, Bolton is the type of writer who 
can’t help writing. Even though he has 
saddled himself with an impressive work 
schedule in recent years, there have been 
some empty chinks of time. During one 
of these, a couple of years ago, he was 
distressed to find himself writing another 
musical to which he attached the dis- 
arming titl: Ankles Aweigh. For a while 
it seemed that the world would never be 
aware of this indiscretion, for the show 
involved a casting problem that stymied 
every producer who contemplated it. Bol- 
ton was under the happy impression that 
the project was dead when, a few weeks 
ago, it came to life again as a vehicle for 
Betty and Jane Kean. 

This unnerved him. He asked the pro- 
ducers not to use his name on the show, 
but they said they couldn’t very well do 
that. Then he had hopes that when the 
production was announced, his name 
might be thoroughly buried among the 


BOSIO 


Above: Impresario Sol Hurok (right) 
currently is presenting his first movie 
in long career devoted to stage at- 
tractions, and fittingly enough it’s a 
full-length version of the opera Aida, 
an Italian Films Export release. Di- 
rector Clemente Fracassi and Sophia 
Loren, who acts the title role in the 
color film, round out the trio in this 
The 
sung by a La Scala cast. 


Roman setting. Verdi score is 





other credits, but this hope also fell 
through and his name was blazoned sec- 
ond only to that of the sisters Kean. 

Bolton’s concern for anonymity on this 
project was brought on by neither mod- 
esty nor shame. 

“It makes it sound as though I’m try- 
ing to do too much at once,” he ex- 
plained, “and the critics often get upset 
by this. It seems to bother them that I 
have already written more than a hun- 
dred shows, although when one has been 
writing for forty-three years, the shows 
do pile up. If the critics get the idea 
that I have dashed off three more shows 
in one season, it will irritate them even 
more. Actually both Anastasia and Ankles 
Aweigh were done some time ago, and 
Child of Fortune is really—believe me, 
really—the only thing I’ve done lately.” 


Laughter au Naturel 


After all the aspersions that have been 
cast on the sponsers of television shows, 
we have found one who has our unquali- 
fied admiration. Our valentine is the 


Campbell Soup Company, which adver- 
tises its wares by means of a filmed com- 
edy series on NBC-TV called “Dear 
Phoebe.” Like all such filmed frolics, 
“Dear Phoebe” has carried canned laugh- 
ter on its sound track, since the producers 
of these films take such a dim view of 
either their audiences or their scripts 
that they feel the built-in laughter is 
necessary to warn viewers that they are 
seeing something funny. 

Well, the Messrs. Campbell are pretty 
much authorities on canned goods them- 
selves, and it is their opinion that one 
thing that doesn’t belong in a can is 
laughter. Consequently, a couple of 
months ago they ordered that the canned 
laughs be expunged from “Dear Phoebe.” 
Since then, whatever laughter “Dear 
Phoebe” has prompted has not been on 
cue. It has just happened, spontaneously 
and freely—which is the only healthy 
kind of laughter. 

We hereby tender the Order of the 
Can Opener to Campbell’s Soup with 
the hope that more sponsors will let 
a little clean air into their fetid fun. 





Above: Tyrone Power sports a handsomely cropped beard for Christopher Fry’s new 
play The Dark Is Light Enough. Pictured with hi in this rehearsal huddle are 
(seated, left to right): Oliver Messel, who designed the settings; Katharine Cornell, 


who shares star billing; and Guthrie McClintic, the director. 


Standing, frovn left, 


are three more cast members: Arnold Moss, Marian Winters and John Williams. 


Left: Among the widely read novels whick have been adapted for production on 
Broadway this season is William March’s The Bad Seed, which deals with a child 
murderess. Reginald Denham, the director, is shown with two of the cast principals 
—Nancy Kelly (right), who is starred, and Luella Gear. Maxwell Andersen drama- 
tized the March work, which was brought to the stage by the P’aywrights’ Company. 
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EILEEN DARBY. GRAPHIC HOUSE 


Utopia, U.S.A. 


Writers have been coming back from 
Hollywood for so many years with dire 
tales of the horrors of working in the 
celluloid jungle that it is encouraging to 
find an author who has found a way to 
work in Hollywood and enjoy it. He is 
Paddy Chayefsky, the young television 
playwright whose TV play Marty is being 
filmed by Hecht-Lancaster. When the 
movie rights were sold, Chayefsky in- 
sisted on several unusual stipulations: 

The picture was to be thoroughly 
rehearsed from beginning to end be- 
fore a single shot was taken; Delbert 
Mann, who directed the TV version, 
was to direct the film; Chayefsky was 
to be allowed to attend rehearsals, fol- 
low through completely on the script, 
make all cuts and changes and do all 
rewriting. 

“Every morning,” Chayefsky has re- 
ported from Hollywood to his anxious 
Eastern colleagues, “it’s a pleasure to 
wake up.” 

Chayefsky’s assumption of the driver's 
seat represents the greatest authorial tri- 
umph over the movie moguls since Wil- 
liam Faulkner was slaving over a screen- 
play. Faulkner found that he couldn’t 
work properly in the cubbyhole to which 
the studio had consigned him and asked 
his producer if it would be all right if he 
worked at home. Permission was granted. 

A couple of weeks later, there was a 
good deal of stir at the studio when it 
was learned that Faulkner couldn’t be 
found. Phone calls and wires went out 
in ever increasing circles in an effort to 
locate him. They finally found him. He 
was working at home—in Oxford, Mis- 
sissippi. 


Peter Pan Bankhead 

Every now and then we find ourselves 
pausing in our lady’s occupation to con- 
sider Tallulah and to wonder what there 
is about her that makes her what she is 
We have tried on several theories for 
size but they never scem to fit too well. 
Now we think we have stumbled on the 
nub of the matter, thanks to the garru- 
lous Tallulah hcrself. Blabbing away to 
a reporter, she said recently, “I wish 
everything didn’t 
myself.” 

Well, of course, Tallulah is really 
Peter Pan. This explains sc many things 
that no other theory covered adequately. 
We view her now in a new and more 
satisfactory light, and life holes forth a 
fresh and previously unconsidered pros- 
pect: to see Tallulah tackle the rol: as 
Barrie wrote it. 


grow up, including 


Theatre Quotebock 

Margaret Sullavan: “Television com- 
bines the worst features ot all the media. 
You stumble over the crew, just like in 
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BEN MANCUSO, IMPACT 





the movies. You have opening-night jit- 
ters all the time, just like on the stage. 
You have to worry about the micro- 
phone, just like in radio.” 


Truman Capote, explaining why the 
plot of his musical, House of Flowers, 
does not follow the plot of the short 
story, Maison des Fleurs, on which it is 
based: “You can’t follow anything in a 
musical.” 


Jack Mann, the burlesque comedian 
who has been playing Frosch in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s production of Die 
Fledermaus: “You can take your time 
building up a scene in opera, but your 
burlesque people want you to get to the 
point of a joke right now.” 


' Martin Gabel, the actor turned pro- 
ducer who acts in his own production of 
the Broadway comedy Reclining Figure: 
“Comedies are safer to produce than 
serious plays. They can make money even 
if the critics don’t like them. But a trag- 
edy has to get raves to survive.” 


Traveling Ladies 


There was a time when one of the 
concomitants of achieving theatrical or 
operatic stardom was a glamorous life in 
Manhattan. It may still be for some 
apsirants, but most of the brighter adorn- 
ments of the acting and singing profes- 
sions seem to prefer that life of com- 
muting to the life of glamor these days. 
Those regions of Connecticut which im- 
pinge most clearly on New York prac- 
tically throb with mummers, the far 
reaches of Long Island crawl with ac- 


Playwright Sidney Kingsley examines the scale model for the 
setting of his new farce Lunatics and Lovers, which was de- 
As is his custom, the author also 
Regerding his forthrightness in labeling his play, 
Kingsley commented to the New York Times: “There is a 
place for farce in the theater. The trouble is that it has been 
cheapened and degraded. I hope to revive it.” 


signed by Frederick Fox. 
directed. 








claimed talent and, of course, one of the 
notable features of Bedford Village, New 
York, is the lair of Tallulah Bankhead. 

Even simple commuting, however, may 
be becoming passé. The thing to do 
nowadays, particularly if you happen to 
be of the feminine persuasion, is to pur- 
sue a career even while holding a family 
together, no matter where that family 
may be. 

We have in mind, for instance, Mar- 
guerite Piazza, who lives in Memphis, 
Tennessee, simply because she is married 
to a vice-president of the American 
Snuff Company named William Condon 
who has to be in Memphis to carry on 
his snuff business. In consequence Miss 
Piazza flies to New York about every 
three weeks to fulfill TV, opera and 
concert engagements, stays in New York 
for a week and then flies home again— 
unless she happens to be singing in De- 
troit or playing Violetta in Traviata with 
the Tulsa Opera Company, in which 
case she detours. 

Even more exacting. is the traveling 
life of another singing lady, Mildred 
Miller, the Metropolitan Opera’s young 
mezzo-soprano. When she married Cap- 
tain Wesley Posvar of the Air Force, 
they lived in Peekskill, New York, which 
was between his assignment at West 
Point and her appointments in New 
York City. This year, however, Captain 
Posvar was transferred to the Pentagon, 
and Miss Miller, faithful wife, packed 
her worldly goods and the two Posvar 
bairns and moved to Arlington, Virginia, 
whence she now commutes to her oper- 
atic stints—a distance of some three hun- 











Director Robert Lewis (right) makes a point for the benefit of 
principals in the Agatha Christie thriller Witness for the Prose- 
cution, a London success which has been transplanted to the 
American stage—left to right: Francis L. Sullivan, Ernesi 
Clark, Gene Lyons and Patricia Jessel. Miss Jessel was a mem- 
ber of the London company for this work about a young man 
accused of murdering a rich old lady. 





dred miles. She takes a train going to 
New York because it gives her four 
hours to study her roles, but after her 
performance she has a cab waiting at 
the stage door to speed her to: La- 
Guardia Field, where a seat on the mid- 
night plane to Washington is waiting 
for her. 
Next stop, La Scala. 


Twofer 


Cole Porter’s Can-Can has had a 
unique history among modern musicals. 
In New York it was received coolly by 
the critics but managed to run at ca- 
pacity for over a year and is still doing 
well. More recently a London version of 
the show opened, was received coolly by 
the critics and has settled down to a 
gratifying run before packed houses. 

In essence, nobody likes Can-Can but 
the public, which, as it happens, is also 
Liberace’s explanation for his success in 
the face of critical frowns. There will 
come a time when both Can-Can and 
Liberace have skimmed the cream from 
the milk of public kindness on which 
they are currently fattening. It is our 
suggestion, while we’re in the mood for 
casting plays, that when signs of decline 
become apparent, Liberace and the Porter 
show ioin forces. If people like Can-Can 
and Liberace separately, what wouldn’t 
they do to see Liberace in Can-Can? 
We are somewhat vague about the role 
that Liberace might undertake, but he 
might be admirably suited for the vigor- 
ous characterization created in New York 
by Gwen Verdon 
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THEATRE ARIS Offers Exclusively To Its Readers 
THE DRAMA BOOK SHELF 


Important A Wivcttincie sitll) <meta Mom abel liieliliril Savings 





BAROQUE AND ROMANTIC 
STAGE DESIGN. Edited by 
zones Scholz. A large and 
andsome volume that brings 
the lyric elegance and sumptu- 
ous splendor of stage decora- 
tion during its age of glory. 
There are 122 illustrations re- 
produced in faultless gravure 
revealing the importance of 
stage design as a major form 
of art. 


Publisher’s price $10.00 
(1) T.A. Special Price $5.95 





SERGEI M. EISENSTEIN by Marie Seton. Fore- 
word by Brooks Atkinson. The first full-scale bi- 
ography of one of the great artists of our age who 
helped mold the cinema into a major art form. His 
influence was profound in every land where motion 
pictures were made and he was renowned as a 
teacher and author who sought to synthesize art and 
science. More than 200 illustrations help reveal the 
complete, fascinating story of his stormy personal 
and creative life. 


Publisher’s price $8.50. (2) T.A. Special Price $4.75 


WORLD THEATRE IN PIC- 
TURES, From Ancient limes 
to Modern Broadway by Tom 
Prideaux. A large and Coonal- 
ful book that is a complete 
pictorial history of world the- 
atre, from ancient ritual to 
modern Broadway. Every im- 
portant period of the drama is 
covered in both pictures and 
text. The pictures are from 
LIFE’S superb theatre collec- 
tion. In all there are more 
than 130 famous plays with 
over 650 magnificent photo- 
graphs. 
Publishes s price $7.50. (3) 
T.A. Special Price $4.9 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN COMEDY by Bill 
Treadwell. A unique and entertaining panorama of 
American ouny traced through the lives, careers 
and personal styles of the famous comics of the past 
fifty years. Here is the inside story on how and 


why it ha ed from the Keystone comedies to 
Milton i 


Publisher's price $3.00 (4) T.A. Special Price $1.85 


Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


I wish to take advantage of the exclusive benefits of Theatre 
Arts’ exclusive book service to its readers. Please send me 
postpaid the books circled below. 
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Name (print) 
Address 


(N.Y.C. residents add 3% sales tax.) 
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Theatre Arts’ new and exciting book service to its readers will bring you each 
month a distinguished list of books on the theatre at savings up to 70 per cent. 
Choose the distinguished books from our special list each month at very special 
savings. Your library and your purse will reflect your good judgment. 








LIVING THEATRE, Great Plays of the 
American and European Stage, prepared 
under the Auspices of ANTA. "Edited by 
Alice Venezky Griffin, an associate editor 
of Theatre Arts Magazine. Foreword by 
Helen Hayes. A new approach to the ap- 
reciation and enjoyment of the drama. 
a the Oresteia to The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, this large volume presents a se- 
ries of American and European stage hits 
and explores the basic techniques and types 
of drama which these plays represent. It 
holds a wide appeal for the drama student, 
drama lover a general reader. 


Publisher's price $6.00. (S) 
l.A. Special Price $4.95 


MATINEE TOMORROW, Fifty Years of Our Theater by Ward 
Morehouse. An exciting and informal examination and interpre 
tation of the theatrical scene in America irom the time of Ben 
Hur to Death of a Salesman. The famous drama critic gives us 
a fascinating book of the theatre's plays, players, playwrights 
and producers, with many wonderful photographs, anecdotes and 
vast stage lore. 


Publisher's price $5.00. (6) T.A. Special Price $1.95 


ACCENTS ON OPERA by Boris Goldovsky. Sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. A noted pianist and lecturer assem- 
bles a collection of facts and anecdotes on that beloved institu- 
tion—opera. He has included a wide variety of topics; a “Who 
Was Who” section, more than 200 excerpts from scores and 23 
photographs of new productions. It will open new vistas for you 
in the world of opera. 


Publisher's price $4.00. () T.A. Special Price $2.95 


STANISLAVSKY: A Life by David Magarshack. The first 
definitive and fully illustrated biography of the most influential 
actor and teachér of the modern theatre. Based on previously 
unpublished material, it traces the development of the main 
principles Stanislavsky formulated in his famous system. There 
are fascinating revelations of his family, friends and associates 
including Chekhov, Gorky and many others. 

Publisher’s price $6.00. (8) T.A. Special Price $3.95 


DESIGNING FOR T.V. The Arts and Crafts in Television by 
page Bg Wade. The first practical and comprehensive book on 

design in television staging written expressly for the 
student, artist, craftsman and hem mos Se designer. There are 200 
illustrations, clearly explained, practical applications of art work, 
designs, stylizations and innumerable how-to-do-it hints. The 
author. Executive Coordinator of NBC Television, has provided 
the clearest and most complete account for all future and present 
T.V. designers and directors. 


Publisher’s price $8.50. (9) T.A. Special Price $5.75 


IN SEARCH OF THEATER by Eric Bentley. In this far-reach- 
ing, handsomely illustrated book, one of the two foremost con 
temporary writers on the arts of the theatre surveys with a 
critical eye and friendly intent the theatrical life of the Western 
World since the end of World War Il. His chapters are written 
from firsthand experience as a critic and director and deal with 
glsywrights, actors, producers, critics and audiences throughout 

urope and the United States. Among individuals who receive 
extended attention are Pirandello, Chaplin, Lorca, Shaw, Brecht, 
Barrault, Strindberg, Copeau, Yeats and many others. 


Publisher’s price $6.00. (10) T.A. Special Price $4.50 


PAGEANTRY ON THE SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE by Alice 
S. Venezky. A valuable aid to the student and to the stager of 
Shakespeare, this book points out the dramatic effectiveness of 
Shakespeare’s scenes of spectacle and proves the original staging 
of these scenes. It is the first comparative treatment between 
the two most popular forms of entertainment in epaere 
day—street pageantry and the stage play. 
Publisher's price $3.50. (11) 
T.A. Special Price $2.75 


AROUND THEATRES by Max Beerbohm. 
In these 5 —— 7 witty and civilized 
pages the Incomparable Max presents us 
with 153 of his finest drama reviews, ac- 
claimed everywhere as a landmark in dra- 
matic reviewing. His subjects include 
Shaw, James, Ibsen, Bernhardt, Duse, the 
ballet, the Grand Guignol and a host of 
other fascinating subjects. Wolcott Gibbs 
writes, “There is hardly a sentence in it 
that is not my own envy and despair.” It 
is a big, rich and satisfying book. 

Publisher's price $6.20. 


T.A. Special Price sis 
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Peter Pan (Mary Martin) to the rescue. The villainous scheme of Captain Hook, the pirate 


leader (Cyrus Ritchard, center), to make the lost boys walk the plank is foiled by Barrie’s 
youthful hero. 


October 20, 1954 
Winter Garden 


Richard Halliday presentation of Edwin Lester’s production of a new musical version 
of the James M. Barrie play, in three acts and eight scenes; music by Mark Charlap, lyrics 
by Carolyn Leigh; additional music by Jule Styne, with lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green; incidental music by Trude Rittman and Elmer Bernstein; production directed by 
Jerome Robbins, assisted by Mary Hunter; scenery by Peter Larkin, costumes by Motley, 


lighting by Peggy Clark; technical director, Richard Rodda; conductor, Louis Adrian; orches- 
tral arrangements by Albert Sendrey. 


The plot of this musical version follows the general outlines of the original 
play with one significant difference—the ending. Instead of having Wendy, the 
child, bid Peter good-by after promising to return for annual spring cleanings of 
his house (as in the original), Peter now returns to her home after an absence of 
some dozen years and finds her grown and married, and therefore unable to accom- 
pany him to Never-Never land. However, Wendy’s daughter Jane does accompany 
Peter. This new ending is adapted from the later Barrie work Peter and Wendy. 
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Tue Cast 


WENDY Kathy Nolan 
JOHN Robert Harrington 
LIZA Heller Halliday 
MICHAEL Joseph Stafford 
NANA Norman Shelly 
MRS. DARLING Margalo Gillmore 
MR. DARLING Cyril Ritchard 
PETER PAN Mary Martin 
LION Richard Wyatt 
KANGAROO Don Lurio 
OSTRICH Joan Tewkesbury 
SLIGHTLY David Bean 
TOOTLES Ian Tucker 
CURLY Stanley Stenner 
NIBS Paris Theodore 
CROCODILE Norman Shelly 
FIRST TWIN Alan Sutherland 
SECOND TWIN Darryl Duran 
CAPTAIN HOOK Cyril Ritchard 
SMEE Joe E. Marks 
TIGER LILY Sondra Lee 
CECCO Robert Tucker 
NOODLER Frank Lindsay 
JUKES William Burke 
STARKEY Robert Vanselow 
MULLINS James White 
WENDY GROWN-UP Sallie Brophy 
JANE Kathy Nolan 


PIRATES: Robert Tucker, Frank Lindsay, Frank Mar- 
asco, James Whyte, William Burke, Chester Fisher, 
John Newton, Arthur Tookoian, Robert Vanselow, 
Richard Winter. 


(INDIANS: Robert Banas, Don Lurio, Robert Piper, 
William Sumner, Richard Wyatt, Linda Dangcii, Lisa 
Lang, Suzanne Luckey, Joan Tewkesbury. 


General manager, Herman Bernstein; production 
manager, Michael Jeffrey; company manager, Abe 
Cohen; executive stage manager, Robert Linden; 
press representatives, Michel Mok and Peggy Phillips. 


The action opens and closes in the nursery of the 
Darling home, with an intermediate excursion to 
Never-Never land. 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Tender Shepherd,” “I’ve Got 
to Crow,” “Neverland,” “I’m Flying,” “Pirate Song,” 
“A Princely Scheme,” “Indians!,” “Wendy,” “An- 
other Princely Scheme,” “Neverland Waltz,” “I 
Won’t Grow Up,” “Mysterious Lady,” “Ugg-a- 
Wugg,” “The Pow-Wow Polka,” “Distant Melody,” 
“To the Ship,” “Hook’s Waltz,” “The Battle.” 





Right above: “I’ve to to Crow,” one of Mary Mar- 
tin’s principal Act I numbers, occurs shortly after 
Peter enters the Darling nursery and, with the assist- 
ance of Tinker Bell, succeeds in recovering his 


shadow. 


Right below: Off to Never-Never land. Peter (Mary 
Martin) soars aloft, showing the way for the Darling 


children (left to right): Wendy (Kathy Nolan), Mi- 
chael (Joseph Stafford) and John (Robert Har- 


rington). 


Photographs by JOHN ENGSTEAD 
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THE TRAVELING LADY 


October 27, 1954 
The Playhouse 

The Playwrights’ Company production of a play in three 
acts and four scenes by Horton Foote; directed by Vincent 
J. Donehue; setting, lighting and costumes by Ben Edwards. 


Tue Cast 


MRS. MAVIS Mary Perry 


Jack Lord 

Calvin Thomas 
Kim Stanley 
Brook Seawell 
Helen Carew 
Katherine Squire 
Kathleen Comegys 
Lonny Chapman 
Tony Sexton 


SLIM MURRAY 

J UDGE ROBEDAUX 
GEORGETTE THOMAS 
MARGARET ROSE 
CLARA BREEDLO'* 
SITTER MAVIS 

MRS. TILLMAN 
HENRY THOMAS 
SHERIFF 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
George Oshrin; production stage manager, James Gelb; 
stage manager, Tony Kraber; press representatives, William 
Fields, Walter Alford and Reginald Dennenholz. 


The action takes place during three days in early spring 
of the present time in the sun parlor, side porch and yard 
of Clara Breedlove’s house in a small Texas coastal town. 


SYNOPSIS: Georgette Thomas arrives in the 
play’s small town locale with her young daughter 
Margaret Rose to rent a house where they and her 
husband Henry will live. Henry, she reluctantly 
admits, is just completing a prison term for stabbing 


a man. Clara and her brother Slim, a restless young 
fellow, graciously offer to let the pair stop at their 


home and rest following the long bus ride. Neither 
mother nor daughter realizes that Henry had been 
released from prison a month earlier and is now 
working as a yardman for a neighbor, Mrs. Tillman, 
a temperance advocate whose hobby is rehabilitating 
wayward souls. Slim brings Henry to Georgette, and 
the startled Henry explains that he had been working 
quietly to earn enough to set up housekeeping again. 
He promises to return for his wife and daughter in 
an hour. But instead he falls off a wagon, gathers up 
his employer’s valuabies in a suitcase and seeks to 
make a getaway alone. His scheme is thwarted in 
part by eccentric old Mrs. Mavis, another neighbor, 
who in the course of her wanderings finds the suitcase 
and hides it under the porch of Clara’s house. Slim 
meanwhile has fallen in love with Georgette ; he had 
been deserted by his wife, and her subsequent death 
a year earlier has made him moody and unsettled. 
He is now about to leave his sister and take another 
job in a nearby town. Henry is captured and faces a 
return to prison. But he is granted a farewell meeting 
with his wife and a first meeting with his daughter. 
Even this works out badly for him when he makes a 
futile break during the interview and is lead away in 
handcuffs. After declaring his love for Georgette, 
Slim prepares to leave with her and Margaret Rose, 
who have accepted his offer to drive them to a 
nearby town where Georgette intends to find work 
and start a new life. 


The wife and daughter of a ne’er-do-well find a champion in the small town setting of Horton Foote’s drama. Left to 7 


Brook Seawell, Kim Stanley and Jack Lord. 


FRED FEHL 








THE RAINMAKER 


October 28,1954 
Cort Theatre 


Ethel Linder Reiner production, in association with Hope 
Abelson, of a romantic play by N. Richard Nash in three 
acts; directed by Joseph Anthony, setting and lighting by 
Ralph Alswang, costumes by Bolasni. 


Tue Cast 
H. C. CURRY 


NOAH CURRY 


Cameron Prud’homme 

Joseph Sullivan 
JIM CURRY Albert Salmi 
LIZZIE CURRY Geraldine Page 
FILE Richard Coogan 
SHERIFF THOMAS Tom Flatley Reynolds 
BILL STARBUCK Darren McGavin 


General manager, Thomas Hammond; company manager, 
Joseph Moss; stage manager, William Watts; press repre- 
sentatives, Ben Washer and Ted Goldsmith. 


The action takes place during the course of a single sum- 
mer day about thirty years ago in a Western state during a 
time of drought, and alternates between the main room of 
the Curry home, the sheriff’s office and the tack room of 
the Curry ranch. 


SYNOPSIS: H. C. Curry is a ranch owner doubly 
plagued by drought conditions and the prospect that 
his daughter Lizzie faces a future as an old maid. 
With an eye to a better future fer this plain, serious- 
minded girl, he maps a campaign to get the sheriff's 
deputy File interested in her—to the embarrassment 
of the girl and the skepticism of her brother Noah, 


a level-headed chap who runs the ranch and feels 
that Lizzie should accept her fate rather than raise 
false hopes that can only lead to unhappiness. File 
rejects the offer to have supper at the Curry home. 


ALFREDO VALENTE 


A _ fast-talking stranger momen- 
tarily dazzles a family in a drought- 
stricken area with fancy claims of 
being able to cause rain and other 
natural wonders. Left to right: 
Joseph Sullivan, Geraldine Page, 
Cameron Prud’homme, Darren 
McGavin, Albert Salmi. 


He is a moody fellow whose intense preoccupation 
traces to the fact that his wife had deserted him six 
years earlier; his status as a “divorced man” weighs 
on him so heavily that he cannot bear to admit it 
and instead claims to be a widower. His place at the 
Curry table is unexpectedly taken by a mysterious 
stranger who calls himself Bill Starbuck. The latter 
arrives seemingly from out of nowhere with expan- 
sive tales about being able to bring rain. His glibness 
repels Lizzie and Noah, but Curry and his younger— 
and not overly bright—son Jim go along with this 
offer to break the drought for a payment of $100, in 
advance. Starbuck gradually breaks down Lizzie’s 
resistance by urging her to discover her femininity. 
But when File does call, her attempt in this direction 
leads to giddiness and his rejection of her. Crushed, 
she steals out to the tack room where Starbuck is to 
spend the night, ostensibly to bring him some bed- 
ding. There she discovers love for the first time ; and 
though she gets him to admit his background as a 
charlatan and is too pragmatic to accept all of his 
dream world, she is fascinated by him. When File 
and the sheriff arrive in search of a confidence man 
whom all recognize as Starbuck, Curry refuses to let 
Noah warn Lizzie. When the latter learns of the 
search, she unsuccessfully tries to warn the stranger, 
but does persuade File to let him escape. And when 
Starbuck seeks to take her along, this forces File to 
declare his love for her—which she accepts. The 
sudden arrival of heavy rain permits the stranger to 
depart in a burst of glory. 





QUADRILLE 


November 3, 1954 
Coronet Theatre 


John C. Wilson and H. M. Tennent, Ltd. production of a 
romantic comedy by Noel Coward in three acts and seven 
scenes; directed by Alfred Lunt, settings and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton, settings supervised by Charles Elson, costumes 
supervised by Stanley Simmons, lighting by Jean Rosenthal. 


Tue Cast 


FIRST FRENCH WOMAN 
FIRST FRENCH MAN 
BUFFET MANAGERESS 
THE REV. EDGAR SPEVIN 
SARAH (HIS WIFE) 


Madeleine Clive 

Byron Mitchell 
Patricia Quinn O’Hara 
Jerome Kilty 
Phyllis Connard 
Nina Reader 
Bruce Webster 
Richard Longman 
Brian Aherne 
Edna Best 

Harold Crane 
THE MARCHIONESS OF HERONDEN (SERENA) Lynn Fontanne 
LADY HARRIET RIPLEY ’ Brenda Forbes 
FOSTER Mildred Clinton 
FOOTMAN Rhoderick Walker 
AXEL DIENSEN Alfred Lunt 
Dorothy Sands 
Mildred Clinton 
Michael Lewis 


GWENDOLYN (HIS DAUGHTER ) 

WAITER 

COURIER 

THE MARQUIS OF HERONDEN (HUBERT) 
MRS. AXEL DIENSEN (CHARLOTTE ) 
CATCH POLE 


OCTAVIA, COUNTESS OF BONNINGTON 
SECOND FRENCH WOMAN 
SECOND FRENCH MAN 


General manager, C. Edwin Knill; company manager, 
Lawrence Farrell; stage manager, William Chambers; press 
representatives, Willard Keefe and David Tebet. 


The action opens in May, 1873, in the Buffet de la Gare, 
Boulogne, and closes there in June, 1874. There are inter- 
mediate scenes in Serena’s sitting zoom in Heronden House, 
Belgrave Square, and the Villa Zodiaque, St. Guillaume des 
Fleurs, France. 


SYNOPSIS: The handsome but fatuous Hubert 


VANDAMM 


‘ 


At a villa in the south of 
France, a philandering English 
marquis (Brian Aherne) and his 
latest flame (Edna Best) are 
overtaken in their elopement by 
their respective spouses, played 
by the Lunts. 


and the beautiful but shallow Charlotte are discov- 
ered in Boulogne, traveling incognito to the south of 
France after deserting their respective spouses in 
England. Hubert is an incurable philanderer, while 
Charlotte is a native of Boston and extremely con- 
scious of this glorious heritage. As the pair is on the 
way, Serena learns the news, first through a note 
from Hubert, the content of which she manages to 
hide from her voraciously inquisitive friend Lady 
Harriet, and then through a visit from Axel. The 
latter insists that they “pool their resources” to keep 
this elopement from fulfillment, since the scandal 
would wreck all their lives. The first meeting between 
the jilted pair has its rough moments, though they 
eventually agree on the need for joint action. Serena 
is a self-contained gentlewoman obviously unaccus- 
tomed to the plain forthrightness of Axel, a self- 
made American railroad tycoon from the Middle 
West who likes his coffee “hot, black and strong.” 
They soon set out in pursuit of the eloping pair and 
overtake them in the Villa Zodiaque, where both 
couples settle down for several days of existence that 
amounts to an armed truce. Eventually Charlotte’s 
weakness of character and her discernment of 
Hubert’s true nature pave the way for both couples 
to call off the respective separations and to return to 
England. But there it soon develops that Charlotte is 
returning to the States to see her attorney and 
Hubert is about to embark on another flight with a 
new acquaintance—though he tells Serena he is going 
big-game hunting in Africa. In the final scene Axel 
and Serena, who have become extremely attracted 
despite their diverse backgrounds, are themselves 
headed for the same Villa Zodiaque, after he prom- 
ises to mend such habits as spitting into the fireplace 
and assures her, “We'll have cuspidors in every 


” 


room. 





FANNY 


César (Ezio Pinza), proprietor of the Bar de la Marine, sets out for an evening on the town in Act I of this adaptation 
of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy. Left to right: William Tabbert, Pinza, Don McHenry, Walter Slezak and Edna Preston. 


November 4, 1954 
Majestic Theatre 


David Merrick and Joshua Logan production of a musical 
play in two acts; book by S. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan, 
based on the Marcel Pagnol triogy Marius, Fanny and César; 
music and lyrics by Harold Rome; directed by Mr. Logan, 
scenery and lighting by Jo Mielziner, costumes by Alvin 
Colt, dances by H'elen Tamiris, musical direction and vocal 
arrangements by Lehman Engel, orchestral arrangements by 
Philip J. Lang, musical continuity by Trude Rittman. 


Tue Cast 
ARAB RUG SELLER 
MARIUS 
FANNY 
MAORI VENDOR 
LACE VENDOR 
CUSTOMERS 


Mohammed el Bakkar 

William Tabbert 

Florence Henderson 

Katherine Graves 

Betty Carr 

Toni Wheelis, Lindsay Kirkpatrick, 
Dolores Smith, Margaret Baxter 
Tani Seitz 

Dran Seitz 

Wally Strauss 

Bill Pope, Dean Crane, 

Ronald Cecill, Michael de Marco 
NANETTE Norma Doggett 
MIMI Carolyn Maye 
MARIE Ellen Matthews 
MICHELLETTE Jane House 
PANISSE Walter Slezak 
SAILOR Herb Banke 
THE ADMIRAL Gerald Price 
MOROCCAN DRUMMER Charles Blackwell 
SECOND MATE Henry Michel 
FISHERMAN Steve Wiland 
SAILMAKER Jack Washburn 


CLAUDINE 
CLAUDETTE 
CHARLES 

HIS FRIENDS 
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FISH STALL WOMAN 
AN ARAB 

CESAR 

HONORINE 
ESCARTIFIQUE 

M. BRUN 

ARAB DANCING GIRL 
NUN 

CESARIO 

BUTLER 

MAID 

GARAGE OWNER 
PRIEST 

ACOLYTES 


Florence Dunlap 
Michael Scrittorale 
Ezio Pinza 

Edna Preston 
Alan Carney 

Don McHenry 
Nejla Ates 

Ruth Schumacher 
Lloyd Reese 

Mike Mason 

Pat Finch 

Tom Gleason 

Ray Dorian 


Gary Wright, Daniel Labeille 


General manager, Jack Schlissel; production manager, 
Jean Barrere; stage manager, Kermit Kegley; publicity 
director, Dick Weaver. 


The entire action takes place in and around the old port of 
Marseilles over a period of years; the time is not so long ago. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Never Too Late for Love,” “Cold 
Cream Jar Song.” “Octopus Song,” “Restless Heart,” “Why 
Be Afraid to Dance?,” “Shika, Shika,” “Welcome Home,” 
“T Like You,” “I Have to Tell You,” “Fanny “Montage” 
(The Lovers, The Sailing), “Oysters, Cockles and Mussels,” 
“Panisse and Son,” “Wedding Dance,” “Birthday Song,” “To 
My Wife,” “The Thought of You,” “Love Is a Very Light 
Thing,” “Other Hands, Other Hearts,” “Be Kind to Your 
Parents,” “Césario’s Party” (Cirque Francais) 


SYNOPSIS: Fanny, attractive young daughter of 
the fish stall proprietor Honorine, loves Marius, son 
of César, proprietor of the adjoining waterfront cafe. 
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Her attachment is encouraged more by César than 
by Marius, who soon fulfills an urge to go to sea by 
signing onto a ship bound for a five-year voyage. 
Shortly after his departure Fanny finds herself 
pregnant and confides to her mother that it is Mar- 
ius’ child. Honorine, who earlier had been cool to 
Panisse’s attentions to her daughter, now sees in 
this proposal a solution to a difficult situation. (Dis- 
counting his wealth, Honorine had pointed out, 
“Nightgowns have no pockets.”) Fanny confides her 
situation to Panisse and César, and though the latter 
is understandably revolted at the thought of losing 
claim to his grandson, he agrees that the match 
involving Fanny and Panisse, a middle-aged sail- 
maker and widower with a bad heart, is the best 
possible solution in the light of Marius’ absence. 


The interior of the shop of the 
Marseilles sailmaker Panisse pro- 
vides the setting for this number 
sung by Ezio Pinza. On stage with 
him are Walter Slezak and Florence 
Henderson. Scenery for the musical 
was designed by Jo Mielziner. 






During the celebration of her wed- 
ding to Panisse (Walter Slezak), 
Fanny (Florence Henderson) dreams 
she is dancing with her true love, 
Marius (William Tabbert). Left to 
right, foreground: Ezio Pinza, Slezak, 
Miss Henderson, Tabbert. 


The childless Panisse is overjoyed at the prospect 
of having a son that everyone will think his own. 
A while after the wedding Marius returns for a few 
hours, embraces Fanny and claims the child, Césario, 
but César hustles him off with the admonition that 
parenthood involves more than the mere act of be- 
getting. Eventually Marius returns to France and 
gets a job in a garage located down the coast prepar- 
atory to sailing for America. He is visited by Césario, 
who obviously has inherited his father’s love of the 
sea; and Césario unsuccessfully begs to be taken 
along on the voyage. Not long after Marius’ depar- 
ture and shortly before Panisse’s death, the stricken 


sailmaker, with an eye to both his wife’s security 
and happiness, dictates a letter to César in which he 
asks Marius to succeed him as Fanny’s husband. 





PETER PAN 


My nominee for the hero of the 
month on Broadway is Jerome Robbins. 
He is responsible for the transformation 
of J. M. Barrie’s slushy nonsense into 
one of the most exuberant musical plays 
in many years. There is an impression 
around that this new production of 
Peter Pan is just the same old model 
with maybe some chrome trimming on 
the fenders and a wrap-around wind- 
shield in the person of Mary Martin. 
But the new Peter Pan has about as 
much resemblance to the old one as 
Oklahoma! had to Green Grow the 
Lilacs. The miracle that Robbins has 
executed is as thrilling as what Richard 
Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein and Rou- 
ben Mamoulian wrought nearly twelve 
years ago—and perhaps even more so 
because the Peter Pan score, while it 
suits the events taking place on stage, 
lacks any surges of lyric inventiveness 
or melodic passion. There are no songs 
like “Many a New Day” to help the 
director accent a climax or adorn a 
mood. And yet you are lifted as high 
as if you were hooked up to the device 
that carries Peter into the clouds. If 
things ever go badly for Robbins in the 
theatre and he needs a job in television, 
I am sure there will be a position for 
him on the Arthur Godfrey program. 
Here is humility that exceeds Godfrey’s 
wildest dream. The program credits pro- 
claim only a modest “production di- 
rected and staged by Jerome Robbins.” 

From beginning to end, the new Peter 
Pan (it ought to have a fresh title like 
Neverland! or maybe The Great God 
Pan to differentiate it from the old Peter 
Pan) is vibrant with a sweep and 
humor and gaiety. Among Robbins’ most 
sparkling creative fancies is the episode 
in which Wendy sews Peter’s missing 
shadow to his body. Mary Martin looks 
upon herself with pleased astonishment. 
She turns her head and beholds her long 
shadow thrown on the green blinds of 
an enormous shutter upstage. Then she 
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flexes her fingers and, in sheer delight, 
casts shadowgraphs upon the shutter— 
animal shadows teasing and nipping at 
each other. The business is rounded 
off with her chanting “I’ve Got to 
Crow” and illustrating her impulse with 
the most unbelievably delicious rooster 
noises you ever heard. 


Another of Robbins’ sparkling thoughts 
was having Captain Hook—played by 
Cyril Ritchard in a plumed hat as if 
he were playing a rake in a Congreve 
comedy, but a slightly neurotic rake— 
scheme out his evil plots to various 
rhythms. Whenever he is trying to 
figure out some method of liquidating 
Peter Pan, Ritchard asks the orchestra 


to strike up a dance tune. He plots his’ 


dire schemes, variously, to a tango, a 
waltz, a tarantella. 


But rhythm and movement possess 
the whole show. Robbins has fused his 
choreographic genius with what, for 
him, must be a newly discovered flair 
for moving actors around in a dramatic 
story. In only one scene did I feel that 
his grip on the action fumbled. That 
is the scene on board the buccaneers’ 
ship when Peter Pan, the Lost Boys and 
the Indians do battle with the Pirates. 
For five minutes everybody runs around 
wildly, shouting and brandishing weap- 
ons. It is utter chaos without any 
meaning for an audience. It is perhaps 
impossible to orchestrate so many dif- 
ferent forces on a stage—particularly 
when they are in conflict—and achieve 
an integrated action. Even when the con- 
flict is between two large groups who 
do not intermingle quite as chaotically 
as the Pirates and the Indians, the 
manipulation of large groups on a stage 
requires a patient hand and an attention 
to a multitude of exits, entrances and 
crosses painstakingly timed. It is a skill 
achieved after many years. George 
Abbott’s direction of the opening fac- 
tory scene in The Pajama Game and 
Rouben Mamoulian’s direction of the 
fight between the cowmen and the 


farmers in Oklahoma! are successful 
examples of this feat. 


Robbins has taken the idiotic Indians 
of Barrie’s silly story and transmuted 
them into a hilarious band of scared 
warriors, timorously tiptoeing around 
under the leadership of a winsome little 
creature with a crooked smile on her 
lips and a seductive twinkle in her eyes. 
Sondra Lee, who plays Tiger Lily, 
captivated me completely. 


The best scene of all, I think, is one 
in which Captain Hook encounters 
Peter on a path in the forest and Pan, 
darting out from behind trees in a 
variety of disguises, torments Hook out 
of his wits. It has the quality of antic 
madness of the old Disney cartoons in 
which a wolf might change his voice 
and costume five times in rapid succes- 
sion in an effort to trap a small animal 
of some sort. 


Miss Martin, with her I’m-in-love- 
with-a-wonderful-guy smile and her 
kinectic stance and her limber physique, 
has never been more incandescent. She 
is one of those rare creatures who com- 
pletely owns a stage when she stands 
in front of us. The first act of the old, 
or lesser, Peter Pan concludes with 
Peter and the children flying out of 
the Darling house. This was not enough 
for Robbins. He has added a new 
scene showing Peter, Wendy, John and 
Michael soaring through the sky en 
route to Never-Never land. In an aerial 
exhibition as good as anything the 
Flying Concellos ever put on during 
a circus, the quartet wildly flies from 
one end of the stage to the other with 
Miss Martin screaming pleasure. And 
you have no doubt that she actually 
flies. You are not conscious of the 
wires. You are seeing a thing of magic. 
It is one of the most electrifying experi- 
ences I’ve ever had in a theatre. When 
the curtain fell and my ten-year-old 
son and I went up the aisle for an 
orangeade, I felt as if we two were 
also floating on air. 





THE SEASON ON BROADWAY cont. 


THE RAINMAKER 


Like Peter Pan’s J. M. Barrie, N. 
Richard Nash, the author of The Rain- 
maker, wants us to believe in fairies. 
Nash’s fairy is, however, a more de- 
lightful if more garrulous fairy than 
Tinker Bell. I would cheerfully clap 
my hands until they were bruised to 
keep Nash’s character Starbuck alive, 
whereas I have always been obsessed 
with the desire to organize a conspiracy 
in an audience so that nobody would 
clap his hands when Peter Pan made 
his plea, and Tinker Bell would go to 
a deserved death as a consequence. 
Starbuck is a chap who claims that with 
the use of a bass drum, mystical white 
lines painted outside a house and ex- 
hortations to the heavens, he can bring 
rain to a cattleman whose stock is dying 
of thirst. He is a figure of dashing ro- 
mance. He comes with promises not 
only of rain but also of love and beauty 
to the cattleman’s daughter. She is dry- 
ing up because of a fixation that she is 
unattractive to the male sex. After a 
night in the rainmaker’s arms, the gir] 
comes to believe in her loveliness and 
finds her true love in the person of a 
deputy sheriff, File. The sheriff in turn 
has learned that Starbuck is a con man 
wanted in a dozen states for swindling 
the gullible. (Incidentally I have al- 
ways suspected that Tinker Bell, in 
spare moments, worked a _ three-card 
monte racket at carnivals and fairs.) But 
Starbuck is not emotionally a crook. 
He believes in himself. He wants des- 
perately to bring rain. He always fails. 
In a scene written with a fine sense of 
pathos and humor, Starbuck describes 
to the girl his life of frustration, his 
need to make miracles. Then in the 
closing moments of the play, thunder 
is heard and the rain falls. I am not 
ashamed to tell you that I cried with 
happiness when the rains came. 

Nash has written the first completely 
satisfying drama of the season, and it 
has been acted and directed with a 
verve and a glow of sympathy and 
tenderness and an awareness of the 
human qualities of men and women. 
He is to be congratulated for conceiving 
a story and characters that leave a 
pleasant taste in the mouth, and Joseph 
Anthony, who staged the production, 
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has made the people come to a very 
spirited life. 

With her interpretation of the frus- 
trated spinster who experiences an 
emotional renaissance, Geraldine Page 
can take her place in the first rank of 
American actresses. Her technical 
equipment is prodigious, encompassing 
the fullest range of vocal and physical 
effects. But her ability to make every 
gesture and tone convey a touch of 
character is only the beginning of her 
great talent. Behind the gestures there 
is a sharp and perceptive mind, ana- 
lyzing a character and finding the per- 
fect details to round it into reality. 
She has trained herself in the art of 
mobilizing her emotions and expressing 
them through her ideas and gestures. 
She is already a superb mime, and a 
dazzling future lies before her. I should 
not be surprised if she is to the theatre 
of the fifties what Helen Hayes was to 
the theatre of the thirties. When the 
action calls for Miss Page to awkwardly 
stumble against the stairs, she doesn’t 
just pantomime awkwardness—she 
really stumbles so that you’re embar- 
rassed for her. In The Rainmaker, she 
arpeggios the scales of emotion like 
a virtuoso, equally wonderful in a low- 
comedy scene when she attempts to 
seduce File by the stereotyped wiles of 
the small-town flirt, and when she 
is being a Juliet to the rainmaker’s 
Romeo. All the members of the com- 
pany are beyond reproach, especially 
Cameron Prud’homme as the father, 
Albert Salmi as an indignant younger 
brother and Darren McGavin as Tinker 
Bell. A wonderful, wonderful play. 


FANNY 


A famous quatrain by Oliver Gold- 
smith kept running through my brain 
as, weary and exhausted after three 
hours of ponderous spectacle, I trudged 
out of the Majestic Theatre and stag- 
gered to my automobile. I was too 
benumbed even to go to a bar and grill 
and toss down a few quick bourbons 
which I needed badly. The quatrain: 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her 


melancholy? 

What art can wash her guilt away? 
When theatrical craftsmen as noble 
as Josh Logan, Sam Behrman, Harold 
Rome, Jo Mielziner and Helen Tamiris 
become involved in so complex an 
enterprise as a musical version of Mar- 
cel Pagnol’s great trilogy Marius, Fanny 
and César, and after long and intense 
labors produce a lengthy musical play 
in which there is no music in the music 
and no play in the play, and in which 
the poignancy of the original story has 
been diluted in a confusion of moti- 
vations, and the characters—with two 
exceptions—seem to be killing time, 
what is the critic who loves the theatre 
and has looked forward so long to this 
production to say? He can summon up 
no charm to soothe the melancholy of 
the craftsmen or wash away their guilt. 
For myself, I felt let down. The spec- 
taculars of Broadway may sometimes be 
as disappointing as those of television. 
I suppose as good a way as any to 
focus the folly to which our craftsmen 
stooped is to begin with the casting. 
The heart of the play involves the port 
city of Marseilles and the lure of nauti- 
cal adventure for the mind of a young 
man of Marseilles. We should be filled 
with Marseilles—its- sounds, sights, 
smells. We should feel a saline bite in 
our noses, and the music needs to 
thunder with the Conradian motif of 
voyaging to foreign places. But the sets 
are so brightly painted, so ornate, so— 
well—clean, that they suggest not an 
ancient, dirt-encrusted town but the 
quarters of the Macdonald Construction 
Company. And the beating of the ocean 
is heard in neither the speech of the 
personae nor the chords of the music. 
But to the casting. To play the four 
chief roles, we have the Italian Ezio 
Pinza, the Austrian Walter Slezak, 
a corn-fed Kentucky number named 
Florence Henderson and the Midwest- 
erner Bill Tabbert. Now, I do not be- 
lieve in the theory of casting to type, 
but unless the performers can create 
an illusion of what they are not in 
themselves, then it is much wiser to 
cast to type. The international quartet 
creates no illusion of persons from 
Marseilles. But as in the case of Gold- 
” these are the 

things one finds out too late. 


smith’s “lovely woman, 
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Just as it was found out that Miss 
Henderson and Tabbert have not reached 
that phase in their emotional growth 
as actors in which they can conceive 
and convey a relationship of passion 
and subjective conflict. Perhaps Behr- 
man and Logan became aware of the 
situation in Boston and consequently 
made their cuts in that segment of 
Fanny dealing with the young lovers. 
As a result, the relationship is not ex- 
plored, and despite various duets and 
solos and some amorous conversation, 
nothing happens emotionally, either be- 
tween the lovers or between them and 
the audience. Therefore, as we watch 
the work unfold, the emphasis falls on 
the interplay between César, the father 
of Marius, and Panisse, an older man 
who marries Fanny after Marius has 
made her pregnant and run away to 
sea before he knows she is pregnant. 
The forces of the production are all 
out of balance 

Out of the debacle, only two satisfying 
things emerged for me: the perform- 
ances of Walter Slezak as Panisse and 
of Gerald Price, a young and extremely 
gifted character actor, as the Admiral. 
The Admiral is a raffish, vaguely evil 
person who loiters around the docks 
and cafés of Marseilles. He has a mas- 
terly glower and a beautiful slink. He 
brings the fish-stink odor of Marseilles 
into the production whenever he is 
about. And Slezak projects the same 
fine warmth and goodness he did in 
My 3 Angels. He has a robust senti- 
mentality that is comic and yet affec- 
tionately so, and although he is never 
a Frenchman, he is at least enjoyable 
to see. Pinza, of course, cannot act, 
and nobody expects him to act. He got 
by in South Pacific because he had 
a minimum of lines to speak and the 
emotions he had to deal with were un- 
complicated. He was also given a few 
good songs to do. In Fanny he has long 
speeches, a complex role to master, and 
the songs are not there. 

There is also a strenuously voluptu- 
ous belly dancer, Nejla Ates by name. 
She is very good. She doesn’t have a 
thing to do with the plot. 


THE TRAVELING LADY 


Since television has need of six or 
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seven full-length original plays each 
week, it is inevitable that many play- 
wrights, veterans and apprentices alike, 
will be attracted to writing for the 
medium. When they then turn to the 
legitimate theatre, they are subject to 
certain pitfalls. 


The Traveling Lady suggests an 
expanded TV play, though it was writ- 
ten for the stage. You cannot take 
a television play, no matter how fine, 
and transform it into a stage play by 
stretching it out like a rubber band 
Nor can you employ TV Writing tech- 
nique in the theatre. Regardless of its 
stage origin, this Horton Foote work 
gives the effect of such stretching. The 
stretch-out results only in a thinning 
of emotion. Television tells a story by 
means of a camera, which permits the 
use of close-ups and visual effects so 
that a minimum of dialogue will suggest 
moods and emotions. Television can 
see life through a microscope. It is 
a microscopic medium. But the stage 
is not only life at full length instead of 
a twenty-one-inch screen, but it is life 
magnified. Foote has genuine powers 
of creating characters and visualizing 
a crisis. He must now master the ardu- 
ous task of learning how to invent a 
series of incidents so that the crisis can 
rise and culminate in an emotionally 
significant climax leading to a catharsis 
N. Richard Nash, also a _ television 
writer, achieved a catharsis for me in 
The Rainmaker. Foote did not. The 
Rainmaker actually had been done pre- 
viously on television, but in this case 
the author had taken a previously un- 
produced full-length play and com- 
pressed it into forty-eight minutes. 


The crisis with which we were pre- 
sented in The Traveling Lady held a 
promise of suspense. Georgette Thomas, 
played by Kim Stanley, comes to a small 
Texas town searching for her ne’er-do- 
well husband, who is about to be let 
out of jail. But the promise is never 
fulfilled. The characters who should 
do the talking—the wife, the husband 
and another man who has fallen in love 
with the wife—are struck dumb at 
moments when they should rise to a 
denouement of expression. And a bevy 
of minor characters—old ladies, mostly 
—gossip away at great length. The 


dramatic tension is dissipated in this in- 
terminable and irrelevant gossip. When 
the husband and wife reach their great 
confrontation scene in the lest act, Foote 
has been able to compose nothing sig- 
nificant for them to say to each other 
On television the slightest change of 
facial expression may suggest stark 
tragedy, but in the theatre, even when 
you are telling a story about people 
who are meant to be inarticulate, you 
must articulate their inarticulateness, 
so to speak. One can see Eugene O’Neill 
grappling with the contradictions of this 
problem in his early plays about the 
sea and in The Emperor Jones. By the 
time he came to write Desire Under 
the Elms, O’Neill learned how to make 
laconic persons spill out their guts and 
yet not lose their withdrawn character- 
istics. Foote has a rich talent for draw- 
ing people who are real, who bleed 
when cut; what he has to learn in 
the theatre is that which one can learn. 
I have no doubt that he will write 
many good plays for the Broadway 
theatre. For all its shortcomings Travel- 
ing Lady is nothing he need be ashamed 
of, because it is written with honesty 
and feeling and good taste. 

In appearance Kim Stanley is the 
clean, well-scrubbed, small-town Amer- 
ican girl. Her looks—the strong body, 
the large face, the pronounced features, 
the big, warm eyes—remind one of 
Barbara Bel Geddes. But here too the 
smooth exterior covers a volcano of 
emotions. Miss Stanley is on her way 
to being a very great actress. She has 
a quality that cannot be taught at 
dramatic schools or learned in summer 
stock. When she makes an entrance she 
lights up a stage. Her appearance says, 
“Pay attention to me.” And one does. She 
communicated every emotion the author 
and director wanted her to communicate 
—embarrassment, loneliness, deep love, 
the need for familiar security, the de- 
sire not to impose on strangers and an 
abiding sense of the life force pulsating 
despite all the handicaps of bad luck 
One emotion was lacking in the script: 
There should have been a_ growing 
sense of horror as she became conscious 
of the slowly unfolding evil of her 
husband. I fhink Miss Stanley will be 
able to give us horror and tragedy as 
well as shame (continued on page 90) 
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VANDAMM 


The San Francisco waterfront saloon setting of The Time of Your Life in the original Broadway production 
of the Saroyan play. Left to right: Ross Bagdasarian, Tom Tully, Mary Cheffey, Evelyn Geller, Randolph 
Wade, Julie Haydon, Gene Kelly, Will Lee, Grover Burgess, Edward Andrews and Eddie Dowling. 


The Time of My Life 


Recalling the production of his Pulitzer Prize and Drama Critics award 
play fifteen years ago, one of our most colorful playwrights is filled with 
nostalgia—plus an urge to give a new twist to his so-called eccentricities 


Several years ago when Lawrence Langner’s autobiography entitled The Magic Curtain 
was published, I missed the book, as I have so many others. Now in the September issue of 
THEARTE ARTS I find several excerpts from the book in which I figure, and I am suddenly 
half-over-whelmed by a feeling of youth and nostalgia. 

I was quite a character in those days, it seems. For instance, I frequently sent out for 
pears to eat, and ate them. This was actually not eccentricity, however. The market nearest 
the Boston theatre where The Time of Your Life was being tried out in the fall of 1939 had 
no grapes or apples, which I would have preferred. In this manner come the legends and 
picayune martyrdom as well, for the pears were mushy and punk. 


“When the play opened in New Haven,” Langner writes, “it was in a state of incredible 


chaos .. . Nobody . . . seemed to know what the play was about, including the actors, and 


a bewildered audience left the theatre and learned from the papers the next day that the 
drama critics were equally bewildered.” 
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~ by William Saroyan 


The fact of the matter is that the play had been expertly staged by Robert Lewis, who 
earlier that year had staged my first play, My Heart’s in the Highlands. The first perform- 
ance in Nexy Haven was brilliantly performed by a fine cast. There was no chaos about any 
of it. The set by Boris Aronson was magnificent. The only trouble with the play on the 
voards was that it had not been directed by the playwright—-myself. A new kind of play 
impels or even demands a new kind of theatrical method and style, and the playwright 
himself is most apt to know what the method and style are. As I wrote The Time of Your 
Life I saw it on the boards, but in New Haven I saw something entirely different. There 
was authentic style to the performance, but it just wasn’t mine. I believed I had written 
a very simple folk play—the play of the American saloon. The play I saw seemed to me 
bogus Russian, and it was very boring. 

The chaos Langner speaks of came after the first performance when I made known to 
him that he had a flop, and an entirely useless one. Certain plays which fail do more for the 
theatre than most plays that succeed, but this was just a flop. I didn’t think the situation . 
was hopeless, however. Langner and his partner Theresa Helburn wanted to hire another 
director when Lewis resigned, but this director wanted the play to be rewritten—to post- 
pone the tryout in Boston for a month or so. I don’t believe in that Hollywood approach to 
theatrical problems, If there is any rewriting to be done, it should be done on the boards, as it 
was done by Shakespeare, Moliére, Lope de Vega and many others. 

“ . a couneil of war’was held and it was decided that Dowling, Saroyan and myself,” 
Langner goes on, “would endeavor to put the play into shape, giving Saroyan billing with 
Dowling as director. -T was soon to learn that Saroyan had never directed a play in his life, 
had not the slightest idea of how to talk to the actors in such a way that they understood 
him, nnd thee aaa a ceeetina with theme vented, from acting their parts himself in om 

manner and requesting them to imitate him, or else bellowing at them . 

Lat me see if. T can review the whole situation and clarify the foregoing sienealin 

I came = ie eee eee — ae om a performance of My Heart's 





in the Highlands. I felt that Robert Lewis had done 
a magnificent job on the whole, although I could not 
go along with certain conceptions of certain char- 
acters, as I told him, urging him and Harold Clurman 
of the Group Theatre to revise those conceptions and 
thereby to improve the play. Clurman explained to 
me in brilliant and rather involved language why 
I was mistaken. I was not at all convinced, but the 
play was not changed as I felt it should be. The 
relationship between the poet and his son was gooey, 
and anybody knows that the least gooey people in 
the world are apt to be a poet and his son. I am 
opposed to the gooey, even when supported by 
profound explanations on the part of those who are 
not so opposed. 

A short time later I met Eddie Dowling who, as 
I have said elsewhere, remarked that he would 
produce any play I might write. Thus challenged 
to get to work, I went to work and in six days 
wrote The Time of Your Life. I turned it over 
first to Harold Clurman, however, because I felt 
morally obliged to do so, since he had produced my 
first play. Clurman chose not to produce the play. 
He took some time to tell me why, but I didn’t 
understand anything he said. I understood that he 
chose not to produce it. I then took the play to 
Eddie Dowling who chose to produce it. Dowling 
in turn took it to the Theatre Guild, and the Guild 
hired Lewis to direct it. Lewis directed it. The play 
was boring and an unmistakable flop, and it looked 
as if a lot of money was about to go down the drain. 
I was determined to prevent my second play from 
being a flop. I have always loved the theatre and 
drama anywhere I might notice it. I wanted to 
write more plays and I wanted them to be produced, 
directed and performed as I believed they would 
have to be in order to reach people, for whom 
I wanted to write them. I therefore insisted on 
taking over. 

The Theatre Guild permitted this not so much 
from confidence as from helplessness. It had no 
choice. Of course I hadn’t directed a play in my 
life. At some time or another in his life every man 
hasn’t directed a play. At still another time in his 
life a man decides to direct a play and he directs it. 
After that, I suppose, he is a director. I said there 
was no need for the planned schedule of the play 
to skip a beat. I said the play would have great 
general appeal by the time it opened in New York. 
I said it might not be a hit, but it wouldn’t be a flop, 
either. I said it would be a new kind of American 
play which the public would judge for itself. 

Now, my opinion is that I wrote the play, I recast 
certain important parts (those of Gene Kelly and 
Celeste Holm), I worked with a new stage designer 
on a new set, and I directed the play from its first 
moment to its last—and nobody else did or half-did. 
To illustrate: The consensus of opinion was that the 
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-— KK i. Lona me ) 


Ross Bagdasarian, one of Saroyan’s West Coast importations, 
rang the bell during one of the memorable moments in The 
Time of Your Life, which opened in New York on October 
25, 1939 and had a run of 185 performances. “I myself had 
always been delighted by a marble game that had been 
beat,” Saroyan says 


marble game was a crackpot whim and not required 
by the story. I didn’t get the machine until the first 
performance in New York, and it took some doing 
to get it then. There had been a marble game on 
stage all the time, but it had been dead, and it didn’t 
do anything when it was supposed to. The machine 
did what it was supposed to do in the first New York 
performance, and neither the critics nor the public 
felt they did not understand what the machine did, 
if in fact they bothered to think about understanding 
it at all. They just (continued on page 95) 
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SPOTLIGHTED AT SARDI'S 


EDDIE FOY,JR. comes by his comedy talents quite honestly, and the same can be said of his 
recent elevation to the gallery of theatrical caricatures by Don Bevan in Sardi’s restaurant in New 
York. His success as a factory time-study man in the current hit The Pajama Game caps a career in 
the theatre that goes back almost to the time he was born in New Rochelle, New York, the community 
to which George M. Cohan paid his respects in Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway. As one of the 
Seven Little Foys, Eddie spent a great part of his youth trouping with his famous father before carrying 
on the family tradition on his own in such Broadway successes as Show Girl, The Cat and the Fiddle, 
At Home Abroad and the revival of The Red Mill. More recently road audiences saw him at the head 
of the cast of High Button Shoes. His talent was saluted by all of New York’s drama critics in their 
notices for The Pajama Game. Walter F. Kerr decribed him as “an old hand at gliding through a 
roomful of girls and gargling a passing tune.” And his casual comedy style was nowhere better 
captured than in this quote from Brooks Atkinson: “Eddie Foy, Jr., a true clown who can strut 
standing still, is immensely funny as a factory timekeeper and a mighty friendly man in a dance.” 
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THE TWENTIES: 


Recailing this gold-and-tinsel age in 
something more than the usual rose- 
tinted retrospect, a critic active at the 
time observes that its Babylonian as- 
pects are more than balanced by spi- 
ritual considerations 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


A famous cartoonist now deep in his sixties has 
covered the walls of his country house with the- 
atrical momentos. Gazing one day with misty 
eyes at a photograph of the Floradora Sextet he 
exclaimed, “I’d give anything to see again one of 
the musical comedies of my youth.” 

The reply was obvious. “What you really mean 
is that you would give anything to see any musical 
comedy with the eyes you had then.” And as the 
sad light of dawning disillusion spread over his 
face he sighed: “Perhaps you are right.” 

Everybody knows that distance lends enchant- 
ment. But then, sometimes, certain distant things 
really were enchanting. And there’s the rub. As 
Shakespeare knew, the prosperity of a jest lies 
in the ear of him who hears it. But how shall those 
of us who look back distinguish between the rich- 
ness of a joke or the eloquence of a drama and the 
receptiveness of our ears? How, especially, when 
the thing remembered lived on a stage? We can 
re-examine the text or hum the tune. But the 
presences which gave it life can live again only 
in memory—which is notoriously full of tricks. 

As for “Tell Me Pretty Maiden,” that was so long 
ago that I cannot be sure whether I remember it 
or only remember that I once did. But what of the 
nearer twenties, apparently now in the process of 
being rediscovered? Only a few years ago that 
epoch was regarded as outmoded at best, morally 
reprehensible at worst. Now the highbrow quarter- 
lies write about Scott Fitzgerald almost as fre- 
quently and almost as reverently as they do about 
Henry James. Off-Broadway theatres have revived 
plays of that era, and not all have been by O’Neill. 
One of the hits of the current season, The Boy 
Friend, is a musical deliberately “in the style of” 
the twenties, and a revival of Good News has been 
contemplated. There is even quite a lot of talkk— 
and apparently serious talk—about new editions 
of the Ziegfeld Follies, Vanities and Scandals. Is 
this mere nostalgia, if not a sort of desperation? 
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Or did the twenties—to use its own phrase— 
really have something. 

Suppose we start with the musicals. The first 
thing to remember is that it had a lot of them. 
There were approximately twice as many theatres 
as there are now; eight or nine openings a week 
was not unusual at the height of the season, and 
even the second-string critics on the dailies were 
kept busier than holders of the chairs are now. 
And a goodly proportion of the openings were 
musicals, not of one kind but many. 

The great team of Guy Bolton and P. G. Wode- 
house (an instinctive American who soon rectified 
the mistake he had made by being born in Eng- 
land) still had some book shows to write, either 
together or with others, and to go with the music 
of various composers. Irving Berlin and Vincent 
Youmans reached the heights of their careers. 
Richard Rodgers and Cole Porter were beginning 
to be heard of. Difficult as it may be to believe, 
there really was a time (1924) when The Student 
Prince was a new show, and its composer, Sig- 
mund Romberg, went on to The Desert Song 
and The New Moon, which helped to popularize 
a rather lush romanticism opposed to the tenuous 
gentility of the Wodehouse-Bolton-Kern formula. 
But perhaps the revue was most characteristic. 


Here in those Follies, Scandals and Vanities and 
the rest was the true unabashed expression of 
a mood not likely to be recaptured soon again— 
an orgiastic explosion of luxury, sensuality and 
ribald humor. What made them unique was the 
fact that they were not born, as such things often 
have been, out of fear and desperation; rather 
they came out of the conviction that wealth and 
abundance had come to stay. We cannot possibly 
understand them if we assume, as we almost 
inevitably do, that they were either produced or 
enjoyed by people who were saying to themselves, 
“After us the deluge.” Ironical as the fact may 
seem, these people were repeating instead what 
statesmen told them—that the “new era” of per- 
manent prosperity and luxury for everybody was 
just opening. 

When the revues were vulgar—and some 4s- 
pects like Ziegfeld’s parading giantesses loaded 
down with tons of costume were the essence of 
vulgarity—there was a kind of innocence about 
them too: the innocence of the nouveau riche 
whose orgies are not at all the same as the orgies 
of the decadent. But the revues were not all 
vulgarity either. At moments they were genuinely 
Dionysian instead, and I can still remember a 
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Fanny Brice was one of the leading 
comedians who appeared in the 
Ziegfeld Follies series which began 
shortly after the turn of the century 
and spanned the 1920’s. It was Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld who rescued Miss Brice 
from vaudeville and made her one 
of the top musical comedy figures of 
that colorful era. 


celebration of one edition of the Follies in which 
so serious a critic as Ludwig Lewisohn was moved 
to quote Horace and to think of pagan festivals. 
And what comedians there were to banish what, 
without them, might easily have become—the 
phrase is Aldous Huxley’s—‘“the imbecile earnest- 
ness of lust.” Ed Wynn, W. C. Fields, Bobby 
Clark and the absolutely incomparable Fanny 
Brice are just four leading examples. Of the 
absolute excellence of these comedians I have 
no doubt. Nostalgia need contribute nothing to 
our memory of them. If my cartoonist friend and 
I should be granted by some niggardly fairy one 
revisit and one only to the past, he might choose 
Floradora. I should take Fanny Brice doing, say, 
her interpretive modern dance “Rewolt!” 


When the thirties put on sack ‘cloth and ashes 
(and how some of even the most frivolous did go 
in for them!), this new period not unnaturally 
preferred to denounce or forget the more reckless 
of its revels. What is less excusable is that it per- 
versely forgot that there had been, at the same 
time, a great deal of aspiration. Not only the new 
generation but even those who had every reason 
to know better talked as though the previous 
decade had been remarkable for nothing except 
gangsters, bathtub gin and petting parties. To 
hear their diatribes one would never have guessed 
that a real renaissance of the arts had been in full 
swing; that, for instance, the Provincetown Play- 
house and the Washington Square Players had, 
just as the teens were ending, ignited the most 
fundamental and most rapidly developing revo- 
lution which the American theatre had ever 
known; that a single year in the twenties, 1924, 
had seen the first productions of The Show-Off, 
What Price Glory?, (continued on page 92) 
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MR. SPELVIN CRITICIZES THE CRITICS 


Pitars OF Souérry Ce Firin 


There is an old saying that drama critics are 
frustrated playwrights. Not provable. But some 
are frustrated one way or another. To judge from 
the notices he writes, for example, Walter F. Kerr 
(New York Herald Tribune) is a frustrated di- 
rector. William Hawkins (New York World- 
Telegram & Sun) strikes Spelvin as a frustrated 
music critic. And there is no doubt, no possible 
doubt whatever, that newspaper columnists are 
frustrated drama critics. This semester, more 
than ever before, the magpies, mynas and para- 
keets of journalism, who can write only short, 
simple phrases and are unable to decline a verb 
(about the only thing they won’t decline), have 
been muscling into the critical field. 

Most of the time these verbless and tenseless 
wonders of the New York press go opposite to the 
officially appointed play judges of their papers. 
Hawkins is frequently opposed by Frank Farrell, 
who appropriated the late O. O. McIntyre’s col- 
umn title “New York Day by Day.” 

John Chapman, properly anointed first-nighter 
for the Daily News, liked Fanny, calling it warm, 
delightful, captivating and tuneful. But the sheet’s 
Danton Walker, whose column is called “Broad- 
way,” knocked it all down by sniffing, “Fanny is 
a phantasmagoria containing about everything ex- 
cept entertainment. It tees off with an Arabian 
belly dance and winds up on a deathbed.” Walker 
did agree with Chapman, though, on Peter Pan. 
At least Spelvin thinks he did. Walker called it 
“an unmitigated delight,” and the press agent 
proudly picked this up for a quote in the ads. 
Unmitigated? The dictionary says this is some- 
thing that is unrelieved in its severity. But maybe 
that’s what Walker meant. It’s hard to tell what 
a columnist means. 

Champ undercutter is Walter Winchell (Daily 
Mirror) vs. the Mirror’s official man, Robert 
(Curly) Coleman. Winch goes to shows when he 
feels like it, but he doesn’t have to see a play to 
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review it. He reads all the notices, adds them up 
and hands down an opinion. And when Walter’s 
opinion is handed down—boy, it is Handed Down. 
The press agents clutch his simple words and fling 
them into type. Winchell may have said that all 
the reviews indicate that a certain show is a hit. 
The press agents’ advertising copy reads, “A hit! 
—Winchell.” (He seldom uses exclamation points 
except as sign language for Claudette Colbert’s 
legs [!!], but press agents are an excitable crew. 
The one for Can-Can has come up with the quote, 
“Dancing Spectacular!—Atkinson, Times.” Brooks 
Atkinson probably never used an exclamation 
in his life, even in conversation.) 


Most vulnerable play judge on a daily paper 
is John McClain (Journal-American), because 
everybody gets into his act—night-lifer Louis 
Sobol, chatterbox Dorothy Kilgallen, femme fa- 
tale Elsa Maxwell and statistician E. V. Durling. 
Even Cholly Knickerbocker has opinions. The 
critics take these Capone tactics lying down; 
seldom has Spelvin heard of a critic trying to be 
a columnist. Suicide would be preferable. 

Kerr has his Hy Gardner—if he wants him. 
Richard Watts, Jr. (Post) is runner-up to McClain, 
with such as Earl Wilson and Leonard Lyons 
hacking away at his job. The only critics who 
don’t have to worry about Fifth Columnist attacks 
are Atkinson and Whitney Bolton (Morning Tel- 
egraph). Atkinson doesn’t have to worry because 
the Times doesn’t own a columnist—unless you’d 
call Arthur Krock one, and Spelvin will be 
damned if he will. Bolton is safest of all, because 
in addition to being the critic, he is a columnist 
too, and has never differed with himself. 


SPANISH SPLIT 


Spelvin has caught others differing with them- 
selves, though—a new trend. John Martin, Times 
dance critic, put the blast on Hurtado de Cordoba’s 
Spanish dancers for being “too theatrical.” Less 
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than a month later another set of Sevillian stomp- 
ers and Castilian castaneters came to town, and 
Martin greeted them with, “With the debut last 
night of the Ballets Espagnols of Teresa and 
Luisillo at the Mark Hellinger Theatre, Hispanic 
relations hereabouts took a decided turn for the 
better. This is by no means just another of those 
Spanish dance recitals, but it is a fresh and lively 
evening in the theatre, with the accent strongly 
on the theatre.” Make up your mind, kid. 


Low-DOWN ON HIGH FINANCE 

A weekly paper read only by connoisseurs is 
the New York Enquirer, which comes out during 
the day Sunday and has a clean beat on many 
a torso victim, dope raid and socialite suicide. It 
has no drama critic, but it does have a fabulous 
columnist named Col. John R. Stingo, whose “Yea 
Verily Verily” is a mine of misspellings and ami- 
able aberrations. Now and then Stingo takes up 
the theatre, and it strikes Spelvin that he may be 
the most profound of all writers on the subject. 
Recently the Colonel chortled and burbled about 
the big business New York is doing—to wit: “All 
the Big Hits, like Fanny, Beautiful Sea, The Rain- 
maker, Tea House, Can-Can, Boy Friend, Pajama 
Game, Peter Pan, Gold Cad, Quadrille bustling 
along S. R. O. Box offices scaling record tops and 
brokers grabbing off an alpine take, top and 
bottom. Never see anything like it. 

“May be reaction from recent National Election 
results or sudden uptrend in Wall Street’s leadoff 
Industrials, Rails, Foods and Steels; the latter 
yeasting due, no doubt, to prospect of an early 
contractural close with Government Agencies for 
more than One Billion Dollars worth of metals 
for gigantic St. Lawrence Seaway project, due to 
be in full swing only five months hence.” 


CRITICAL INDIGESTION 


Another critic known only to the few is T. M. 
Kraus, a sort of Spelvin himself. He mimeographs 
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a weekly sheet, Critical Digest, which offers di- 
gests of all the reviews. (He must have a strong 
stomach.) Kraus also puts in his own oar under 
the heading “Pros and Cons, by TMK.” Recently 
he waxed wroth, saying, “Closing of Sing Me No 
Lullaby (by Robert Ardrey) is an indictment of 
modern theatre audiences who support second 
class comedies, but ignore first class plays of ideas. 
Phoenix play was talky and pretentious in spots, 
but it contained more ideas for thought and dis- 
cussion than any other play of the past two sea- 
sons. Theatre ‘fans’ should be ashamed of them- 
selves for not supporting this worthwhile play.” 
Balderdash, Mr. TMK. You can’t make a theatre 
fan ashamed of himself; you can lead a fan to 
culture but you can’t make him think—because 
he does his own thinking. 

QUOTEWORTHY 

“Nothing honest impairs the integrity of his 
play.”—Brooks Atkinson on Harry Kurnitz’s com- 
edy about fakery in the art world, Reclining 
Figure. 

“Busy as a cricket on a hot griddle . . .”—Tom 
Prideaux (Life) on Geraldine Page’s performance 
in The Rainmaker. 

“The flamboyant blue-shirted hero, with his 
boots brightly polished and his hair curling down 
his neck, makes an entrance by rapping loudly at 
a farmhouse door, dodging gaily out of sight, and 
then, when the door has been opened by a puzzled 
family, whipping buoyantly in out of the sun- 
drenched West. Visions of Otis Skinner and Hol- 
brook Blinn are apt to float like sugar plums 
through your head.”—Walter F. Kerr, also on 
The Rainmaker. 

“Hayride, a hillbilly music show, is merely a 
juke box with people.”—Chapman. 

“Aristotle once said that a certain kind of enter- 
tainment was supposed to fill the audience with 
pity and terror. Could he have been thinking of 
Hayride?”—Kerr. 


! 





It was a six-year project requiring transatlantic connections, recalls Truman Capote 


The origins of Truman Capote’s new musical 
about bordello life in a French West Indian isle, 
House of Flowers, unlike the origins of so many 
creative efforts, can be pin-pointed most specifi- 
cally by the author: The show developed in very 
logical order from an urgent case of civilized 
thirst. 

Capote had gone to live in Haiti in the winter 
of 1948 and settled down in Port-au-Prince. 

“Port-au-Prince actually seems like just a small 
town, a little place,” he recalled recently. “If you 
want a drink there, you have to go to one of the 
boring hotels.” 

Not one to be deliberately bored while drinking, 
Capote scouted around for other possibilities. On 
a road leading out of Port-au-Prince, he came 
upon a string of bordellos, twenty or more of 
them, mostly beautiful old houses with great 
porches facing out to the sea. A drink could be 
bought there and absorbed on the porch along 
with the relaxing view of the sea. 

“T got in the habit of going out there after din- 
ner, having a drink and talking to the girls,” 
Capote reported. “I bought the girls beer and 
that made me a great favorite. Haiti is French, 
and champagne is routine there. But American 
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beer—that’s a luxury. The gi:'’s would sit there 
fanning themselves with fan: bearing pictures of 
the little Jesus and gossiping. I learned about 
everything that happened in Port-au-Prince—but 
absolutely everything, no matter how low—and 
everybody wondered how I knew so much about 
what was going on.” 

While he drank and listened ww the gossip, 
Capote had no definite thoughts of using this new- 
found setting in a musical, a story or anything 
else. But a few months later, after he had become 
ill and had to return to the States, he wrote a 
magazine article about Haiti and described, among 
other things, the bordellos on the outskirts of 
Port-au-Prince. 

“When the article was finally written,” he said, 
“TI found that the only part of it that really inter- 
ested me was the two or three paragraphs describ- 
ing the bordellos.” 

Then the creative wheels started turning. He 
had always had a desire to write a musical be- 
cause, in his view, the musical is the unique form. 
of theatre. 

“A straight play can be done in films,” he ex- 
plained, “and I suppose it can even be done on 
television. But a musical needs and uses all of 
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didn’t know enough about it. When Arlen came 
in everything had to be changed except for the 
actual characters and the lyrics for the title song. 
Even the story had to be changed.” 

Before they started working together, Capote 
had never met Arlen. He had, he says, “admired 
him from afar” and viewed him as the only com- 
poser since Gershwin who had the qualities of . 
tenderness, imagination and richness in any de- 
gree comparable with Gershwin. Nor did they 
meet until long after they started working on 
House of Flowers. 

“T was living in St. Moritz when Arlen sent me 
a telegram saying he would do the show,” Capote 
recounted. “We made a date to begin work in 
February in New York. But just to let him see 
what I'd been doing, I started sending him my 
lyrics right away. After he got them, he sent me 
some music on phonograph records. I’d listen to 
the records and write some more lyrics and send 
them back to him, and he’d mail me more records. 

“Then I moved to Paris and called him on the 
phone in Hollywood where he was working on 
the score of A Star Is Born. He put the phone 
on top of the piano and played for me for what 
seemed like hours. (continued on page 91) 





BRUSHING UP ON KO 
“KATE’S DATES” 


The blend of Spewackian Shakespeare set to Cole Porter's 


tunes and lyrics has been unique among American musicals in emulating 10 
its Broadway success on many foreign shores ¢, 


After scoring on Broadway and the 
road, Kiss Me, Kate was presented in 

= London, which proved a natural locale. 
Elizabeth Larner and Christopher 
Hewitt are shown as the romantic prin- 
cipals in the English version. Patricia 
Morison played the Lilli-Katharine role 
in London (as well as in the original 
Broadway production), and Miss Larner 
had this principal part on tour. 


Kiss Me, Kate’s imposing record of 
overseas achievement includes this pro- 
duction at the Malmo Stadsteater in 
Sweden. This is the setting for Bap- 
tista’s house in Padua in one of the 
play-within-a-play sequences. The 
original Broadway production opened 
December 30, 1948, and ran for 1,077 
performances. The musical comedy also 
has become a mainstay in American 
summer stock. 


The Scandinavian countries, which nor- 
mally are anything but havens for 
American musicals, have been espe- 
cially receptive to this one. Norwegian 
audiences saw it in this production in 
Oslo. The show also was produced in 
such unlikely places as Goteborg, Hel- 
sinki, Amsterdam and cities in Germany 
and France in its rise to a place among 
classics of the modern musical stage. 
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“Another O’p’nin’, Another Show”—the opening musical number (Hattie and singing ensemble) 


KISS ME, KATE was first presented at the New 
Century Theatre in New York by Saint Subber and 
Lemuel Ayers, and directed by John C. Wilson. 
Choreography by Hanya Holm. Settings and cos- 
tumes by Mr. Ayers. 


Cast 
FRED GRAHAM Alfred Drake 
HARRY TREVOR Thomas Hoier 
LOIS LANE Lisa Kirk 
RALPH (Stage Manager) Don Mayo 
LILLI VANESSI Patricia Morison 
HATTIE Annabelle Hill 
PAUL Lorenzo Fuller 
BILL CALHGUN Harold Lang 
FIRST MAN Harry Clark 
SECOND MAN Jack Diamond 
STAGE DOORMAN Dan Brennan 
HARRISON HOWELL Denis Green 
SPECIALTY DANCERS Fred Davis, Eddie Sledge 

Taming of the Shrew Players 

BIANCA (LOIS LANE) 
BAPTISTA (HARRY TREVOR) 
GREMIO (FIRST SUITOR) 
HORTENSIO (SECOND SUITOR) 
LUCENTIO (BILL CALHOUN ) 
KATHARINE (LILLI VANESSI) 
PETRUCHIO (FRED GRAHAM) 
HABERDASHER 


Lisa Kirk 
Thomas Hoier 
Noel Gordon 
Charles Wood 
Harold Lang 
Patricia Morison 
Alfred Drake 
John Castello 
SINGING ENSEMBLE: Peggy Ferris, Christine Matsios, Joan Kib- 
rig, Gay Laurence, Ethel Madsen, Helen Rice, Matilda 
Strazza, Tom Bole, George Cassidy, Herb Fields, Edwin 
Clay, Allan Lowell, Stan Rose, Charles Wood. 

DANCERS: Janet Gaylord, Jean Houloose, Doreen Oswald, 
Cynthia Riseley, Ingrid Secretan, Gissela Svetlik, Jean 
Haas, Harry Asmus, Marc Breaux, John Castello, Victor 
Duntiere, Tom Hansen, Glen Tetley, Rudy Tone. 


Copyright 1948 by Bella Spewack. Revisions and 
Introduction copyright 1953 by Samuel and Bella Spe- 
wack. Musical compositions copyright 1948, 1949, by 
Cole Porter. Buxton Hill Music Corporation of New 
York, N. Y., owner of music publication and allied 
rights for all countries of the world. Lyrics used by 
special permission. All rights reserved. No part of this 
book may be reproduced in any form without permission 
in writing from the publisher, except by a reviewer 
who may quote brief passages from the introduction 
and the book of the play but not the lyrics, and repro- 
duce not more than three illustrations in a review to 
be printed in a magazine or newspaper. Manufactured 
in the United States of America. Published simultane- 
ously in Canada by McClelland & Stewart Limited. 
The text of Kiss Me, Kate may not be used in con- 
nection with any public production or other public 
use of the play. The nonprofessional (amateur) acting 
rights are controlled exclusively by Tams-Witmark 
Music Library, 115 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lyrics and musical compositions copyright 1948, 1949 
and 1951 by Cole Porter. Buxton Hill Music Corpora- 
tion owner of worldwide publication and allied rights. 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE I 


SCENE: The bare stage of Ford’s The- 
atre in Baltimore, the land of Mencken 
and nod. It’s hot. It’s sticky. It’s late 
afternoon. It’s June. Numbered flats of 
the painted sets lean against the rear 
brick wall. Stagehands move leisurely 
in and out of the wings. The bright 
glare of a single bulb known in the the- 
atre as a pilot light sharpens the faces 
of the actors and dancers within its 
orbit. They have just finished a run- 
through rehearsal of the musical ver- 
sion of The Taming of the Shrew, and 
are standing around in their street 
clothes in groups of two and three, pre- 
sumably all ears for last-minute direc- 
torial criticism. What they're really 
thinking about is food and if they'll 
have time to eat before the show starts. 
Actors have to eat even if it’s the open- 
ing night of a tryout. 


FREDERICK GRAHAM, writer, director, actor, 
and superman, is out in the empty the- 
atre listening to the overture as he 
wants it played. LILLI VANESSI, motion- 
picture star and once married to GRa- 
HAM, is seated on a chair on stage 
right, obviously seething. LOIS LANE is 
standing, talking to RALPH, the stage 
manager, on stage left. 


CONDUCTORS (at the end of the overture) 
Is that all right, Mr. Graham? 


FRED: (enters from theatre) Yes, the 
cut’s good, leave it in. (Reading through 
notes on clipboard) Baptista. 
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(HARRY TREVOR, an elderly actor, steps 
forward. HATTIE, LILLI’s Negro maid, 
enters, crosses to LILLI with glass of 
water, then exits.) 


Harry, be sure and shake off Gremio 
and Hortensio in that entrance in the 
street scene. 


HARRY: Si, signor. Mr. Graham, is it all 
right if— 


FRED: In a minute, Harry—Bianca— 
(LOIS LANE turns to FRED.) 


Lois: (coyly) Yes, Fred. I mean, Mr. 
Graham. 


FRED: I realize, Lois, that in night-club 
work you don’t have to cheat—1! 


LoIs: (interrupting) Oh, don’t you 
though? 


FRED: You don’t have to cheat front, 
Miss Lane, but on stage when you’re 
playing scenes with other people, you 
do. This is your first show and I know 
it’s hard for you. 


(LILLI says nothing, but glares.) 


Lois: (almost baby-wise) Do you mean 
thus—(of course she turns wrong) or 
thus? 


FRED: We'll thus it later. 


(LoIs retreats. FRED crosses to RALPH 
left.) 


HARRY: (crosses down left to FRED.) Mr. 
Graham, is it all right if I leave now? 
I can just make the dentist. Upper 
plate wobble. 


1 Theatrical expression to cover actor's 
appearing to play scene with another actor 
but actually aiming his lines out to the 
audience 


FRED: In a minute, Harry. All right, 
let’s set the curtain calls. First call all 
principals. 
(Principals step forward.) 

Miss Vanessi, care to join us? (LILLI 
does so.) Thank you! Leave room for 
me. Baptista, change places with Gremio. 
(They change places.) That’s right. 
Looks like somebody’s missing—Lucen- 
tio—where the hell’s Lucentio? 


RALPH: (looking off stage left and right, 
yelling) Bill Calhoun! Bill Calhoun! 


VOICE OFF STAGE: Bill Calhoun! 
RALPH: He was here. 


FRED: Give a Broadway hoofer a chance 
to play Shakespeare and what happens? 
He isn’t even here. 

Lois: (who has been trying to attract 
their attention) I think he went to the 
chiropodist. 

FRED: Second call—Harry, run along to 
your dentist. 

HARRY: Much obliged, old man. 
(Exits left.) 


FRED: Second call, Bianca and Suitors— 
thank you, that looks all right. (Hands 
RALPH clipboard and moves toward 
center.) Third call—myself and Miss 
Vanessi. (LILLI VANESSI steps forward.) 
Excuse me—(Turns from her) Lois! 


LoIs: (stops when Frep calls) Did thou 
call me, honey? (She moves toward 
him. itu glares.) 


FRED: (puts his arm on her shoulder) 
I'd rather you didn’t leave the theatre 
between now and opening. 


LoIs: (very much gal with man) What- 
ever thou say, Fred. 





FRED: I want you to rest and relax, and 
let your mind go blank. Blank! 


Lois: How blank can it get? Honest— 
those thee’s and thou’s—I hope I don’t 
louse you up. (She evits.) 


(Stagehands exit with ladders. FRED 
turns toward LILLI, who’s been wait- 
ing with suppressed anger.) 


FRED: Now. Sorry to have kept you 
waiting, Miss Vanessi. (To RALPH) Now 
watch it, Ralph—call it! 


RALPH: Third call! 


(FRED and LILLI bow to each other and 
the audience.) 


FRED: No, I think it would look better 
if we came down together—and then 
bowed to each other. 


(They walk upstage. FRED takes LILLI’s 
hand, walks downstage with he 

They bow to audience, then to each 
other. FRED pauses in middle of bow.) 


(To tm.r) Now, how about a smile, 
Miss Vanessi? Ready? (She_ smiles, 


curtsies. ) 


LILLI: (still curtsying and smiling, look- 


traig at FRED, as he bows) You 


stalks off stage right FRED 


»0ks after her.) 
(Music starts 


FRED turning back angrily) Call them 
on, Ralph 


RALPH: On stage everybody! 


SINGERS, DANCERS, and HATTIE enter.) 


FRED: I want to thank each and every 
one of you for the fine spirit you’ve 
shown all through rehearsals. There'll 
be a gang down from New York, don’t 
let that worry you. This is a tryout and 
I know we're going to make a helluva 
show out of The Shrew. After all, we 
owe it to Shakespeare, not to mention 
the six other fellows who've been sit- 
ting up nights rewriting him. That’s all. 
Thank you. (Exits angrily right. Stage- 
hand strikes LILLI’s chair, right, during 
speech. 


(TWO SINGING GIRLS bring HATTIE down 
center. HATTIE begins:) 


Song: ANOTHER Op’NIN’, ANOTHER SHOW 

HATTIE: 

Another op’nin, another show 

In Philly, Boston, or Baltimo’e, 

A chance for stage-folks to say “Hello,” 

Another op’nin’ of another show, 

Another job that you hope, at last, 

Will make your future forget your past, 

Another pain where the ulcers grow, 

Another op’nin’ of another show. 

Four weeks, you rehearse and rehearse, 

Three weeks, and it couldn’t be worse, 

One week, will it ever be right? 

Then out o’ the hat, it’s that big first 
night! 


The overture is about to start, 

You cross your fingers and hold your 
heart, 

It’s curtain time and away we go, 

Another op’nin’, 

Of another show. 


HATTIE and ENSEMBLE: 

Another op’nin’, another show 

In Philly, Boston, or Baltimo’e, 

A chance for stage-folks to say “Hello,” 

Another op’nin’ of another show, 

Another job that you hope, at last, 

Will make your future forget your past, 

Another pain where the uicers grow, 

Another op’nin’ of another show. 

Four weeks, you rehearse and rehearse, 

Three weeks, and it couldn’t be worse, 

One week, will it ever be right? 

Then out o’ the hat, it’s that big first 
night! 

The overture is about to start, 

You cross your fingers and hold your 
heart, 

It’s curtain time and away we go, 

Another op’nin’ of another show 


(As HATTIE and SINGERS exit, DANCERS 
in practice costumes enter in twos 
and threes and go through routines of 
ballet exercises, waltz and jazz move- 
ments. Electricians checking on lights 
bathe the dancers in alternate floods 
of pink, blue,and amber. As the dance 
finishes, HATTIE and SINGERS come back 
on stage to join DANCERS in the final 
chorus of “Another Op’nin’, Another 
Show.’) 

HATTIE 

Four weeks, you rehearse and rehearse 

Three weeks, and it couldn't be worse. 

One week, will it ever be right? 

Then out o’ the hat, it’s that big first 

night! 

ALL 

The overture is about to start, 

You cross your fingers and hold your 

heart, 


It’s curtain time and away we go, 


FINAL ENDING 
Another op’nin’, 
Just another op’nin’, of another show. 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE II 


scene: Corridor backstage. Spiral stair- 
case stage right. pooRMAN’s booth stage 
left. Coin-box telephone attached to 
upstage corner of booth. Backdrop de- 
picts corridor of theatre. 


BOYS and GIRLS separate, some exit left. 
Others move briskly to iron staircase 
and exit. Lots is at telephone. DOORMAN 
in his booth. 


Lois: (on phone) Hello! Hello! Is Bill 
Calhoun there? I said Bill Calhoun! 
Well, you don’t have to be so fresh 
about it! (Hangs up.) 


Pop, let me know the minute Mr. Cal- 
houn comes in. (She moves toward 
staircase.) 


PAUL: (bearing FRED’s first-act costume. 
PAUL is FRED’s Negro dresser) Miss Lane, 
you got two dollars? 


Lois: What do want two dollars for? 


PAUL: It ain’t for me. It’s for Mr. 
Calhoun. 


Lois: Where is he? 


(pooRMAN leaves booth, stands by 
phone.) 


PAUL: He's a prisoner of the Yellow Cab 
Company. 


(BILL enters from door with CAB DRIVER, 
smoking cigarette. He whistles first 
three notes of “Bianca.’’) 


Lois: Bill! 

BILL: Hiya, Sarah Bernhardt! 

CAB DRIVER: I want my fare 
(HARRY enters stage right.) 


BILL: (shaking dice) Shoot you for it— 
double or nothing! 


(CAB DRIVER shakes his head.) 


PAUL: (calling Lots’ attentio 


Psst! Psst! 


nm to HARRY 


Lois: Harry, you got two dollars? 


HARRY: Child, if I had two dollars, I'd 
retire and never do a lick of work 


again! (Evits.) 


Lois: Paul, do you suppose Mr. Gra- 
ham’s got two dollars? 


PAUL: Mr. Graham? Not him! He’s a 
producer! (PAUL exits.) 


LOIS: (to CAB DRIVER) Can you wait until 
Saturday night? 


(DRIVER shakes head, “No.’’) 


DOORMAN: (steps forward) All right, 
Miss Lane. I'll lay it out! That’ll make 
sixteen dollars 


(CAB DRIVER exits, followed by poor- 
MAN. DOORMAN returns to his stool in 
booth and reads racing form.) 


Lois: Bill, you’ve been gambling again. 
And I told Mr. Graham you went to 
the chiropodist’s. 

BILL: I went to the cleaner’s. (Turning 


out empty trouser pockets.) 


Lois: How much did you lose this time? 
BILL: Ten G’s. Ten thousand fast little 
bucks! 


Lois: Ten G’s? Did you sign an I O U 
again? 


BILL: Uhuh! 


Lois: Whose name did you sign this 
time? ’ 


BILL: Frederick Graham! (Writes the 
name in the air.) 
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Lois: Mr. Graham! Oh, Bill! This is our 
big chance. Do you want to play night 
clubs all your life? 


BILL: We were doing all right, weren’t 
we? 

Lois: Yeah, it’s as Mr. Graham said: 
“Give a Broadway hoofer a chance to 
play Shakespeare and .. .” 


BILL: Mr. Graham—your hero! 


Lois: Mr. Graham is a great actor, a 
scholar, and a gentleman. He’s just cul- 
turing me—but there’s nothing wrong 
between him and J—I mean he and I. 


BILL: (crosses to staircase) I know... . 

Art! 

Los: I'll never forgive you, Bill, if any- 
happens to Mr. Graham before 

I'm a star on Broadway. (Crosses onto 

stairs.) 

RILL: (at foot of stairs) Gee, honey, I’m 


sorry 
, , 
ois: If you only meant it 


And LOIS sings.) 


Song: Wuy Can’t You BEHAVE? 
can’t you behave? 
sits on platform ) 


‘an’t you behave? 
ill the things you told me 
> promises that you gave, 


can’t you behave? 


jou be good? 
ust as you should? 
you turn that new leaf over 
your baby can be your slave? 
why can’t you behave? 


T 


There’s a farm I know near my old 
home town 

Where two can go and try settlin’ down, 

There I'll care for you forever, 


Well at least till you dig my grave, 
(BILL rises) 

Oh, why can’t you behave? 
(Takes off hat.) 

BILL: Gee. I need yuh, kid. 


Lois: I always knew you did 
But why can’t you behave? 


(Lights fade out.) 


SCENE III 


SCENE: Dressing-rooms, with FRED’s 
room right and LILLI’s room left. A con- 
necting door between the rooms is open. 
LILLI’s room is elaborate, with a chaise 
longue, poufs, dressing-table with mir- 
ror and chair, rug on floor, and phone 
on table left. Elaborate screen. Dressing- 
table holds make-up mirror and make- 
up of all kinds. Also a jewel case and 
a small photo of a nude baby. Suitcase 
handy. 
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LOIS: Do you mean thus—or thus? (Alfred Drake, Lisa Kirk) 


FRED’s room is drab, with steam pipes 
showing on ceiling. Sink in upper right 
corner; dressing-table with make-up 
mirror and make-up box downstage, 
waste basket, old towel. An old ward- 
robe trunk open revealing a couple of 
garments. Screen and a suitcase and 
hatbox on a shelf, plain chair in front 
of table. 


FRED: (shouting angrily toward LILLI’s 
room) Calling me a bastard and on 
stage. 


LILLI: (from her room) I didn’t say it— 
I just indicated it. 


(RALPH knocks at LILLI’s door.) 
RALPH: Half hour. 
Litt: Thank you, Ralph. Oh, this heat. 


RALPH: (moving to FRED’s room) You 
know Baltimore! 


FRED: How’s the house? 
RALPH: You know Baltimore! 


FRED: I know. There'll be deer running 
around the balcony. Next time I open 
a show here, I'll bring my shotgun and 
eat. 


(RALPH exits, calling.) 


RALPH: (off stage) Half hour. 


FRED: (entering LILLI’Ss room) Hah! So 
much for a Hollywood name. Your fans 
must have heard you were appearing 
in person. (Phone rings.) Go on, pick 
it up—it’s probably Harrison. 


LILLI: (picks up phone) Hello, hello, 
Harrison darling. I thought you’d be 
here by now. (Puts part down on 
dressing-table.) Oh, you're still at the 
White House? He is? He’s taking your 
advice? He’s getting a player piano? 
What? The President wants to talk to 
me? To unimportant little me? 

But what'll I say? Good evening, Mr 
President. 


FRED: (grabbing phone and speaking in- 
to it) Is it true, Mr. President, you’re 
serving borscht at the White House? 


LILLI: (pulls phone away from FRED) 
How dare you! Mr. President, I apol- 
ogize. I beg your pardon? .. . With 
sour cream. 


FRED: What did I tell you? 


LiL: Thank you, Mr. President... . 
Hello, Harrison. . . . I wish you’d come 
tonight, angel, after all, it’s your show. 
... Yes, angel ...I understand... 
yes, darling . . . yes, love. I’m blowing 
you two kisses. (Two kisses into phone.) 
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(FRED blows two kisses at same time 
LILLI does. HATTIE enters with vase of 
roses.) 


FRED: (sneezing) Roses! Get those damn 
roses out of here—you know I'm aller- 
gic to roses. I'll break out in a rash 
again and you know where. 


LILLI: Hattie! Take these roses to Miss 
Lane’s dressing-room with my com- 
pliments! 

(HATTIE exits with roses. LILLI dis- 


plays resplendent ring for FRED’s 
benefit.) 


FRED: I see it! I see it! What is it? The 
Hope Diamond or Aly Khan’s emerald? 


LILLI: Did I show you the star sapphire 
Harrison sent me? It was his mother’s 
engagement ring. 


FRED: His mother must have worn it on 
her big toe. 


LILLI: (beaming pridefully) And now 
it’s mine! (Sits on couch.) 


FRED: Congratulations! 


LILLI: Do you know what day this is, 
Fred? Our anniversary, and you forgot. 
FRED: What anniversary? 


LILLI: (sweetly) The first anniversary 
of our divorce. 


FRED: If you must know, I was thinking 
of sending you a cactus. But, no money. 
I know you're rolling in it. 


LILLI: Every night before I go to bed, 
that’s exactly what I do. Roll in my 


money. Wonderful for the hips. (She 
pats one and moves to sit at dressing- 
table.) 


FRED: (bitterly) Hollywood—swimming- 
pool—avocado ranches. While I—I put 
every penny I could scrape, borrow, or 
steal into my Cyrano in Paris. My mag- 
num opus! But I was a huge success. 


LILLI: (looking into mirror) And you 


closed on Saturday? Four glorious per- 
formances! 


FRED: I'll have you know, there was a 
general strike! 


LILLI: (with mock sympathy and look- 
ing right at FRED) Oh, you couldn’t have 
have been that bad! 


FRED: Same old Lilli! (Picks up photo 
on dresser) Who's this little monster? 
Harrison Howell? 


LILLI: That’s you at the age of two— 
bottoms up! 


FRED: Cute little fellow. Mind if I keep 
it? 

Littr: No. And you can have this, too. 
(Holding up cork and rising.) 


FRED: What's this? A cork? 
Littr: Our first bottle of champagne 


FRED: Our wedding breakfast? 
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LILLI: Yes, in my apartment. 


FRED: You mean that one room of yours 
over the Armenian bakery? 


LILLI: You’re a fine one to complain. 
You didn’t even have a room. 


FRED: Why do you think I married you? 
(Sits on couch.) 


LILLI: (thinking back) That was the 
season we played the Barter Theatre in 
Virginia and they gave you a ham. 


FRED: (stung) Well, we lived on that all 
winter, you forget! 


Litt: You forget I got a job reading 
tea leaves in a Gypsy tea room opposite 
Macy’s. (Sits on couch beside him.) 


FRED: And you forget I demonstrated 
shaving-soap in Woolworth’s. 


LILLI: (suddenly remembering) That’s 
right. That’s how I spent my honey- 
moon—at Woolworth’s. Watching you 
shave. 


FRED: We weren’t married then? 


LILLI: (nodding) Oh yes, dear, we were. 
Mother was coming to stay with us. 
It was right after we closed on the road 
in a little British makeshift of a Vien- 
nese operetta that for some reason was 
laid in Switzerland. But the costumes 
were Dutch. 


FRED: And so were those salaries. I 
could have sworn it was right after that 
flop revival of the Prince of Potsdam. 
Yes, I was understudying the lead. I 
was the youngest understudy in the 
business. 


Litt: No, dear. We were both in the 
chorus. (Music starts) There was a 
waltz in it. Remember? Something 
about a bar. (She starts to hum.) 


FRED: (rises) Ja! Madame, you are rav- 
ishing tonight . . . You have made me 
the happiest of men. 


LILLI: (rising, goes to rreD) Your High- 
ness. 


(Both suddenly remember and speak.) 
FRED: Wunderbar! 


LILLI: Wunderbar! 


Song: WUNDERBAR 


FRED and LILLI 
sHE: Wunderbar. 
HE: Wunderbar! 
SHE: There’s our fav’rite star above. 
HE What a bright-shining star! 
BoTH: Like our love, it’s wunderbar! 


(FRED, back of lounge. LILLI sits on 
lounge.) 


(Verse) 


HE: Gazing down on the Jungfrau 
From our secret chalet for two, 

HE: Let us drink, Liebchen mein, 
In the moonlight benign, 


BOTH: To the join of our dream comes 
true. 


(Refrain) 
BoTH: Wunderbar, wunderbar! 
(He takes her hand.) 


HE: What a perfect night for love, 
Here am I, here you are, (rises) 
HE: Why, it’s truly wunderbar! 
BoTH: Wunderbar, wunderbar! 
HE: We’re alone and hand in glove, 
sHE: Not a cloud near or far, 
HE: Why, it’s more than wunderbar! 
sHE: Say you care, dear, 
HE: For you madly. 
Say you long, dear, 
HE: For your kiss. 
sHE: Do you swear, dear? 


(Turns and takes his hand.) 
HE: Darling, gladly, 
sHE: Life’s divine, dear, 
HE: And you’re mine, dear! 
(Embrace.) 


BoTH: Wunderbar, wunderbar! 

HE: There’s our fav’rite star above, 
sHE: What a bright-shining star! 
BoTH: Like our love, it’s wunderbar! 


(They waltz a bit.) 
HE: And you’re mine, dear! 
(Embrace.) 
HE: And you’re mine, dear! 
BOTH: Wunderbar, wunderbar! (Sway.) 
HE: There’s our fav’rite star above, 


BOTH: What a bright-shining star! 
Like our love, its wunderbar! 


(They kiss at end of song.) 
(RALPH knocks, opens door, speaks 


from doorway, closes door as he 
leaves.) 


RALPH: Fifteen minutes. 

LILLI: Whose fault was it? 

FRED: It could have been your temper. 
LILLI: Could have been your ego. 


FRED: Let’s get dressed. (Goes into his 
room. Closes door.) 


(Lights fade out in LILLI’s room but 
remain on in FRED’S room. FRED sits at 
dressing-table.) 


(TWO MEN enter. They are well dressed. 
Too much so—from their expensive 
pearl-gray felt hats, and neat, hand- 
sewn blue suits to their over-polished 
shoes. They look like gunmen. They 
are. The soft-spoken kind. They’re 
obviously embarrassed at being back- 
stage and in the presence of the great 
FREDERICK GRAHAM.) 


FIRST MAN: Hello. 


FRED: (staring) Who are you? What are 
you doing backstage? 


FIRST MAN: Fine-locking fella. 


SECOND MAN: Clean cut. 
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FIRST MAN: What a figger! 
SECOND MAN: What a profile! 


FRED: (crosses to gunmen) Gentlemen, 
I’m deeply touched by your admiration 
and devotion. 


FIRST MAN: What diction! 
SECOND MAN: Very elocutionary. 


FIRST MAN: And he does not spit when 
he talks. 


SECOND MAN: (looks) High-type fella. 


FRED: As I was saying, this is all very 
flattering, but I receive the public after 
the performance, not before. (Crosses 
to dressing-table.) 


FIRST MAN: Oh, what grace! 


SECOND MAN: If I hadda do something to 
him, I'd cry like a baby. 


FRED: Gentlemen, come back after the 
show. I'll be very happy to present you 
with my autograph. 


FIRST MAN: (crosses to FRED) We got 
your autograph. That’s why we're here. 


FRED:. What? 


FIRST MAN: A little matter of an I O U. 
Here it is—(shows it) Ten G’s. Mr. 
Hogan—that’s our employer—regards 
this as a debt of honor. How’s about it, 
Mr. Graham? 


FRED: You’re mad. Paul! Paul! 


(SECOND MAN makes certain door is 
securely shut and both cross to FRED) 


Let’s see that. 


(Grabs for I O U. FIRST MAN stops 
him. He looks.) 


Why that’s not even my signature! 


FIRST MAN: They all say that. I’m sur- 
prised at you, Mr. Graham. You signed 
it only this afternoon after quite a little 
game down to the hotel. We wasn’t 
there, of course. Mr. Hogan says he 
plied you plenty with good liquor, too. 


FRED: You're really mad! I’ve been in 
this theatre since eight this morning. 
(Sits and begins to apply make-up.) 
FIRST MAN: He forgot. 


SECOND MAN: Yeah. That’s human nature 
for you. 


(FRED continues making up.) 


FIRST MAN: The minute a man signs an 
I O U everything goes dark. 


SECOND MAN: The doctors call it mag- 
nesia. 

FIRST MAN: We cure it. 

SECOND MAN: I'd cry like a baby, if I 
hadda do something to such a high-type 
fella. Last week—remember that high- 


type fella—I used up three handker- 
chiefs. 


FIRST MAN: (looking in mirror) I don’t 
like my face. Do you? 
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SECOND MAN: No! 


FRED: Gentlemen, 
leaving? 


would you mind 


FIRST MAN: Ain’t he virile? We now 
wish to express all best wishes for 
a magnificent opening and the success 
your brilliant talents deserve! I copied 
that out of Western Union. 


SECOND MAN: (hat in hand) Heartiest 


felicitations! I made that up myself! 


FIRST MAN: Mr. Graham, try and jostle 
your memory. (Only he pronounces it 
jostill.) 


SECOND MAN: We'll be back. 


(They exit. rrep looks after them in 
amazement, shrugs, and goes on with 
his dressing. Lights dim in FrReEp’s 
room. Lights up in LILLI’s room. PAUL 
knocks on LILLI’s door, opens it, and 
waits there.) 


HATTIE: (turns to door) Hello, Paul. 
PAUL: Hiya, beautiful. 


(PAUL gives HATTIE a box of flowers, 
and exits.) 


HATTIE: Here’s some flowers. Paul gave 
them to me. They must be from Mr. 
Fred. 


(Litur lifts lid of box—see bouquet.) 


LILLI: Snowdrops and pansies and rose- 
mary. My wedding bouquet! Oh, Hattie, 
he didn’t forget. 


HATTIE: (cooing) Of course not, honey. 
Now, I'll get you some coffee. (Ezits.) 


(Lights dim as LiL regards the bou- 
quet in her lap and begins to sing.) 


Song: So 1n Love 


LILLI: 

Strange, dear, but true, dear, 
When I’m close to you, dear, 
The stars fili the sky, 

So in love with you am I. 


(Puts box down.) 


Even without you 

My arms fold about you, 

You know, darling, why, 

So in love with you am I. 

In love with the night mysterious, 
The night when you first were there, 
In love with my joy delirious 

When I knew that you could care. 
So taunt me and hurt me, 

Deceive me, desert me, 

I'm yours till I die, 

So in love, 

So in love, 

So in love with you, my love, am I. 


(Music continues as she takes flower 
box to dressing-table and returns to 
couch with bouquet. A rather sad 
LILLI, a defenseless LILLI, finishes with:) 


So taunt me and hurt me, 
Deceive me, desert me, 


I'm yours till I die, 

So in love, 

So in love, 

So in love with you, my love, am I. 


(Lights go up in rrep’s dressing-room. 
PAUL enters, starts helping FRED into 
his costume.) 


FRED: Paul, what the devil do you mean 
letting a couple of raving maniacs in 
here, five minutes before curtain? 


PAUL: There was no one in here when 
I left. 


FRED: Tell Ralph next time no one’s to 
be admitted into my dressing-room with 
a psychoanalyst’s certificate! Of course, 
they may have been just overwhelmed 
at meeting me! 


PAUL: I’m sure that’s it, sir! Everybody 
feels the magnetism of your personality, 
sir, off stage and on. 


FRED: You know, Paul, you’re not only 
the finest dresser I’ve ever had but a 
true connoisseur of the theatre. 


PauL: Thank you, Mr. Graham. 


FRED: (sits at dressing-room table) Did 
you—uh—deliver my flowers? 


PAUL: Yes, sir. 
FRED: Did you put the note in? 
PAUL: Yes, sir. 


rrED: Good. You gave them to Miss 
Lane personally, of course? 


PAUL: Miss Lane? I thought they were 
for Miss Vanessi, sir. 


FRED: Miss Vanessi. Don’t tell me you 
. you driveling idiot! 


PAUL: I'm sorry, sir. I haven’t been my- 
self since Blue Blood was scratched in 
the third race! (Exits hastily.) 


FRED: Moron! 
(FRED enters LILLI’s dressing-room.) 


LILLI: (tremulous and loving) Fred, 
you darling . . . You didn’t forget. .. . 
(Holding up bouquet.) 


FRED: (quick to pick up a cue) You 
didn’t think I would? 


(RALPH opens door, sticks his head in. 
Overture music can be heard.) 


RALPH: (bawling) On stage! Good luck! 
(Leaves door open.) 


FRED: (snapping his fingers nervously) 
Come on, let’s go. 


LILLI: I can’t. My hands are freezing. 
(Sits on lounge.) 


FRED: (begins rubbing her hands) Now, 
Lilli, you’re not going to whoops? 


LILLI: (nervously) Do you think they’ll 
like me? After all, I've been away from 
the theatre almost .. . 





“We Open in Venice” 
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FRED: (shouting) They'll love you! 


(As FRED grabs Lit by the hand, 
HATTIE holds up envelope containing 
card.) 


HATTIE: I found it, Miss Lilli. Here’s the 
card that came with the flowers! 


LILLI: Quick, Hattie, give it to me! 


(HATTIE does so, beaming, and exits, 
closing the door. LILLI is about to read 
the card.) 


FRED: (taking both her hands—aghast) 
You're not going to read that now! .. . 
Look, I'll tell you what I wrote: “To 
Lilli, the only woman I’ve ever loved, 
the only artist I've ever worshipped!” 
Now give me the card and you can read 
it after the show! 


Litt: Oh, Fred, did you really mean 
that? (Rises, throws arms around FRED.) 


FRED: (plenty nervous, tries to get card) 
With all my heart! 
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LILLI: 


Then—that’s where it’s going. 
(She slips card into her bosom) Right 
next to mine. I’m not nervous—I’m not 
going to whoops and I'll never call you 
a bastard—Fred dear, never! 


FRED: (in grim resignation) You will, 
my sweet, you will! 


Blackout. 


(And now we go into the musical 
version of The Taming of the Shrew.) 


SCENE IV 


sceNE: Before the curtain, a lovely con- 
fection of yellow and pink purporting 
to be a map of Italy with its principal 
towns. 


TWO Boys carrying Taming of the Shrew 
banner start parade of DANCERS and 
sINGERS, followed by KATHARINE, PETRU- 
CHIO, BIANCA, LUCENTIO. They sing. 


Song: Papua Street Sonc 
(Verse) 


ALL: A troupe of strolling players are 
we, 
iui: Not stars like L. B. Mayer’s are we 
ALL: But just a simple band 
Who roams about the land 
Dispensing fol-de-rol frivolitee. 
Mere folk who give distraction 
are we, 
: No Theatre Guild attraction are 
we 
But just'a crazy group 
That never ceases to troupe 
Around the map of little Italee. 


(1st Refrain) 


ALL: We open in Venice, 
We next play Verona, 
Then on to Cremona, 
Lotsa laughs in Cremona. 
Our next jump is Parma, 
That dopey, mopey menace, 
Then Mantua, then Padua, 
Then we open again, where? 


(2nd Refrain) 


ALL: We open in Venice, 
We next play Verona, 
Then on to Cremona, 

BILL: Lotsa bars in Cremona. 

ALL: The next jump is Parma, 
That beerless cheerless menace, 
Then Mantua, then Padua, 
Then we open again, where? 


(3rd Refrain) 


ALL: We open in Venice, 
We next play Verona, 
Then on to Cremona, 
Lotsa dough in Cremona. 
Our next jump is Parma, 
That stingy, dingy menace, 
Then Mantua, then Padua, 
Tnen we open again, where? 


(4th Refrain) 


ALL: We open in Venice, 
We next play Verona, 
Then on to Cremona, 

FRED: Lotsa quail in Cremona. 

ALL: Our next jump is Parma, 
That heartless, tartless menace, 
Then Mantua, then Padua, 
Then we open again, where? 
In Venice. 


(All exit right.) 


SCENE V 


SCENE: Piazza in Padua. To one side is 
the entrance and facade of BAPTISTA’s 
house with a balcony over the door. On 
the other side the entrance to the inn 
with a shallow striped awning over it. 
Back of that is a platform with drawn 
curtains where the mummers perform. 


Market Day. Peddlers hawk their wares 
from trays. As lights come up, dance is 
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in progress. During dance, BIANCA sidles 
forth, carrying a red rose, followed by 
GREMIO and HORTENSIO carrying nothing. 
LUCENTIO tags along carrying books. 
BIANCA, the little flirt, exits into house, 
leaving three disconsolate suitors at the 
door. After the mummers finish their 
dance and go off, BIANCA re-enters with 
BAPTISTA, her father. 


BIANCA: (eyes cast down, rose in hand) 
Father, to your pleasure, humbly I sub- 
scribe, my books and my instruments 
shall be my company on them to look 
and practice by myself. (She eyes 
LUCENTIO. ) 


BAPTISTA: Poor child. 


GREMIO and HORTENSIO: (taking BAPTISTA 
by each arm) Signor Baptista. 


GREMIO: Why will you let Bianca bear 
the penance of Katharine’s tongue? 


BAPTISTA: (shaking off suitors) 

Gentlemen, importune me no farther. 

For how firmly I am resolved, you 
know, 

That is, not to bestow my youngest 
daughter (indicating BIANCA) 

Before I have a husband for the elder; 

Now, if either of you love Katharine 


(KATHARINE appears on balcony with 
watering-can. She has been watering 
the potted plants. She listens) 


Leave shall you have to court her at 
your pleasure. 


GREMIO: To cart her rather: she’s too 
rough for me. 


BAPTISTA: (very confidentially) 

If you Hortensio, or Signor Gremio, 
If either of you can find a husband, 
I would be most liberal. 


HORTENSIO: A husband? A devil. 
KATHARINE: (from balcony) Indeed! 


(Throws three geranium pots at HOR- 
TENSIO. One-two-three! One is a dead 
hit.) 


HORTENSIO: (holding head) 

Thinkst thou, sir, though you be very 
rich, 

And many be so very a fool to be 
married to hell? 


KATHARINE: (from balcony) Comb thy 
noddle with a three-legged stool. (She 
hurls a stool. . . . All duck.) 


Gremio: I'd be as lief to take her dowry 
with this condition, 

As to be whipped at high-cross every 
morning. 


(KATHARINE throws watering-can from 
balcony. Suitors back away. All look 
up.) 


KATHARINE: So, father, is it you will to 
make a sale of me amongst those males? 
(She disappears.) 
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BAPTISTA: (picking up the wreckage) 

Oh! If I could only find a man that 
would thoroughly woo her, 

Wed her, and bed her and rid my house 
of her. (Totters into house.) 


BIANCA: (sighing) Ah, me! 


(GREMIO, HORTENSIO, and LUCENTIO seek 
to assauge her grief with song: 


Tom, Dick, or Harry 
(Verse) 


GREMIO: I’ve made a haul in all the 
leading rackets 
From which rip-roarin’ rich 
I happen to be 
And if thou wouldst attain 
the upper brackets, 
Marry me, marry me, marry 
me. 
LUCENTIO: My purse has yet to know 
a silver lining, 
Still lifeless is my wifeless 
family tree (kneels) 
But if for love unending 
thou are pining, 
Marry me, marry me, marry 
me. 
HORTENSIO: I come to thee, a 
thoroughbred patrician 
Still spraying my decaying 
family tree, 
To give a social goose to 
thy position, 
Marry me, marry me, marry. 
Marry me. 
GREMIO, LUCENTO: Marry me! 
HORTENSIO: Marry me! 
GREMIO, HORTENSIO: Marry me! 
LUCENTIO: Marry me! 


GREMIO: Marry me! 


THREE surItors: Marry me! 
(1st Refrain) 


BIANCA: I’m a maid who would marry 
And will take with no qualm 
Any Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
Any Harry, Dick, or Tom. 
I’m a maid mad to marry 
And will take double-quick 
Any Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
Any Tom, Harry, or Dick. 


(2nd Refrain) 


GREMIO: I’m the man thou shouldst 
marry. 
BIANCA: Howdy, Pop! 


GREMIO: Howdy, Mom. 


LUCENTIO: I’m the man thou shouldst 
marry. 

Art thou Harry, Dick or 
Tom? 

HORTENSIO: I’m the man thou shouldst 
marry. 

Howdy, pal! 

HORTENSIO: Howdy, chick! 

BIANCA: Art thou Tom, Dick, or 

Harry? 
HORTENSIO: Call me Tom, Harry, or Dick. 


BIANCA: 


BIANCA: 


3rd Refrain 


(LUCENTIO and HORTENSIO kneel on one 
knee to form a seat for pianca. She 
sits.) 


mona | I’m a maid who would marry 

surtors:| She’s a maid who would 
marry 

And would no longer tarry, 

I’m a maid who would marry 

She’s a maid who would 
marry, 

May my hopes not miscarry! 

I’m a maid mad to marry 

She’s a maid mad to marry 

And will take double-quick 

Any Tom, Dick, or Harry, 

Any Tom, Harry, or Dick, 

A-dicka dick, 

A-dicka dick, 

A-dicka dick, 

A-dicka dick, 

A-dicka dick, 

A-dicka dick! 


(Encore 3rd Refrain in swing time) 


BIANCA: 


BIANCA: { I’m a maid who would marry 
surtors:| She’s a maid who would 
marry 
And would no longer tarry, 
I’m a maid who would marry, 
She’s a maid who would 
marry, 
May my hopes not miscarry! 
I’m a maid mad to marry 
She’s a maid mad to marry 
And will take double-quick 
Any Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
Any Tom, Harry, or Dick, 
A-dicka dick, 
A-dicka dick, 
A-dicka dick, 
A-dicka dick, 
A-dicka dick, 
A-dicka dick! 


(GREMIO and HORTENSIO exit. LUCENTIO 
follows BIANCA to door of house, where 
she exits. She re-enters, throws him 
a rose, and exits.) 


LUCENTIO: (looking at rose) Sweet 
Bianca, she sings as sweetly as a night- 
ingale. She looks as clean as morning 
roses newly washed with dew. Sweet 
Bianca. (He dances divinely with the 
rose, representing the fair Bianca.) 


(Innkeeper and waiter tactfully wait 
until he finishes his balletic rhapsody 
before they place a table in position 
with pewter mug and trays. To Lu- 
CENTIO’S surprise, GREMIO and HORTEN- 
sio enter menacingly, followed by 
some of their “friends.”) 


GREMIO: (threateningly) Are you a 
suitor to the maid you talk of? 


(PETRUCHIO enters through arch, un- 
seen by others.) 


Lucentio: And if I be, sir, is it of any 
offense? 





GREMIO: (angrily) No, if without more 
words, you will get you hence. 


(During this altercation, local Padu- 
ans gather round hopefully for a fight. 
LUCENTIO sees he’s vastly outnum- 
bered, when PETRUCHIO advances, and 
pushes GREMIO aside.) 


PETRUCHIO: Why, sir, I pray are not the 
streets as free for him as for you? 


LUCENTIO: Petruchio! 
PETRUCHIO: Lucentio! 
(They all but embrace.) 


LUCENTIO: What happy wind blows you 
to Padua from old Verona? 


PETRUCHIO: Such wind as scatters young 
men through the world 

To seek their fortunes farther than at 
home. And you? 


LUCENTIO: I came to study. 


PETRUCHIO: (puts arm around LUCENTIO) 
I am glad that you thus 

Combine your resolve 

To suck the sweets of 

Sweet philosophy, 

The mathematics and the 

Botany. 


(Indicates rose. LUCENTIO, embar- 
rassed, ostentatiously tosses rose on 
table; that finishes the rose.) 


Fall to them as your 
Stomach serves. 

No profit grows where 
Is no pleasure taken. 


(Removes hat and cape, along with 
riding-crop, places them on table.) 


In brief, sir—study— 
As for me: 


Song: I’ve Come to Wive It WEALTHILY 
IN Papua 


PETRUCHIO and MALE CHORUS 
(1st Refrain) 


PETRUCHIO: 

I’ve come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua, 

If wealthily then happily in Padua. 

If my wife has a bag of gold 

Do I care if the bag is old? 

I've come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua. 


(2nd Refrain) 


MEN OF PADUA: 
He’s come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua. 
PETRUCHIO: 
I heard you mutter: “Zounds, a loath- 
some lad you are.” 
I, shall not be disturbed a bit 
If she be but a quarter-wit, 
If she only can talk of clo’es 
While she powders her God-damned 
nose, 
I've come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua. 


(3rd Refrain) 


MEN OF PADUA: 
He’s come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua. 
PETRUCHIO: 
I heard you say: “Gadzooks, com- 
pletely mad you are!” 
’Twouldn’t give me the slightest shock 
If her knees, now and then, should 
knock, 
If her eyesewere a wee bit crossed, 
Were she wearing the hair she’d lost, 
Still the damsel I'll make my dame, 
In the dark they are all the same, 
I’ve come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua. 


(4th Refrain) 


MEN OF PADUA: 
He’s come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua. 
PETRUCHIO: 
I heard you say: “Good gad but what 
a cad you are!” 
Do I mind if she fret and fuss, 
If she fume like Vesuvius, 
If she roar like a winter breeze 
On the rough Adriatic seas, 
If she scream like a teething brat, 
If she scratch like a tiger cat, 
If she fight like a raging boar, 
I have oft stuck a pig before, 
I've come to wive it wealthily in 
Padua. 


(Coda) 


MEN OF PADUA: 
With a hunny, nunny, nunny, 
(All move forward) 
And a hey, hey, hey, 
PETRUCHIO: 
Not to mention money, money 
(stops them with a gesture) 
For a rainy day, 
PETRUCHIO: I’ve come to wive it 
wealthily in Padua. 
He’s come to wive it 
wealthily in Padua. 


MEN OF 
PADUA: 


GREMIO: (digging HORTENSIO with elbow) 
This gentleman is happily arrived! 


LUCENTIO: Petruchio, thou’rt too much 
my friend... . 


(To the others) 


I cannot wish him to a shrewd, ill- 
tempered wife. 


HORTENSIO: But she is rich! 
GREMIO: And young and beauteous. 


LUCENTIO: But shrewd and forward so 
beyond all measure 

That were my state far poorer than it is 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 


PETRUCHIO: (the cynic) Peace! Lucentio, 
thou know’st not gold’s effects. And 

Therefore, if thou know one rich enough 
to be Petruchio’s 

Wife, tell me her father’s name and ’tis 
enough. 


creMio: Her father is Baptista Minola. 
Her name Katharine— 
Elder sister of the fair Bianca. 


(Shrieks are heard from the house.) 


LUCENTIO: That is she! An irksome, 
brawling scold. 


PETRUCHIO: Think you a little din can 
daunt mine ears? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the 
field 

And Heaven’s artillery thunder in the 
skies? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue 

That give not half so great a blow to 
hear 

As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire? 


HORTENSIO: 
wildcat? 


Then you will woo this 


PETRUCHIO: Will I live? 


GREMIO: I promise we will be 
contributors 

And bear your charge of wooing, 
whatsoe’er. 


PETRUCHIO: Done! 


GREMIO: Let’s quaff carouses to this 
gentleman! 


(As they exit to inn, waiter picks 
up hat, cloak, riding-crop, and rose 
from table, and exits. One can’t take 
chances even in a university town. 
Incidentally, this really finishes the 
rose.) 


PETRUCHIO: For all this, much thanks— 
GREMIO: Provided that you win her. 


PETRUCHIO: Go you to old Baptista. and 
say: “I have a husband for Katharine.” 
(All exit into inn.) 


LUCENTIO: (stops PETRUCHIO) Katharine, 
the curst! 


PETRUCHIO: Katharine the curst! A title 
for a maid of all titles the worst! 


(Exits into inn. Door flies open and 
BIANCA, pursued by KATHARINE and 
BAPTISTA, runs past LUCENTIO standing 
near door.) 


BIANCA: (weeping) Sister—sister—sister, 
content you in my discontent. (Ezits 
left.) 


BAPTISTA: (crosses between BIANCA and 
KATHARINE) Katharine, Katharine—for 
shame, thou holding of a devilish spirit. 
. . . Poor child, she weeps! 


KATHARINE: She is your treasure; she 
must have a husband; I must dance 
barefoot on her wedding day—and for 
your love to her lead apes in hell. 


BAPTISTA: Oh, oh! Was ever father thus 
grieved as I? 


LUCENTIO: (timidly) A word with you, 
kind sir. 
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BAPTISTA: (going into his old spiel) 
Importune me no farther, good sir... . 
For how firmiy am I resolved, you 
know... . 


(LUCENTIO whispers to BAPTISTA.) 


BAPTISTA: Eh? Whisper louder. .. . (LU- 
CENTIO whispers some more into other 
ear. BAPTISTA brightens) That is indeed 
news, good news! Come in, Lucentio. 
(They exit left.) 


KATHARINE: (as they exit) Lucentio, 
thou meacock wretch. (She strides to 
table, sits on the stool. Alone, surly and 
unhappy, she sings.) 


Song: I Hate MEn 


KATHARINE: (Ist Refrain) 
I hate men. 


(Bangs pewter mug on table.) 


I can’t abide ’em even now and then, 

Than ever marry one of them, I’d rest 
a virgin rather, 

For husbands are a boring lot and only 
give you bother. 

Of course, I’m awf'lly glad that Mother 
had to marry Father 

But, I hate men. 

Of all the types I’ve ever met within 
our democracy, 

I hate the most, the athlete with his 
manner bold and brassy, 

He may have hair upon his chest but, 
sister, so has Lassie, 

Oh, I hate men! 


(Picks up cup and bangs upon table.) 
(2nd Refrain) 

I hate men. 
(Bangs cup.) 


Their worth upon this earth I dinna ken. 

Avoid the trav’ling salesmgn though a 
tempting Tom he may be, 

From China he will bring you jade and 
perfume from Araby 

But don’t forget ’tis he who'll have the 
fun and thee the baby, 

Oh, I hate men. 

If thou shouldst wed a bus’nessman, be 
wary, oh be wary. 


(Crosses to table.) 


He’ll tell you he’s detained in town on 
bus’ness necessary, 

His bus’ness is the bus’ness which he 
gives his secretary, 

Oh, I hate men! 


(Bangs pewter mug.) 


(BAPTISTA enters and beats a hasty 
retreat as KATHARINE goes into: ) 


(3rd Refrain) 


hate men. 
(Bangs cup.) 


Though roosters they, I will not play 
the hen. 


(Crosses to center.) 
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If you espouse an older man through 
girlish optimism, 

He’ll always stay at home at night and 
make no criticism, 

Though you may call it “love,” the doc- 
tors call it “rheumatism.” 

Oh, I hate men. 

From all I’ve read, alone in bed, from 
A to Zed, about ’em, 

Since love is blind, then from the mind, 
all womankind should rout ’em. 
But ladies, you must answer too, what 

would we do without ’em? 
Oh still, I hate men! 


(Bangs cup, crosses to center, bows.) 


(Enter BAPTISTA and crosses to KATH- 
ARINE.) 


BAPTISTA: Katharine! Wonder of won- 
ders! 


KATHARINE: (belligerently) What? 


BAPTISTA: (panting) A gentleman from 
Verona—desires you—in marriage. 


KATHARINE: (picks up the mug and 
throws it, but misses her father) Then 
he best go back there. (She erits.) 


BAPTISTA: Heavens! 


(PETRUCHIO emerges from inn and ap- 
proaches Baptista. The ever-watchful 
waiter now removes mugs and trays 
from table and floor. Also takes stool. 
Unless it’s nailed down, he'll take 
anything. He also sings tenor.) 


PETRUCHIO: Greetings, good sir. I hear 
sir, you have a daughter call’d Katha- 
rine, fair and virtuous. 


BAPTISTA: I have a daughter, sir, called 
Katharine. 


PETRUCHIO: I am a gentleman from Ver- 
ona, sir, that hearing of her beauty and 
her wit, her affability and bashful 
modesty; her wondrous qualities and 
mild behavior—(Shrieck is heard off 
stage. PETRUCHIO pauses for a second 
with a glance toward balcony, but 
plows on) uh—mild behavior, am bold 
to make myself a forward guest within 
your house to make mine eye the wit- 
ness of that report. Signor Baptista, my 
business asketh haste, and every day, I 
cannot come to woo. 


BAPTISTA: I am afraid my daughter 
Katharine is not for your turn, the 
more my grief. 


PETRUCHIO: I see you do not mean to 
part with her. 


BAPTISTA: (follows PETRUCHIO) Mistake 
me not, sir— 


PETRUCHIO: Or else you like not of my 
company— 


BAPTISTA: You are more than welcome— 


PETRUCHIO: (sits on table) Well, then— 
what dowry shall I have with her to 
wife? 


Baptista: After my death, the one half 
of my lands. 


PETRUCHIO: The fertile part? 
BAPTISTA: So be it! 

PETRUCHIO: And in possession? 
BAPTISTA: Twenty thousand crowns! 
PETRUCHIO: Thirty! 


(BAPTISTA turns away, PETRUCHIO rises 
as if to go.) 


BAPTISTA: (turns back hastily) Thirty! 


PETRUCHIO: Father! (They embrace.) 
And for that dowry I'll assure her of 
her widowhood—be it that she survive 
me. Let specialties be therefore drawn 
between us, that covenants may be kept 
on either hand. Go, get thee to a notary. 


(BAPTISTA exits through arch. Waiter 
takes table off.) 
KATHARINE: (on balcony) Aye, when 
that special thing is well obtained. 
That is, my love—or is that all in all? 


PETRUCHIO: (looking up to balcony) 
Could I but see thy face? 


KATHARINE: Why, sir! "Tis but a face 
like any other... . 


PETRUCHIO: Aye—there’s the rub. (And 
he sings.) 


Song: Were Tuine THat Speciat Face 


PETRUCHIO: (Refrain) 

Were thine that special face, 

The face which fills my dreaming, 

Were thine the rhythm’d grace, 

Were thine the form so lithe and 
slender, 

Were thine the arms so warm, so 
tender, 

Were thine the kiss divine, 

(iooks at balcony) 

Were thine the love for me, 

The love which fills my dreaming, 

When all these charms are thine 

Then you'll be mine, all mine. 


(KATHARINE exits angrily as DANCERS 
in black rustling gowns carrying fans 
swish on.) 
(Verse) 

I wrote a poem 

In classic style, 

I wrote it with my tongue 

In my cheek 

And my lips in a smile 

But of late my poem 


(crosses right center) 
Has a meaning so new 
For to my surprise 


It suddenly applies to my darling, to 
you. 


(Looks to balcony. KATHARINE is gone. 
PETRUCHIO shrugs and sings to DANCERS.) 


(Refrain repeats) 


Were thine that special face, 
The face which fills my dreaming, 





Were thine the rhythm’d grace, 

Were thine the form so lithe and 
slender, 

Were thine the arms so warm, so 
tender, 

Were thine the kiss divine, 

Were thine the love for me, 

The love which fills my dreaming, 

When all these charms are thine 

Then you'll be mine, all mine. 


When all these charms are thine 
Then you'll be mine, all mine. 


(Lights up at end of number. Waiter 
moves table on stage on applause.) 


BAPTISTA: 
liking. 

PETRUCHIO: But that is nothing. For I 
tell you, father, I am as peremptory as 
she proud-minded. And where two rag- 
ing fires meet together, they do con- 
sume the thing that feeds their fury. 


I will attend her here and woo her 
with some spirit when she comes. If she 
do bid me pack—I’ll give her thanks— 


KATHARINE: (enters angrily from house. 
She holds bouquet in hand, as if it were 
a stiletto) I bid thee pack. 


(enters) "Twas not to her 


(This is obviously not her cue for en- 
trance and FRED, aS PETRUCHIO, is a 
little off guard. The others obviously 
sense something wrong.) 


Were thine that special face! Hah! 


(LILLI tosses bouquet at FRED. He 
barely catches it. Reaction.) 
FRED: (ad-libbing) 
(He bows.) 


Grazia, signorina. 


BAPTISTA: (a little nonplused, but plow- 
ing on) And now, Petruchio, speak! (He 
exits into house.) 


KATHARINE: (extracting card from 
bosom) Speak, Petruchio. . . . Though 
thy message is not meant for me. (She 
tears up card, throws it in PETRUCHIO’S 
face) You bas— 


PETRUCHIO: (hastily breaking in) Good 
morrow, Kate. 


(In aside. Grabs her hand) We’re on 
stage, now, Lilli... . 


Good morrow, Kate, for that’s your 
name, I hear. 


KATHARINE: Well have you heard, but 
somewhat hard of hearing; 

They call me Katharine that do speak 
of me. (Crosses down center.) 


PETRUCHIO: You lie, in faith; for you are 
called plain Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate 

the curst; (throws flowers away) 

But Kate, the prettiest Kate in 
Christendom; 

And therefore, Kate, take this of me, 
Kate of my consolation; 

Hearing thy mildness prais’d in every 
town, 


Thy virtues spoke of, and they beauty 
sounded, 
Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs— 


(she hits him in stomach) 
Myself am moved to woo thee for my 
wife. 
KATHARINE: Hah! Mov’d in good time: 
let him that mov'd you hither 


Remove you hence; I knew you at the 
first you were a movable. 


PETRUCHIO: Why, what’s a movable? 
KATHARINE: A joint stool. 


PETRUCHIO: Thou has hit it. Come, sit 
on me. (Slaps knee.) 


KATHARINE: Asses are made to bear, and 
so are you. 


PETRUCHIO: Women are made to bear, 
and so are you. 


KATHARINE: No such jade as bear you, 
if me you mean. (She bites his hand.) 


PETRUCHIO: (nursing his hand) Come, 
come, you wasp; i’ faith, you are too 
angry. 

KATHARINE: If I be too waspish, best be- 
ware my sting. (Slaps PETRUCHIO.) 


PETRUCHIO: My remedy is then to pluck 
it out. 


KATHARINE: Aye, if the fool could find 
it where it lies. 


PETRUCHIO: Who knows not where a 
wasp does wear his sting? In his tail. 


(KATHARINE slaps him again. PETRU- 
cHIO grabs her, bends her back over 
his knee.) 


I swear I'll cuff you, if you strike again! 


(Aside) You keep on acting just the 
way you've been doing, Miss Vanessi, 
and I will give you the paddling of 
your life and right on stage. 


KATHARINE: (breaking away) You 
wouldn't dare. 


PETRUCHIO: 
laugh) No? 


(laughs—a forced stage- 


KATHARINE: If you strike me you are no 
gentleman. What is your crest—a cox- 
comb? (Holds up her hand.) 


PETRUCHIO: A combless cock, so Kate 
will be my hen. 


(Grabs KATE’s raised hand) 
Come, give me thy hands. 
KATHARINE: No! No! 


(PETRUCHIO slaps her behind, propel- 
ling her to table. From other side of 
table he grabs her hands and holds 
them down.) 


PETRUCHIO: Come, 

Setting all this chat aside, 

Thus in plain terms; your father has 
consented 

That you shall be my wife; 


And will you, nill you, I will marry you. 

Now, Kate, I am a husband for your 
turn 

For by this light, whereby I see thy 
beauty— 

Thy beauty that doth make me like 

thee well— 

Thou must be married to no man but 

me. 


(Brings KATE around in front of table.) 


For I am he, am born to tame you, 
Kate; 

And bring you from a wild Kate to 
a Kate 

Conformable as other household Kates. 


(BAPTISTA enters quickly and suitors 
enter from upstage right.) 


BAPTISTA: And now, Signor Petruchio, 
how speed you with my daughter? 


PETRUCHIO: How but well! How, but well. 
It were impossible I should 

Speed amiss. We have ’greed so well 
together that upon 

Sunday is the wedding day. 


BAPTISTA: (puts his hands over theirs) 
God give you joy, son! "Tis a match! 


(Withdraws hands quickly.) 
suitors: Amen, say we! 


PETRUCHIO: Father and wife and gentle- 
men, adieu: (swings her away from 
him; enter crowd) 

I will unto Venice (she kicks him) 

—I’'m warning you!—to buy apparel, 
against the wedding day. 

Sunday comes apace 

And we will have rings and things and 
fine array and 

Kiss me, Kate. (She slaps him.) 


All right, Miss Vanessi—you asked for 
this and you're going to get it! (He 
takes her across his knee. He begins 
paddling her.) 


KATHARINE: Oh! (He paddles her hard- 
er.) Fred, what are you doing? Oh!... 
Oe. « Geis. 


(She screams. He paddles her harder. 
Screams from crowd.) 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE VI 


SCENE: Backstage—on stage perform- 
ance of The Shrew is still going on, but 
unseen and unheard. The stagehands 
move about with ladders and pieces of 
scenery as LILLI enters. 


LILLI: (really angry) 
Darn that gir]! 


Hattie! Hattie! 


(FRED enters, grinning. LILLI turns on 
him.) 


That’s the last time you'll ever lay your 
hands on me, Mr. Graham! 
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FRED: (laconically) You asked for it. 
May I remind you, Miss Vanessi, the 
name of this piece is The Taming of the 
Shrew, not He Who Gets Slapped. 


LILLI: I am a realistic actress. 


rreD: Huh! Your latest picture is still in 
the can where it belongs. 


LILLI: Cuddling up to that Copa canary! 


FRED: (crosses in front of LILLI to center) 
You're jealous—that’s what’s the matter 
with you. 


LILLI: Sending my wedding bouquet to 
that little tramp. 


FRED: That’s no excuse for ad-libbing! 
None! 
LILLI: ‘Let my lovely Lois shine through 


Bianca tonight, and there’ll be a new 
star in the heavens.” Thou jerk. 


FRED: All right, all right! I sent the child 
some flowers—I sent her a card with 
the flowers. May I point out that I’m 
free, male, and thirty-one! 

LILLI: (derisively) Thirty-one—hah! 
FRED: All right, thirty-two. What the 
hell has my age got to do with this? 
They were full, rich years and I’m 
proud of them. Every minute of them. 
Show me an actor who’s done all I’ve 
done—my Peer Gynt in London— 


LILLI: You never got to London. 
FRED: My Hamlet in Dublin— 
LILLI: You got paid in potatoes. Mashed! 


FRED: That’s all you ever think of— 
money—money—money. Miss Vanessi, 
you have no soul! And what the hell do 
you mean by poking me in the ribs? 


LILLI: It’s in the script! 


FRED: The hell it is! I couldn’t teach you 
manners as a wife, but by God I’ll teach 
you manners as an actress! 


LitLi: Not in this production, my pet. 
FRED: What did you say? 


LILLi: You heard me! And here’s some- 
thing to remember me by. (Slaps him.) 


FRED: What are you trying to do? Kill 
me? Ralph! Ralph! Paul! (rrep limps 
across, holding his cheek. Touches his 
cheek) Good God, I’m bleeding! 


RALPH: Yes, Mr. Graham? 
FRED: Get me some alcohol. 
RALPH: Yes, sir. 


FRED: (shouting) There a law against 
attempted murder—even in Baltimore. 
(He feels his side) God, my rib—I think 
she broke a,rib. Ralph, how can you 
tell if you have a broken rib? 


RALPH: X-ray. 


FRED: Where am I going to get an 
X-ray? 


RALPH: All I’ve got is alcohol. 
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PETRUCHIO: All right, Miss Vanessi—you asked for this and 


you’re going to get it! (Right: Patricia Morison, Alfred Drake) 





FRED: That monstrous female. Literally 
a vampire. Am I bleeding heavily, 
Ralph? 


RALPH: I don’t see any blood. 


FRED: Here—what do you call that? 
(Looks at his hand) Max Factor Num- 
ber Two? Oh, I thought it was blood. 
Skin’s bruised though, isn’t it? 


RALPH: I don’t see anything. 
FRED: Discolored? 
RALPH: I don’t see anything. 


FRED: That’s all I need. A blind stage 
manager! 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE VII 


SCENE: FRED’s and LILLI’s dressing-rooms. 
Both rooms lit. LILLI is on phone in 
Shrew costume. 


LILLI: (holding phone in one hand and 
rubbing her posterior with the other) 
Harrison, I'll marry you tonight. You 
don’t know what that villian’s done to 
me. I can’t sit down! I said: “I can’t 
sit down!” I’m through with the theatre. 
Send a car for me. Better still, send an 
ambulance! I want to go where no one 
will ever find me. I'll go to Washington! 
I adore you, Harrison. Yes, dear 


yes, love. (HATTIE enters.) Hattie, pack 
my things! I'll wear that blue suit. Yes, 
Harrison. ... He beat me! I’m black 
and blue! 


FRED: (enters his room, overhears her 
plaint and crosses into hers) I’m a re- 
alistic actor! 


LILLI: I’m quitting right now. (Hangs 
up phone.) 


FRED: You don’t think you can walk 
out of a show in the middle of a per- 
formance? 


LILLI: Oh, no? 


FRED: I’ll have you up on charges at 
Equity! 


LituI: Hah! I'll be glad—glad to appear 
before Equity! I shall bring photographs 
(indicates backside) of what you have 
done to me. In Technicolor! 


FRED: And I'll bring my X-rays! (Goes 
to his room.) 


LILI: Nothing you can say or do will 
stop me. Harrison’s coming for m 


FRED: (coming back into LILLI’s room) 
Do you think he’d let you quit? That 
imbecile’s got two hundred thousand 
dollars in this show. 


LILLI: He'll take it off his tax! 


FRED: You don’t really mean you 
would... 





(She turns to him quickly, facing 
him squarely, belligerently. What FRED 
reads in her eyes frightens him. He 
remembers that look from the old 
connubial days.) 


Yes, I guess you do. 
LILLI: You bet I do. 


(The TWO GUNMEN quietly enter FRED’s 
room. They've been out front and are 
pleased.) 


FRED: You'll never play the theatre 
again! 


LILLI: Who wants to? 
FRED: You're out of your mind. 


LILLI: (picking up an object) Get out! 
Get out! 


(He opens door to his room. She fol- 
lows him, threatening, and Frep shuts 
door between them.) 


Get out! 


(We leave tur for the moment and 
stay with FRED) 


(FRED, now in his room, sees the two 
men.) 


FRED: (aghast) Oh, for heaven’s sake! 
FIRST MAN: What a performance. 
SECOND MAN: What unction! 


FIRST MAN: You think the audience is 
getting it? It’s way over their heads. 


SECOND MAN: Bunch of lowbrows. 
FRED: Look here— 


FIRST MAN: We just want to check with 
you to see if you jostled your memory. 


FRED: I told you I never signed any- 
thing. ... (Suddenly inspired) Well, 
as a matter of fact, 1 did sign that I O U. 


FIRST MAN: He remembers. 
SECOND MAN: What a relief. 


FIRST MAN: When are you gonna pay 
this debt of honor to one of America’s 
most respectable floating crap games? 


FRED: That’s just it. I haven’t got it. I 
would have, at the end of the week, if 
the show could run. 


FIRST MAN: It'll run. It’s entertaining, 
vivacious, and calculated to please the 
discriminating theatre-goer. You can 
quote me. 


FRED: Unfortunately, Miss Vanessi, my 
co-star, is quitting. 


FIRST MAN: Quitting? 


FRED: As of right now. Temperament. 
Didn’t like the way I played a little 
scene. She’s dressing to leave the the- 
atre. I'll have to return whatever money 
there is in the box office. 


FIRST MAN: She can’t do that! 


FRED: Perhaps if you talked to her, 
heart to heart. 
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FIRST MAN: That’s our specialty. 


(FRED opens the door to LILLI’s 
dresing-room.) 


FRED: (small-voiced and affable, enter- 
ing LILLI’s room) Lilli! Oh, Lilli! 


LILLI: (without turning to look at him) 
There’s no use trying to persuade me 
to stay. 


FRED: Some very. ardent admirers of 
yours. Come in, gentlemen. 


(The two men enter. LILLI turns 
around to meet them.) 


LILLI: (graciously) How do you do? 
(Indicates couch.) 


(GUNMEN sit rather gingerly, remove 
hats. LILLI sits on pouf.) 


FIRST MAN: Miss Vanessi, you been my 
ideal for years. I married my wife be- 
cause in a certain light, when it’s kinda 
dark, she might pass for your sister. 


LILLI: How sweet. 


FIRST MAN: Your glorious voice has been 
a inspiration to me in my work. 


SECOND MAN: What a trouper! 
FIRST MAN: What a personality! 


SECOND MAN: Is it true, Miss Vanessi, 
that you’re contemplating quitting this 
high-type entertainment? 


LILLI: I am. 


FIRST MAN: Now, you know, Miss Van- 
essi, the show must go on. (Takes gun 
from shoulder holster, puts it in coat 
pocket.) I’m just transferring the weight 
offa one side and onto the other. We’ve 
got a financial interest in the success 
of this show, as well as personal. And 
Miss Vanessi, you gotta play this show 
out tonight, and at least to the end of 
the week, when Mr. Graham pays his 
debt of honor. 


LILLI: (rising, incensed—she’s a brave 
girl) Are you threatening me? 


FIRST MAN: Now, Miss Vanessi, let’s talk 
it over. (He move towaru her, hand in 
gun pocket.) 


LILLI: (backing away, frightened) Fred! 


FRED: (leaning unconcernedly against 
the door and looking off into space) 
This is an outrage! 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE VIII 


SCENE: Front of Shrew curtain, a thing 
of colorful diamond-shaped pattern. 
LOIS, LUCENTIO, and SINGERS. 


SINGERS enter in couples. LOIS and LU- 
CENTIO dance on from left and right. 
This number gives us time to change 
to the next scene. 


Song: I Sinc or Love 


We sing of love, 

We sing only of love, 

Ye gods above, 

May we never sing of any- 
thing but love 

For love is the joy 

Of ev’ry girl and boy 

As love, later on, 

Keeps ’em going till they’re 
gone, 

Yes, love is the theme 

Of all people who dream 

So love, let’s confess, 


(GIRLS sit on Boys’ knees) 


Is ev’rybody’s business. 

Oh ye gods above, 

May we never sing of any- 
thing but love, 

Sweet love. 


(1st Patter) 


BOY: I won’t sing a song about 
battle, 
GIRL: I won't sing of babies who 
prattle, 
BOY: I got no glee 
From songs about the sea 
Or cowboys songs about 
cattle. 
I won’t waste a note of my 
patters 
On socially significant matters, 
We sing of one thing and we 
adore it 
Thank Heaven for it! 
We sing of love, 
We sing of love, 
Ye gods above, 
May we never sing of any- 
thing but love 
For love is the joy 
Of ev’ry girl and boy 
As love, later on, 
Keeps ’em going till they’re 
gone. 
LUCENTIO: Yes, love is the theme 
Of all people who dream 
So love, let’s confess, 
Is ev’rybody’s business. 
Oh ye gods above, 
May we never sing of any- 
thing but love, 
Sweet love. 


BIANCA: 


SCENE IX 


SCENE: Exterior church, seven arches 
covered with greenery, with oranges 
and white flowers showing through. 


DANCING ENSEMBLE begins  tarantella, 
joined by BIANCA and LUCENTIO. At end 
of dance church bells ring. The cere- 
mony within is over. Wedding guests 
enter, some laughing, others puzzled 
and disapproving 


BAPTISTA comes out of church, dismayed, 
followed by BIANCA, LUCENTIO. 
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BAPTISTA: Such a marriage never was 
before! The man is mad. 


LUCENTIO: And so madly mated. 


BIANCA: And in such garb! An old 
jerkin! And a pair of breeches thrice 
turned! 


LUCENTIO: A pair of boots that have 
been candle cases and not even mates! 
One buckled! Another laced! 


(PETRUCHIO emerges from church, car- 
rying whip.) 


PETRUCHIO: Come, my bonny Kate— 
(after pause, roars) 
I said, come! (Cracks whip.) 


(KATHARINE emerges in real, sullen 
anger, flanked by both GUNMEN in 
Shrew costumes.) 


Oh Kate, content thee, I prithee be not 
angry. 


(As GUNMEN enter with KATHARINE, 
LUCENTIO whispers to BIANCA his fear 
and rushes for exit. BIANCA catches 
him and drags him back.) 


KATHARINE: (moving to PETRUCHIO. GUN- 
MEN move after her. Sullenly) I will be 
angry. What has thou to do? (Waves 
toward the house.) Forward to the 
bridal dinner. I see a woman may be 
made a fool of, if she has not spirit to 
resist! 

PETRUCHIO: Obey the bride, you that at- 
tend on her. Go to the feast and revel 


and domineer. (PETRUCHIO whirls first 
gangster downstage left, returns to 
center.) Carouse full measure to her 
maidenhead. Be mad, be merry, or go 
hang yourselves! 


(Shoves second gangster downstage 
right. They assume positions of guards 
and case the house. Snaps whip at 
SECOND GUNMAN to bring both cuN- 
MEN’S attention to stage. SECOND GUN- 
MAN pulls gun from belt, then reas- 
sured, puts it back.) 


But for my bonny Kate, she must with 
me! .. . Nay, look not big, nor stamp, 
nor stare, nor fret—I will be master of 
what is mine own. She is my goods, my 
chattels, my horse, my ox, my ass, my 
anything—touch her whoever dare! I'll 
bring mine action on the proudest he 
that dares to stop my way in Padua. 


(As KATE attemps to run upstage, he 
catches her with whip. Begins) 


Finale: Kiss Me, Kate 


PETRUCHIO, KATHARINE, BIANCA, LUCENTIO, 
and COMPANY 
PETRUCHIO: 
So kiss me, Kate, 
Thou lovely loon, 
Ere we start 
On our honeymoon, 
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Oh, kiss me, Kate 
Darling devil divine 
For now thou shall ever be mine. 
KATE: I'll never be thine. 
PETRUCHIO, ALL OTHER PRINCIPLES, AND 
SINGERS: 
So kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
KATE: No! 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Thou lovely loon, 
KATE: Go! 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Ere (we) (you) start 
KATE: Nay! 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
On (our) (your) honeymoon 
KATE: Away! 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Oh, kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
KATE: Fred! 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Darling devil divine, 
KATE: Kindly drop dead! 
PETRUCHIO: (solo) 
For now thou shall ever be 
KATE: Now I shall never be 
PETRUCHIO and MEN: 
Now thou shall ever be 
KATE and GIRLS: 
(Now I shall never be thine) 
(Now thou shall never be) 
PETRUCHIO: Yes, mine. 
KATE: Not thine. 
PETRUCHIO: Yes, mine. 
KATE: You swine. 
KATE: You swine. 
PETRUCHIO: Yes, mine. 
PETRUCHIO and sINGERS: (She called) 
PETRUCHIO: (Yes, mine) 
PETRUCHIO and SINGERS: (him a swine.) 
PETRUCHIO: So kiss me, Kate 
KATE: Pll crack your pate. 
PETRUCHIO: Oh, please don’t pout. 
KATE: ru knock you out. 
PETRUCHIO: My priceless prize! 
KATE: ru black your eyes. 
PETRUCHIO: Oh kiss me quick! 
KATE: Your rump I'll kick. 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Oh, kiss (me!) (him!) 
Bounder! 
He’s not her dish, he’s not 
her dish. 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Oh, kiss (me!) (him!) 
Flounder! 
A type of fish she would not 
wish, 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Oh, kiss (me!) (him!) 
Dastard! 
What’s that we heard, what’s 
that we heard? 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Oh, kiss (me!) (him!) 
Bastard! 
Oh! Katie! That’s a naughty 
word. 
PETRUCHIO and GIRLS: 
Oh, kiss (me.) (him.) 


KATE: 
OTHERS: 


KATE: 
OTHERS: 


KATE: 
OTHERS: 


KATE: 
OTHERS: 


MEN and GIRLS: 
Kiss him. 
PETRUCHIO and GIRLS: 
Kiss (me.) (him.) 
MEN and GIRLS: 
Kiss him. 
PETRUCHIO and GIRLS and BASSES: 
Kiss (me.) (him.) 
MEN and GIRLS: 
Kiss him. 
KATE: (in a paroxrysm of coloratura) 
Never! Never—never— 
never... 


(As KATHARINE starts coloratura, a 
girl enters carrying a bird. At end of 
coloratura bird goes up in air. FIRST 
GUNMAN shoots at bird. Bird drops to 
stage, generally on. BapTisTa’s hat.) 


PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 

Kiss (me,) (him,) 
Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
Kiss (me) (him) 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
Kiss (me) (him) 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
Kiss (me) (him) 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
Kiss (me) (him) 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
Kiss (me) (him) 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate. 


(Two girls unwind silken ropes to 
hold the wedding guests back. The 
DANCERS, now perched on top of arches, 
throw streamers and confetti.) 


PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate 

Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate 

Kiss 

(streamer falls from cradle above) 

PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: (me) (him) 
GANGSTERS: (spoken) Aw—kiss him. 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: Kate! 


(PETRUCHIO picks up KATHARINE and 
throws her over his shoulder, carries 
her, kicking and pummeling him in 
wild, useless protest as) 


(Curtain falls.) 
End of Act One 


ACT TWO 


SCENE I 


INTERMISSION (from the professional 
side). Music: “Too Darn Hot,” softly 
underneath. 


SCENE: The dimly lit alley fronting the 
smudgy, red-brick rear of the theatre. 
A single bulb over the stage door barely 
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illuminates the black lettering on it. 
Through the small open windows that 
break the monotony of the wall, you 
can make out the faces of the perform- 
ers in their cubicles as they give in to 
the heat of the night. In back, an 
electric-light sign indicates a distant 
street corner. On stage, two Negro 
friends of PAUL, FRED’s dresser, are seated 
on an empty packing-case playing cards 
in desultory fashion. They’re waiting to 
make a “touch.” A working PAUL is 
legitimate prey 


PAUL enters, leaving stage door open. 
Sees his friends and we go into the 
number: “Too Darn Hot.” 


During this number, the DANCERS and 
SINGERS saunter out in twos and threes, 
drinking pop and Cokes out of bottles 
and lighting an occasional cigarette. 
They are all in Shrew costumes, but the 
men have opened up their jackets, and 
the women have tucked their purple- 
and-cerise chiffon skirts into their 
waistbands as high as they'll go. They 
fan themselves with Woolworth fans 
and pieces of newspaper. 


At a certain point of the number, BILL 
comes out for a quiet smoke, tosses 
cigarette away, and joins PAUL and his 
two friends in a spirited jazz session 
into which the DANCERS throw them- 
selves with Bacchanalian zest. We must 
assume that it’s never too hot to dance. 


And so paut and his two pals sing: 


Song: Too Darn Hor 
(1st Verse) 


PAUL: It’s too darn hot, 

It’s too darn hot. 

I'd like to sup with my baby 
tonight. 

And play the pup with my baby 
tonight, 

I'd like to sup with my baby 
tonight 

and play the pup with my baby 
tonight 

But I ain’t up to my baby tonight 

‘Cause it’s too darn hot. 

It’s too darn hot, 

It’s too darn hot. 

I'd like to stop for my baby 
tonight 

And blow my top with my baby 
tonight, 

I'd like to stop for my baby 
tonight 

Blow my top with my baby 
tonight 

But I'd be a flop with my baby 
tonight 

‘Cause it’s too darn hot. 

It’s too darn hot, 

It’s too darn hot. 

I'd like to fool with my baby 
tonight, 

Break ev’ry rule with my baby 
tonight, 


TRIO: I'd like to fool with my baby 
tonight, 
Break ev’ry rule with my baby 
tonight 
But pillow, you'll be my baby 
tonight 
Cause it’s too darn hot. 


(1st Refrain) 


TRIO: According to the Kinsey report 
Ev’ry average man you know 
Much prefers to play his favorite 

sport 
When the temperature is low 
But when the thermometer goes 
"way up 
And the weather is sizzling hot 

PAUL: Mister Adam 

For his madam, 

Is not. 

’Cause it’s too, too, 
Too darn hot, 

It’s too darn hot. 
It’s too darn hot. 


(2nd Verse) 


Boys: It’s too darn hot, 
It’s too darn hot. 
PAUL: I’d like to call on my baby tonight 
And give my all to my baby 
tonight, 
trio: I’d like to call on my baby tonight 
And give my all to my baby 
tonight 
PAUL: But I can’t play ball with my 
baby tonight 
‘Cause it’s too darn hot. 
TRIO: It’s too, too darn hot, 
It’s too, too darn hot. 
PAUL: I'd like to meet with my baby 
tonight, 
Get off my feet with my baby 
tonight, 
I'd like to meet with my baby 
tonight, 
Get off my feet with my baby 
tonight 
But no repeat with my baby 
tonight 
‘Cause it’s too darn hot. 
BoYs: It’s too darn hot, 
It’s too darn hot. 
PAUL: I'd like to coo to my baby tonight 
And pitch some woo with my 
baby tonight, 
I'd like to coo to my baby tonight 
And pitch some woo with my 
baby tonight 
But, brother, you bite my baby 
tonight 
‘Cause it’s too darn hot. 


(2nd Refrain) 


TRIO: According to the Kinsey report 
Ev’ry average man you know 
Much prefers to play his favorite 

sport 
When the temperature is low 
But when the thermometer goes 
‘way up 
And the weather is sizzling hot 


Mister Gob 

For his squab, 

A marine 

For his queen, 

A Gl. 

For his cutie-pie 
Is not 

’Cause it’s too, too, 
Too darn hot. 

It’s too darn hot, 
It’s too, too, too, too darn hot. 


(End of dance, blackout leaving on 
lights in stage door. RALPH enters 
through door) 


RALPH: On stage everybody! 


(BILL and DANCERS exit through stage 
door.) 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE Il 


SCENE: On stage again. Intermission is 
over. The diamond-patterned Shrew 
curtain is in place, but the stage is 
empty. After a second or two, FRED 
GRAHAM, in his PETRUCHIO costume, comes 
quickly through the break in the cur- 
tain. Conductor in pit senses something 
amiss and taps baton on stand for 
musicians to stop playing. 


FRED: Ladies and Gentlemen, due to 
unavoidable circumstances, the scene 
which was to have opened the second 
part of The Shrew will have to be 
omitted this evening. It’s the scene on 
the mule where I, Petruchio, take Kath- 
arine, my wife, to Verona. We have a 
slight accident where my wife rolls off 
the mule into the mud and then pro- 
ceeds to revile me. Miss Vanessi is un- 
able to ride the mule this evening. We 
are, therefore, continuing with the next 
scene, which takes place in Petruchio’s 
house. Thank you. (Indicates the or- 
chestra conductor to carry on, and 
retreats.) 


SCENE III 


SCENE: Curtain parts to disclose main 
room in PETRUCHIO’s house. It is barely 
furnished. A door leads to PETRUCHIO’S 
bedroom. Long table with bowl of fruit 
and large vase and a low chair on either 
side of table comprise the furnishings. 


PETRUCHIO: (off stage) What—no man 
at the door to hold my stirrup nor to 
take my horse? (He enters before serv- 
ants can get there.) Where be these 
knaves? 
(We now see KATHARINE grimly fol- 
lowing PETRUCHIO in. She is disheveled, 
her wedding gown torn, her hair 
streaming down her back in sweet 
disorder.) 
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PETRUCHIO: Kind strangers, thou angels in disguise who did help me in my hour of need, ’twere well you rested 


from your travels in yon chamber... (Center: Alfred Drake, Jack Diamond, Patricia Morison, Harry Clark) 








Where is Nathaniel? 
NATHANIEL: (entering) Here, sir. 
PETRUCHIO: Gregory. 


GREGORY: (entering) Here, sir. 


PETRUCHIO: Phillip. 
PHILLIP: (entering) Here, sir. 


PETRUCHIO: You logger-headed and un- 
polish’d grooms! (Pushes NATHANIEL 
over to other two servants) 


(GUNMEN enter. They’re still in their 
ill-fitting Shrew costumes and street 
shoes.) 


What? No attendance? No regard? No 
duty? (Removes cape and hat and 
throws them to servants.) Go rascals, 
go, and fetch my supper in. (Servants 
exit.) 


(To GUNMEN) Kind strangers, thou an- 
gels in disguise who did help me in my 
hour of need, ‘twere well you rested 
from your travels in yon chamber. 
(Indicates door right. GUNMEN, puzzled 
look in direction indicated, but don’t 
budge.) Get ye hence. Go to, go to— 
(indicates for them to scram.) 


FIRST MAN: (getting it, nudges his col- 
league) Come to, come to—(they exit.) 


Food! Food! Food! Where 
are those (glances at KATHARINE 
carelessly) Sit down, Kate... . 


PETRUCHIO 


KATHARINE: (glumly) Thou knowest full 
well that I cannot. 
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PETRUCHIO: Well, then, stand and be 
merry! (Sits at table.) 

Some water, here; what, ho! 

Where’s my spaniel Troilus? Shall I 
have some water? 


(A servant enters with jug and cup. 
PETRUCHIO trips him.) 


Come, Kate, and wash, and welcome 
heartily. 
You whoreson villain, will you let it 


fall? 


(Picks up servant and as he runs off, 
kicks at him. Other servants enter 
with food and a chair cushion.) 


KATHARINE: Patience, I pray you, ‘twas 
a fault unwilling. 


PETRUCHIO: A whoreson bettle-headed, 
flap-ear’d knave! 

Come, Kate, sit down; I know you have 
a stomach. 


(Places cushion on chair. As KATE 
goes to sit down he snatches cushion, 
as she almost sits on it, and gives it 
to servant.) 


Will you give thanks, sweet Kate, or 
else shall I? 
What’s this? Mutton? 


NATHANIEL: Aye. 


PETRUCHIO: 
brought it? 


(taking it from her) Who 


PHILLIP: (stepping forward) I. 


(KATHARINE tries to take some.) 


PETRUCHIO: "Tis burnt, and so is all the 
meat, 
What dogs are these? Where is the 
rascal cook? 
How durst you, villains, bring it from 
the dresser, 
And serve it thus to me that love it 
not? 
Here, take it way, trenchers, cups, and 
all. 
(PETRUCHIO throws cups and plates off 
stage and servants scatter. KATHARINE, 
her back to PETRUCHIO, stuffs string of 
sausages down front of dress.) 


KATHARINE: I pray you, husband, be not 
so disquiet, 

The meat was well, if you were so 
contented. 


PETRUCHIO: I tell thee, Kate, *twas burnt 
and dried away 

And I expressly am forbid to touch it, 

For it engenders choler, planteth anger, 
and 


(takes sausages out of KATE’s dress) 


Better 'twere that both of us did fast 

Since of ourselves, ourselves are 
choleric 

Than feed it with such over-roasted 


flesh. 


KATHARINE: Did you marry me to 
famish me? 


PETRUCHIO: Tomorrow shall you eat, my 
honey love, 
When we return unto thy father’s house 
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And revel it as bravely as the best with 
silken coats 

And caps and golden rings, 

With ruffs and cuffs and fardingales 
and things. .. . 


(Enter HABERDASHER with cap and mir- 
ror upstage left.) 

Come, let us see these ornaments. 
(To haberdasher) 


And what news with you, sir? 


HABERDASHER: The cap your worship did 
speak. 


petrucrio: Aha! "Tis for thee, Kate. 
(HABERDASHER hoids up cap.) 


Why this was molded on a porringer, 
A velvet dish— 


(puts on cap and looks in mirror) 


—fie!—’tis lewd and filthy, 
"Tis a cockle or a walnut shell. 
Come! Let me have a bigger. 


KATHARINE: (rising, takes hat) I'll have 
no bigger, this doth fit the time, 

And gentlewomen wear such caps as 
these. 


PETRUCHIO: When you are gentle, you 
shall have one, too 
And not till then. 


(Takes hat from KATE.) 


KATHARINE: (in anger) I am no child, no 
babe; 

Your betters have endur’d me say my 
mind, 


And if you cannot, best you stop your 
ears. 


My tongue will tell the anger of my 
heart. 


Or else my heart concealing it, will 
break. 


(Grabs hat from PETRUCHIO and puts 
it on.) 


PETRUCHIO: Why, thou say’st true, it is 
a paltry cap, 
I love thee well in that thou lik’st it not. 


(Takes hat from KATE) 
Begone! Take it hence! 


(Throws hat to HABERDASHER. HABER- 
DASHER exits. Assuming gentleness.) 


Well, my Kate; tomorrow we will unto 
your father’s, 


(slaps her on shoulder) 


Even in these honest mean habiliments: 

Our purses shall be proud, our gar- 
ments poor; 

For ‘tis the mind that makes the body 
rich: 

What, (slap) is the jay more precious 
than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the 
eye? 


(Slaps her again.) 


Oh, no, good Kate; neither art thou the 
worse 

For this poor furniture and mean array. 

Come, come, I will bring thee to thy 
bridal chamber. 


(Takes her to bedroom door.) 


KATHARINE: (in tears) I’m hungry. 


PETRUCHIO: How canst thou think of 
food at such a time? 


(Helps KATHARINE through door. Slams 
it shut, triumphantly. To audience) 


Thus have I politically begun my reign, 

And ’tis my hope to end it successfully. 

My falcon now is sharp, and passing 
empty, 

And, till she stoop, she must not be 
full-gorged, 

She ate no meat today, nor none shall 
eat; 

Last night she slept not, nor tonight 
she shall not; 

As with the meat, some undeserved 
fault 

I'll find about the making of the bed, 

And here I'll fling the pillow, there the 
bolster, 

This way the coverlet, another way the 
sheets; 

Aye, and amid this hurly I intend 

That all is done in reverent care of her 

And, in conclusion, she shall watch the 
night, 

And if she chance to nod, I'll rail and 
brawl, 

And with the clamor keep her still 
awake; 

This is a way to kill a wife with 
kindness, 

And thus I'll curb her mad and head- 
strong humor. 


(Turns upstage to door) 


He that knows better how to tame a 
shrew, 


Now let him sp+.xk, ’tis charity to show. 
(He goes to bedroom door. Softly) 
Kate— 
(No answer. Louder) 
Hy bonny Kate — 
(No answer. Bawling) 
My winsome Kate— 


(No answer. He tries door in anger. 
It is locked.) 


I’ faith, the woman’s shot her bolt! 
She has performed 
While I did act the dolt! 


Song: WHERE Is THE Lire THAT LATE 
] Lep? 
(Verse) 
Since I reached the charging age of 
puberty 
And begun to finger feminine curls, 
Like a show that’s typically Shuberty 


(kicks leg) 


1 have always had a multitude of girls, 

But now that a married man, at last, 
am I, 

How aware of my dear, departed past 
am I. 


(1st Refrain) 


Where is the life that late I led? 
Where is it now? Totally dead. 

Where is the fun I used to find? 

Where has it gone? Gone with the wind. 
A married life may all be well, 

But raising an heir 

Could never compare 

With raising a bit of hell. 

So I repeat what first I said, 

Where is the life that late — 


(Takes address book from waistband, 
consults it. Ist Patter) 


In dear Milano, where are you, Momo, 

Still selling those pictu:s of the scrip- 
tures in the Duomo? 

And Carolina,! where are you, Lina,? 

Still peddling pour pizza 3 in the streets 
o° Taormina? 

And in Firenze, where are you, Alice, 

Still there in your preity, itty-bitty 
Pitti palace? 

And sweet Lucretia, so young and 
gay-ee? 

What scandalous doin’s in the ruins of 
Pompeii! 

(2nd Refrain) 


Where is the life that late I led? 
Where is it now? Totally dead. 

Where is the fun I used to find? 

Where has it gone? Gone with the wind. 
The marriage game is quite all right, 
Yes, during the day 

It’s easy to play, 

But oh what a bore at night. 

So I repeat what first I said, 

Where is the life that late I— 


(Looks in book again. 2nd Patter) 


Where is Rebecca, my Becki-weckio, 

Could still she be cruising that amusing 
Ponte Vecchio? 

Where is Fedora, the wild virago? 

It’s lucky I missed her gangster sister 
from Chicago. 

Where is Venetia who loved to chat so, 

Could still she be drinkin’ in her 
stinkin’, pink palazzo? 

And lovely Lisa4 where are you Lisa? 

You gave a new meaning to the tow’r 
of Piza. 

(3rd Refrain) 


Where is the life that late I led? 
Where is it now? Totally dead. 

Where is the fun I used to find? 
Where has it gone? Gone with the wind. 
I’ve oft been told of nuptial bliss 

But what do you do, 

A quarter to two, 


1 Pronounced “Caroleena.” 
2 Pronounced “Leena.” 
3 Pronounced “peetsa.” 
4 Pronounced “‘Leeza.” 
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“Where Is the Life that Late I Led?” (Alfred ")rake) 





With only a shrew to kiss? 
So I repeat what first I said, 
Where is the life that late I led? 


(At the end of song, PETRUCHIO bows 
and backs into door. It opens. He 
winks, black address book 
away, and exits through door.) 


throws 


SCENE IV 
SCENE: Corridor backstage. Same set- 
ting as Act v, Scene 2. An ambulance 
siren, first heard faintly, then real loud 
and stopping as if ambulance has drawn 
up outside. 


DOORMAN comes through stage door as 
RALPH enters from opposite direction. 


RALPH: 
What’s 


Who’s making all that noise? 
that siren? 


DOORMAN: There’s an ambulance out 
there for Miss Vanessi, and a gentleman 


by the name of Harrison Howell— 


RALPH: What? 


DOORMAN: He’s raising a helluva rumpus 


(HOWELL enters, followed by a doctor 
and two nurses. He’s a dignified 
gentleman—not bad-looking, but a 
little stuffy.) 


HOWELL: I demand ... Where is Miss 


Vanessi? 
RALPH: Are you Mr. Harrison Howell? 


HOWELL: Of course I’m Harrison Howell. 
Where’s Miss Vanessi? How is she? 
RALPH: She’s doing fine. 

HOWELL: Where is she? 

RALPH: On stage . 


HOWELL: On stage? How can she be on 
stage? She’s ill. 


RALPH: Not that I know of. 


HOWELL: Of course she’s ill! She told me 
so herself She’s been assaulted by that 
brute, dammit. 


(FRED enters right, followed by Two 
GUNMEN.) 

FRED: Quiet, dammit! 

HOWELL: Look here, Graham! 


FIRST GUNMEN: He said quiet, dammit 


SECOND GUNMAN: Shhh... 


FIRST GUNMAN: (softly) Ain’t you got 
no appreciation of the finer things of 
life? 


SECOND GUNMEN: (as softly) Man cannot 
live by bread alone. 


HOWELL: What? 


FRED: (to GUNMEN, very quielty) Be 
tolerant, gentlemen. Remember Mr. 
Howell didn’t have your advantages— 
eight years in the prison library in 
Atlanta! 


HOWELL: What? 


FRED: However, Mr. Howell is a very 
distinguished man. He’s the only Repub- 
lican who didn’t run for the nomination. 
HOWELL: 
fiancée? 


How dare you assault my 


FRED: She hit me first! 


HOWELL: I don’t understand this. She 


asked me to bring an ambulance. 


FRED: My dear Howell. You fail to take 
into consideration the caprices of wo- 
men of talent and beauty. She may 
even say to you tonight: “Harrison, I 
am playing this show under duress. 
Call the F.B.I.” 


FIRST GUNMAN: 
ization. 


A very efficient organ- 


SECOND GUNMEN: 
nation. 


Admirable_ co-ordi- 


HOWELL: But why should she want the 
F B.I1.? 


FRED: Why should she want an ambu- 
lance? My dear Howell, your fiancée 
may ask for chewing-gum, a miniature 
of the Empire State in pale ivory, or a 
fifth of Chanel Number Five. 


RALPH: On stage, Mr. Graham 
(Lots starts down stairs.) 


FRED: Why how now, Kate? I hope thou 
art not mead. This is a man—old— 
wrinkled—faded and withered. (Clears 
his throat noisily and exits reciting 
same line.) 


Lois: (at bottom of staircase) Harold! 
Why, Harold Murgatroyd! 


HOWELL: All right, Doctor, 
shan’t need you. (They evit.) 


nurses—I 


LoIs: (crossing to Howell center) Har- 
old! Harold! 


HOWELL: My name is not Harold! I am 
Harrison Howell! 


Lois: Harold, don’t you remember? In 
front of the Harvard Club. 


(He looks about guiltily.) 
I had something in my eye, and you 
took me to Atlantic City to take it out? 


HOWELL: Look here, my child— 


Lois: Harold, I’ve still got that diamond 
bracelet with the rubies..I think of you 
all the time when I go down to my 
safe deposit box 


(BILL enters, unseen by LOIS.) 


HOWELL: Very touching .. . Very touch- 
ing .. . (Looks about) But you must 
understand 





Lois: I understand— 


HOWELL: I rely on your discretion. I’m 
marrying Miss Vanessi, you know— 


Lois: Oh, I understand— 


HOWELL: After all, I was just sowing my 
wild oats. Let me see—I was quite a 
young man at the time—barely forty- 
five 

Lois: And now you're a big man in 
Washington! 


HOWELL: Well, I have achieved a cer- 
tain distinction. I'm the minority elder 
statesman. I have my own park bench. 


RALPH: This way, Mr. Howell. 


HOWELL: Thank you. (To Lois) Excuse 
me. (Starts to go.) 


Lois: One thing I’ve wanted to know— 
What do you do about the pigeons? 


HOWELL: 
( Exits.) 


Duck, my dear. Just duck. 


BILL: (whistling first three notes of 
“Bianca”) When did you initiate him? 


LOIS (caught, therefore indignant) 
What a thing to say! And about a man 
I haven't seen in years! I assure you 
there was nothing between he and I. 
Just because a girl is good-hearted and 
normal—and wants to get along—with 
her fellow man! (She goes into: 


Song: Atways True to You in My 
FASHION 


(Verse) 


Oh, Bill, 

Why can’t you behave? 

Why can’t you behave? 

How in hell can you be jealous 

When you know, baby, I’m your slave? 


(BILL shrugs and exits.) 


I’m just mad for you, 
And I'll always be 
But naturally. 


(1st Refrain) 


If a custom-tailored vet 

Asks me out for something wet, 

When the vet begins to pet, I cry 
“Hooray!” 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

I enjoy a tender pass 

By the boss of Boston, Mass. 

Though his pass is middle-class and 
notta Backa Bay, 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 

' in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

There’s a madman known as “Mack.” 

Who is planning to attack, 

If his mad attack means a Cadillac, 
okay! 


But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

(2nd Refrain) 

I've been asked to have a meal 

By a big tycoon in steel, 

If the meal includes a deal, accept 
I may, 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

I could never curl my lip 

To a dazzlin’ diamond clip 

Though the clip meant “let ’er rip,” 
I'd not say “Nay!” 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

There’s an oil man known as “Tex” 

Who is keen to give me checks 

And his checks, I fear, mean that sex 
is here to stay! 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 


(3rd Refrain) 


There’s a wealthy Hindu priest 

Who’s a wolf, to say the least, 

When the priest goes too far east, 
I also stray, 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

There’s a lush from Portland, Ore. 

Who is rich but sich a bore 

When the bore falls on the floor, I let 
him lay, 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

Mr. Harris, plutocrat, 

Wants to give my cheek a pat, 

If the Harris pat 

Means a Paris hat 

Bé-bé 

Oo-la-la 

Mais je suis toujours fidéle, 

Darlin’ in my fashion, 

Oui, je suis toujours fidéle, 

Darlin’ in my way. 


(4th Refrain) 


From Ohio Mister Thorne 

Calls me up from night till morn, 

Mister Thorne once cornered corn and 
that ain’t hay, ha, ha, ha, 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

From Milwaukee, Mister Fritz 

Often moves me to the Ritz, 

Mister Fritz is full of Schlitz and full 
of play, 


But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 

Mister Gable, I mean Clark, 

Wants me on his boat to park, 

If the Gable boat 

Means a sable coat, 

Anchors aweigh! 

But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my fashion, 

Yes, I’m always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way. 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE V 


SCENE: LILLI’s dressing-room. 


HARRISON HOWELL is on the telephone at 
dressing-table. 


HOWELL: This is Harrison Howell..Give 
me my secretary—Timothy? I’m wait- 
ing here for Miss Vanessi, and I thought 
I'd jot down my wedding itinerary. 
... Ready? We'll be married in St. 
Thomas's, 2:30. Got that? (Consults 
notes) Wedding reception at the Wal- 
dorf, 4:15. Got that? Press conference, 
5:38. Arrive LaGuardia, 6:25. Depart, 
6:30. Got that? 


(FRED enters, in dressing-gown over 
costume, and sits on couch.) 


Arrive Washington, 9:35. Arrive White 
House, 9:55. Got that? Conference with 
President and honeymoon with wife. 


FRED: It’s a good trick if you can do it. 


(LILLI enters in Shrew outfit, followed 
by the Two cuNMEN, also in Shrew 
costumes, who post themselves back 
of lounge.) 


LILLI: Harrison! They told me you 


‘here! 


HOWELL: That’s all, Timothy. 


LILLI: Don’t hang up, Harrison. 
playing this show under duress. 
the F.B.I. 


(HARRISON looks at FRED. That’s 
he said she’d say.) 


FRED: What did I tell you? 


HOWELL: (hanging up phone) Now, my 
dear—I don’t mind bringing an ambu- 
lance and a doctor and two nurses. 
They’re on my payroll. But the F.B.L 
is not. I’m perfectly willing—in fact I 
enjoy humoring the caprices of a beau- 
tiful woman whom I happen to adore— 


LILLI: Caprices? These thugs threatened 
me! 


HOWELL: What? 


Litt: They’re making me play at the 
point of a gun. They won’t let me leave 
the theatre. 
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(HOWELL looks at FRED. FRED shrugs.) 
HOWELL: Now, my dear— 

LILLI: Can’t you see they’re gangsters? 
FIRST GUNMAN: I guess it shows. 


FRED: (rising and going toward Two 
GUNMEN) Are you referring to two of 
the most promising graduates of the 
Group? Not to mention the Guild The- 
atre, Inc., the Civic Repertory, and 
Miss Pennyfeather’s School of Charm, 
whose faculty they grace! 


LILLI: And you're in cahoots with them! 
HOWELL: What? 


FRED: What can one say, to libel? 
FIRST GUNMEN: Should I say something? 
FRED: No. 


SECOND GUNMAN: Discretion is the better 
part of valor. 


FIRST GUNMAN: “Famous Sayings”... 
Top shelf, under Non-Fiction, right- 
hand corner, Atlanta . . . No talking 
. . . No smoking. 


HOWELL: (a little dazed) Obviously, my 
dear, judging by their costumes, and 
their speech, these men are not what 
you say they are. 


LILLI: Harrison, darling, I tell you— 


FRED: (interrupting) Do you realize 
what it means to blast a reputation? 
Of course not. You think nothing of 
dragging Harrison down here—and an 
entire Medical Corps—for a whim! 


HOWELL: Now, my dear, I'd like to go 
over my wedding itinerary—I just dic- 
tated it to Timothy. Now, I thought 
we'd be married a week from Monday. 
At 2:30, St. Thomas’s. That'll give 
you just enough time to assemble a 
trousseau. 

Litur: Harrison darling, listen to me. 
I can’t get out of this theatre! 


HOWELL: Why not? 

LILLI: These thugs won’t let me. 
FRED: Why don’t you try it? 
LILLI: What? 


FRED: Go! . 
the theatre. 


. . Of course you can leave 


Thats what you want, and I can’t say 
I blame you. After all, what is there in 
the theatre to hold you? It’s so tawdry 
—the dreary business of creating a part 
—the dull routine of watching a char- 
acter come to life. The meaningless ex- 
citement of opening night. The boring 
thundering applause of the crowd—the 
pictures in the papers—the parties—the 
idiotic men and women who stare and 
whisper: “There goes Lilli Vanessi!” 
Dreadful! I don’t blame you for leaving 
all that—when you've a chance for hap- 
piness—real happiness—with Harrison. 
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“Always True to You in My Fashion” (Lisa Kirk) 





HOWELL: Thank you, Graham. I think 
I can make the little woman happy. 


LILLI: I never want to see the theatre 
again! (To rrep) Or you again! 


FRED: I envy you, Harrison. Never has 
a man acquired a woman with more 
sweetness of disposition, who’s more 
even-tempered, has more poise, more 
gentleness, more sheer unadulterated 
goodness. Yum, yum, yum... Yes, 
Lilli Vanessi is the wife for you. Get 
Lilli Vanessi today! This is N.B.C.! 


LILLI: I hope you’re enjoying yourself. 


FRED: Enormously And envying 
you. 
LILLI: Me? 


FRED: The life you’re going to lead with 
Harrison. So different than the one you 
had with me. 


LILLI: I'll see to that. 
FRED: No quarrels—no bickering . . . 
LILLI: I want peace! 


FRED: And you shall have it—peace— 
quiet—stability. 


HOWELL: I’ve got a place down in 
Georgia—thirty thousand acres. Ride 
for days, and not see a soul, except my 
tenant farmers! 


FRED: You won't have to talk to a soul. 


LiLLr: I shall adore it! 
FRED: Of course you will. 
HOWELL: Wonderful life. 


FRED: What do you call the place: 


Solitude? 
HOWELL: No. Contentment. 


rreD: Ah! Contentment. Just think. No 
cocktail parties. No malicious gossip. 
No backbiting friends. In fact, no friends 
at all, except an occasiona! mongoose 
who'll drop in for dinner. 


LILLI: Go on! Go on! 


HOWELL: We'll see all the people we 
want to see in Washington. 


FRED: Certainly. Just think of those in- 
timate little dinner parties for the 
sparkling Supreme Court. Just think 
of the privilege of sitting next to one 
of the Great Judicial Brains while he 
tells you the inside story of his sciatica. 


HOWELL: (indicating his back) It always 
hits me here... . 


FRED: Oh, it’ll be a mad whirl— 
LILLI: I'll still love it. 


HOWELL: I always rest up in my place 
in Aiken. Got a dining-room there can 
seat a hundred. 


FRED: Marvelous! 






FIRST GUNMEN: Eight years I et in a 
dining-room that could seat twelve 
hundred. 


Littr: Where did you say this was? 


FRED: (quickly, crossing to left end of 
lounge) The commissary at M.G.M. 


HOWELL: Got my own projection room 
in Aiken. Got the finest collection of 
Mickey Mouses in the country. 


FIRST GUNMAN: Where’s your grammar? 
Mickey Mice. 


SECOND GUNMAN: Don’t be a purist. 
HOWELL: Mickey Mice? 


(The GUNMEN exit, satisfied. They've 
corrected a millionaire.) 


FRED: Yes, I can just see life at Aiken. 
Morning. Harrison rises—with the aid 
of a valet— 


HOWELL: Been with me thirty years— 


FRED: Into his riding-clothes. You into 
yours. A brisk canter. 


LILLI: I’m mad about horses. 


FRED: And eventually you'll stop falling 
off. . . . It’s yoicks and away. . . . Back 
to the castle. A brisk shower. A mas- 
sage. An injection of Vitamin B-1. 


HOWELL: Making a new man out of me. 
rreD: And then—Harrison takes a nap. 
HOWELL: Oh, no. Breakfast first. 


rreD: Ah, yes, breakfast. You sit at one 
end of the long, long table. Harrison at 


the other. You pick up your telescope 
and watch fondly as Harrison slops his 
Wheaties. 


HOWELL: Wheaties are 
There’s nothing finer. 


good eatin’! 


FRED: And then the nap! 


HOWELL: 
brain. 


Twenty minutes. Rests the 


FRED: Then up. You dress. You contem- 
plate the luxurious swamps. You toy 
with your toilette. Harrison wakes. You 
discuss this and that, topics of the day. 
Will Big Frost escape Dick Tracy? 


HOWELL: I very much doubt it! 

FRED: Time for another nap. 

HOWELL: Lunch first. 

FRED: Correction accepted. Lunch first. 


HOWELL: Got the finest chef in the 
country. But I’ve got to watch my diet. 
Stick to the yolk of an egg, shredded 
raw carrot, and a glass of milk. Done 
wonders for me 


FRED: As you'll be able to see through 
your telescope. And then—a nice, sooth- 
ing, refreshing nap! 


HOWELL: (lying back) Thirty minutes. 
Rests the brain. 


FRED: You, too, will nap, Miss Vanessi. 
Thirty minutes. Rests the brain. Then 


up. Dress. Walk in the formal gardens. 
Time for tea. High tea. 


HOWELL: Always refreshes me. 
FRED: Time for a nap—before dinner. 
HOWELL: Fifteen minutes. 


FRED: A quickie . . . Rested, you rise. 
(HOWELL starts to sit up. FRED pushes 
him back.) You dress for dinner. You 
dine in that cozy little hundred-seater. 
Then a brisk game of dominoes. 


HOWELL: Wonderful game. 


FRED: (by HOWELL’s head) The mocking- 
bird sings. . . . The air is still... . You 
feel drowsy. . . . You yawn deliciously. 
. . » (And HARRISON yawns.) Time for 
the final nap of the day—the long one. 

. . You stretch out. . . . (HARRISON 
does so.) Your eyes close. . . . (HARRI- 
son’s do so.) 


LILLI: (whispering fiercely) Get out! 


FRED: Sh! .. . And so the littke Momma 
bear said to the Poppa bear: “You bore 
ee 


(HARRISON lets out a deafening snore.) 
(Blackout.) 


SCENE VI 


SCENE: Corridor, same as Act II, Scene 4. 


At opening of scene, FOUR DANCING GIRLS 
are grouped on stage. DOORMAN is stand- 
ing left center stage. BILL CALHOUN stage 
right. FOUR SINGING GIRLS are on staircase. 


MESSENGER enters from DOORMAN’Ss booth 
carrying an exaggerated hatbox. He 
walks to DOORMAN. 


MESSENGER: Package for Miss Lois Lane. 


(DOORMAN indicates right. MESSENGER 
exits with box.) 


Song: BIANCA 


SINGING GIRLS: (from stairs) 
For your Bianca! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 


MESSENGER: (Same business. He carries 
box from furrier’s.) Package for Miss 
Lois Lane. (DOORMAN directs. He exits.) 


SINGING GIRLS: 
For your Bianca! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 


CHAUFFEUR: (Same business. He carries 
bottle of champagne.) Package for Miss 
Lois Lane. (DOORMAN directs. He exits 
right.) 


BANKER: (Same business. He carries two 
bags of money.) Package for Miss Lois 
Lane. (DOORMAN directs. He exits.) 


TRUCKMAN: (Same business. Enters from 
back of booth with a barrel of Schlitz.) 
Package for Miss Lois Lane. 


(DOORMAN directs him and follows 
him off.) 


SINGING GIRLS: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. Your Bianca. 
Ha! 


BILL: (stops them, goes to center, and 
sings) 

Sweet Bianca, 

While rehearsing with Bianca 

She’s the darling I adore 

Off stage I found, 

She’s been around, 

But I still love her more and more. 

So I’ve written her a love song 

Though I’m just an amateur, 

rll sing it through 

For all of you 

To see if it’s worthy of her. 

Are you list’nin’? 


(Refrain) 


(BILL sings chorus. SINGING GIRLS 
whistle. pANcERS dance. What else can 
they do?) 


(1st Chorus) 


Bianca, Bianca, 

Oh, baby, will you be mine? 
Bianca, Bianca, 

You better answer yes 

Or Poppa spanka. 

To win you, Bianca, 

There’s nothing I would not do. 
I would gladly give up 
Coffee for Sanka, 

Even Sanka, Bianca, 

For you. 


(2nd Chorus) 


(BILL sings while he and DANCERS go 
into tap routine. SINGING GIRLS sing 
from stairs.) 


(3rd Chorus) 


(BILL AND DANCERS doing routine. SING- 
ING GIRLS on stairs. Exit at finish. One 
girl ascending stairs, other three exit 
right.) 


(BILL and FOUR DANCING GIRLS exit, 
with the traditional high kick of the 
bygone musical show.) 


(The TWO GUNMEN enter, in Shrew 
outfits, and go to coin phone boz.) 


FIRST GUNMAN: (puts in dime and dials 
number) Hello. Hello, Gumpy. I want 
to talk to Mr. Hogan. Well, I want to 
report in, Gumpy. Mr. Hogan likes me 
to report in, Gumpy. Why should I 
call you Mister Gumpy? Where’s Mr. 
Hogan? Oh, I see... . Yeah... . I see. 
Well, certainly, we'll pay you a visit, 
Mr. Gumpy. 


(FRED enters, still in dressing-gown.) 


All right, Mr. Gumpy. (Hangs up. 
Points up) Gumpy! (Then down) 
Hogan. 


SECOND GUNMAN: You mean it? 
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FIRST GUNMAN: “Famous Sayings”—Top shelf, under Non-Fiction, right-hand corner, Atlanta— 
No talking—No smoking. (Harry Clark, Jack Diamond, Denis Green, Alfred Drake, Patricia Morison) 


FRED: Who’s Mr. Gumpy? 


FIRST GUNMAN: Mr. Graham—(takes out 
I O U) I guess this is the end of our 
very pleasant association. 


SECOND GUNMAN: I guess so. 

FRED: What’s this? 

FIRST GUNMAN: I guess we got to declare 
a moratorium. You see, Mr. Gumpy de- 
clared a moratorium on Mr. Hogan. 


His unidentified remains will be found 
floating in the bay tomorrow morning. 


SECOND GUNMAN: Rest his soul. 
(GUNMEN remove hats and bow heads.) 


FIRST GUNMAN: So that let’s you out. ... 
And we must part. 


FRED: Do you think Mr. Gumpy has the 
executive ability, the enterprise, the 
initiative, and the imagination for the 
post? 

FIRST GUNMAN: (astutely) No, but he’s 
got the post. 
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(LILLI enters with HATTIE, carrying 
suitcase and jewel box. Both in street 
attire.) 


SECOND GUNMAN: (bows in grand man- 
ner) We want to say au revoir, Miss 
Vanessi. 


LILLE: What? 


FIRST GUNMAN: (same bow) It’s been a 
delightful experience. 


SECOND GUNMAN: Very educational. 


FIRST GUNMAN: We'll always think of 
you. 


SECOND GUNMAN: Should old acquain- 
tance be forgot? 


FRED: What they’re trying to tell you 
is—you’re free to go. You don’t have to 
finish the show. 


SECOND GUNMAN: Au revoir. (Bows.) 
FIRST GUNMAN: Au revoir. (Bows.) 


(They exit. FIRST GUNMAN takes dime 
from phone slot on way out.) 


LILLI: Run along, Hattie. 
(HATTIE exits to street.) 


FRED: Aren’t you taking Sleeping Beauty 
with you? 


LILI: Let him sleep. 


FRED: Don’t tell me the bleom is off— 
the rose? 


LILLI: (on the verge of tears) You are 
not Louella Parsons and I don’t care 
to discuss my personal life with you. 


FRED: Same old Lilli . . . And I thought 
I detected a note—a new note of soft- 
ness—a new humility—even a spark of 
affection—a glimmer of love. . . . (Close 
to her.) 


LILLI: (hesitates—then pulls away) 
You’re not going to hypnotize me, 
Svengali. 


FRED: Lilli, you can’t walk out on me 
now. 


LILLI: You walked out on me once. 





FRED: But I came back. 
(LILLI hesitates.) 


DOORMAN: (from his cubbyhole) Your 
cab’s waiting, Miss Vanessi! 


(LILLI leaves. FRED, alone, reprises: 


Song: So In Love Am I 
FRED: 
Strange, dear, but true, dear, 
When I’m close to you, dear, 
The stars fill the sky, 
So in love with you am I. 
Even without you 
My arms fold about you, 
You know darling why, 
So in love with you am I. 
In love with the night mysterious 
The night when you first were there, 
In love with my joy delirious 
When I knew that you could care, 
So taunt me and hurt me, 
Deceive me, desert me, 
I’m yours till I die, 
So in love, 
So in love, 
So in love with you, my love, am I. 


(Goes off as lights dim.) 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE VII 


SCENE: Safety asbestos curtain with two 
rather Rabelaisian cherubs painted on 


either side. Underneath, softly, music of 
“Brush up Your Shakespeare.” The Two 
GUNMEN, in their hand-sewn blue suits, 
make their way clumsily through open- 
ing in curtain. They carry straw hats. 


FIRST GUNMAN: (as he comes through 
curtain) Hey! How do we get out of 
here? 


SECOND GUNMAN: (following him) How’d 
we get in here? 


FIRST GUNMAN: I don’t know—on that 
side—no (Sees backdrop) Hey, 
look! . . 


SECOND GUNMAN: 
It’s a boy! 


(regarding cherub) 


(And off they go into: 


Song: Brush up Your SHAKESPEARE 
with an intermittent soft-shoe dance. 
(Verse) 


The girls today in society 

Go for classical poetry, 

So to win their hearts, one must 
quote with ease 

Aeschylus and Euripedes, 

One must know Homer, and, 

* b’lieve me, bo, 
Sophocle—also Sappo-Ho, 
Unless you know Shelley and 

Keats and Pope, 


Dainty debbies will call you a 
dope. 

But the poet of them all 

Who will start ’em simply ravin’ 

Is the poet people call 


(take hats off to Shakespeare) 
‘The Bard of Stratford-on-Avon” 
(1st Refrain) 


BoTH: Brush up your Shakespeare, 
Start quoting him now, 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And the women you will wow. 
SECOND GUNMAN: Just declaim a few 
lines from Othella 
And they'll think you’re a helluva 
fella, 
FIRST GUNMAN: If your blonde won't 
respond when you flatter ’er 
Tell her what Tony told 
Cleopaterer. 
SECOND GUNMAN: If she fights when her 
clothes you are mussing, 
BOTH: What are clothes? Much Ado 
About Nussing. 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And they'll all kowtow. 


(2nd Refrain) 


BOTH: Brush up your Shakespeare. 
Start quoting him now, 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And the women you will wow. 
FIRST GUNMAN: With the wife of the 
British Embessida 
Try a crack out of Troilus and 
Cressida 
SECOND GUNMEN: If she says she won't 
buy it or tike it 
Make her tike it, what’s more, 
As You Like It. 
BOTH: If she says your behavior is 
heinous 
Kick her right in the Coriolanus. 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And they'll all kowtow. 


(3rd Refrain) 


BOTH: Brush up your Shakespeare, 
Start quoting him now, 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And the women you will wow. 
SECOND GUNMAN: If you can’t be a ham 
and do Hamlet 
They will not give a damn or a 
damnlet, 
FIRST GUNMAN: Just recite an occasional 
sonnet 
And your lap’ll have Honey 
upon it. 
SECOND GUNMAN: When your baby is 
pleading for pleasure 
BOTH: Let her sample your Measure for 
Measure. 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And they'll all kowtow 
Forsooth, 
I’ Faith. 
(4th Refrain) 
BOTH: Brush up your Shakespeare 


Start quoting him now, 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And the women you will wow. 
FIRST GUNMAN: Better mention The 
Merchant of Venice 
When her sweet pound o’ flesh 
you would menace. 
SECOND GUNMAN: If her virtue, at first, 
she defends—well, 
Just remind her that All’s Well 
that Ends Well, 
FIRST GUNMAN: And if she won’t give 
you a bonus, 
BoTH: You know what Venus got from 
Adonis! 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And they'll all kowtow. 
Thinks thou 
Odds—bodkins. 


(5th Refrain) 


BoTH: Brush up your Shakespeare, 
Start quoting him now, 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
SECOND GUNMAN: And the women you 
will wow. 
If your goil is a Washington 
Heights dream 
Treat the kid to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 
FIRST GUNMAN: If she then wants an 
all-by-herself night 
Let her rest ev’ry ‘leventh or 
Twelf’-Night, 


BoTH: If because of your heat she gets 

huffy, 

Simply play on and “Lay on, 
Macduffy!” 

Brush up your Shakespeare 

And they'll all kowtow. 

We trow, 

We vow. 


(Blackout.) 


SCENE VIII 


sceNE: A splendid room in BAPTISTA’s 
house, beautifully painted in black and 
white with touches of yellow. There’s 
a large arch at rear on platform with 
three steps leading down to stage level. 
Full stage of wedding guests watching 
the dancers in a pavane based on the 
thematic melody of “Why Can’t You 
Behave?” BIANCA and LUCENTIO, in daz- 
zling white of bride and groom, come 
down steps, as guests applaud softly. 
End of pavane. PETRUCHIO enters, down 
steps. 


BAPTISTA: My dear Bianca, and her new- 
found spouse—(sees PETRUCHIO) 

Brother Petruchio—daughter 
Katharine— 

Feast with the best and welcome to my 
house. (Then stalling) 

. .. But where is Katharine? 

(To petrucHio) Where is she? 
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(To one of the dancers) 
Sirrah, go you to Mistress Katharine. 
Say I command her to come to me. 


(NATHANIEL exits.) 


PETRUCHIO: I know she will not come. 
The fouler fortune mine and there an 
end. 


(Enter KATHARINE. Startled sighs from 
guests, also relief.) 


KATHARINE: (going right into part as if 
she’d never quit the show) What is 
your will, sir? 


PETRUCHIO: (really moved, forgetting 
Shakespeare) Darling— 


(Then, as actor, picking up play again) 


Katharine, that cap of yours becomes 
you not; 

Off with that bauble, throw it under- 
foot. (She does so.) 


BIANCA: Fie! What foolish duty call you 
this? 


PETRUCHIO: Kate, I charge thee, tell 
these headstrong women what duty 
they do owe their lords and husbands. 


(KATHARINE does so, with Shake- 
speare’s lyrics and Porter’s music. 


Song: Women Are So Smmp.e 


KATHARINE: (Moves downstage, gestures 
to crowd. Six girl singers cross to 


stage left.) 


I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel 
for peace, 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, 
and obey. 

Why are our bodies soft and weak and 
smooth 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world 

But that our soft conditions and our 
hearts 

Should well agree with our external 
parts? 

So wife, hold your temper and meekly 
put 

Your hand ‘neath the sole of your 
husband’s foot. 

In token of which duty, if he please 

(extends hand) 


My hand is ready; may it do him ease. 


PETRUCHIO: (taking hand and drawing 
her to him) Why! There’s a wench! 
Come on and kiss me, Kate. 


(They kiss as rrep and LILLI.) 


Surew Finare: Full Company 


PETRUCHIO: 
KATE: 
PETRUCHIO: 
KATE: 
PETRUCHIO: 
KATE: 
PETRUCHIO: 
KATE: 


So kiss me, Kate, 
Caro! 

And twice and thrice, 
Carissimo! 

Ere we start 

Bello! 

Living in Paradise. 
Bellissimo! 
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PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Oh, Kiss (me,) (him,) Kate, 
KATE: Presto! 
PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
Darling angel, divine! 
KATE: Prestissimo! 
PETRUCHIO: For now thou shall ever be 
KATE: Now thou shall ever be 
PETRUCHIO and MEN: 
Now thou shall ever be 
KATE and GIRLS: 
Now thou shall ever be 
PETRUCHIO: Mine, 
KATE: Mine, 
PETRUCHIO and KATE: 
Darling mine, 
KATE, PETRUCHIO and OTHERS: 
And I am thine, and I am 
thine, 
And (I am) (she is) thine, 
and (I am) (she is) thine 
All 
Thine! 


(Lisa Kirk, Harold Lang) 





(The DANCERS start a criss-cross rou- 
tine that reveals the principals in the 
center, in the bows rehearsed in open- 
ing scene of the play.) 


(As the curtain falls to rise again on 
the first note of “Brush 
Shakespeare,” 


up Your 
the entire company is 
doing a waltz clog while singing:) 


ALL: Brush up your Shakespeare. 
Start quoting him now, 
Brush up your Shakespeare 
And the women you will wow. 
PETRUCHIO and KATE: 
So tonight just recite to your matey 
Kiss me, Kate, Kiss me, Kate, 


Kiss me, Katey. 


ALL: Brush up your Shakespeare 
And they'll all kowtow. 


(Curtain.) 





4 
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QUEEG: Well, as I say, I felt sorry for him 
(Maryk). I hated to see him ruining his life 
with one panicky mistake . and I offered 


to be as lenient as I could in reporting what 
had happened 


QUEEG 


tortions 


You'll hear plenty of strange dis- 
about me from Keith and Maryk. 
They’re the two culprits here and they’re apt 


to make all kinds of strange statements. 


QUEEG: Every time Keith thought I looked 
cross-eyed at Stilwell there was all kinds of 
screeching and hollering from Keith as though 
I were picking on his wife or something. 


QUEEG: Well, I don’t recall whether 
I had both crates on that occasion or 
two crates on 
It’s all 
time 


two different occasions. 
very trivial and happened a long 


ago 





ueeg’s Poison is Actor Nolan’s Meat 


When the highly successful Caine Mutiny Court Martial first came to Broadway last January, Lloyd Nolan 
was somewhat overshadowed by more illustrious names in the cast. That, however, was before the hit drama 
had opened at the Plymouth Theatre. Those who were familiar with Herman Wouk’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
from which the author fashioned the play, recognized the part of Captain Queeg as the key role in the 
court-martial sequence which makes up the stage adaptation. And as Queeg, the tyrannous Navy officer, 
Nolan has more than held his own against the competition of other members of an excellent cast. He scored 
such a success, in fact, that he won the Donaldson Award for the best performance by a male actor in a 
straight play during the 1953-54 season, and also won a similar award in a poll of New York drama critics 
conducted by Variety. In the accompanying pictures, presented with corresponding lines from the text, 
Queeg is shown on the witness stand as he testifies in the court-martial proceedings growing out of 
a subordinate officer’s act in seizing command of the mine sweeper “Caine” during a typhoon, on the 
ground that the captain was incapable of fulfilling his duty. The sequence depicts the gradual disintegration 
of Queeg under the questioning of the defense attorney, prosecuting attorney and President of the Court— 
from a state of calm assurance to a forced show of brave front and then to an eventual state of shattered 
incoherence. Maryk is the officer on trial, Keith is another officer of the crew and Stilwell is a sailor on 
the “Caine.” 


QUEEG: I didn’t run weeping to my OOD 
on every occasion I'd like to say that 
Ensign Keith as morale officer was in 
charge of enforcing uniform regulations 
and completely soldiered on the job 


BLAKELY, representing the court, questions the wit- QUEEG: That’s an insulting question, and the answer is 
ness: Commander Queeg, in view of the implications in no... Maryk was navigator and Keith was my OOD 
this line of testimony, I urge you to search your memory’ at general quarters and both of them were invariably 


for correct answers. scurrying to the safe side of the bridge . 





QUEEG 


His 


was relieving 


Maryk 


astrous 


fron 


nistake 


panicky blunder 


me 


I 


aking 


there: 


kept 
any 


iter 


him 


dis- 


QUEEG: Kay, how many of these things 
have I covered? I can only do this roughly 
from memory, but you ask me specific ques- 


tions and I'll tackle them one by one 


QUEEG: Or you take the coffee business . 
No! Well the strawberry thing first—it all 
hinged on a thorough search for the key and 
that was where Mister Maryk as usual with 
the help of Mister Keith fudged it. 


QUEEG: (staring at fitness report on Lieutenant 
Maryk) NaturWlly, not being vindictive, I don’t write 
down every single thing . . . and I—I try to go easy, 
I always have, I always will— 


CHALLEE: (prosecuting attorney) No cross- 
examination. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HAVERY 


JOHNNIE 
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Left: The University of Hawaii’s annual May Day Festival of Leis reflects the element of pageantry which 
is so important in Hawaiian life and theatre. The event attracts some eight thousand spectators yearly 
during two performances. 


Right: An experimental production of Julius Caesar by the Honolulu Community Theatre employed a 
typical multi-racial cast, including actors of Chinese, Japanese, Scotch, Portuguese, Spanish, Korean, 
English and Hawaiian ancestry. 
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Above: A faculty cast, including five holders of doctor’s degrees, presented Fry’s The Lady’s Not for 
Burning at the University of Hawaii recently. The well-equipped university theatre group has a playhouse 
which seats 450 persons. 


Below: The University of Hawaii Theatre Group’s presentation of the Kabuki play Benten Kozo (Five 
Thieves) aroused such enthusiasm among its audiences that there arose a movement to send this pro- 
duction on a tour of the mainland 
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Anything for a Show 


Theatre in Hawaii 


by Joel Trapido and Willard Wilson 





Joel Trapido is Chairman of the Department of 
Drama and Theatre of the University of Hawaii; 
Willard Wilson is Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences: of the same school 


Since the evening in 1847 when The Thespian opened its doors to a hodge- 
podge Hawaiian audience, despite the mildly scandalized outcries of the newly ar- 
rived missionaries, Honolulu has supported a theatrical life that has rarely been 
matched for variety and color in an American city of anything like comparable 
size. And through the years in this mid-Pacific crossroads of the East, the West 
and the antipodes, one of the constants has been the variety and color of both 
the productions and the audience. 

The audience in Hawaii, as elsewhere, ultimately determines the nature of 
the theatre, and a glance of the racial and cultural make-up of an ordinary 
Honolulu audience is a fair entertainment in itself. A good 60 per cent of 
Honolulu’s 235,000 population is non-Caucasian and only one to three generations 
removed from the cultures of Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines and Puerto 
Rice. In addition there has gone into the make-up of the audience liberal infusions 
of the relaxed warmth of the native Hawaiian, the operatic extravagance of the 
European Latin and the traditional cosmopolitanism of the transplanted New 
Yorker and San Franciscan. 

Indeed, the Honolulu audience has a very close resemblance to the New 
York audience, except that Honolulu’s emphasis on the Orient replaces New 
York’s emphasis on Europe. Modern-day Honolulans, at least those of the theatre- 
going audience, are unusually well-traveled and sophisticated. Their taste is 
catholic if not always discriminating, and they have no difficulty in accepting 
either extreme innovation or stylization in the same week that they applaud com- 
plete traditionalism. More than the average American audience, perhaps, they are 
able to accept theatre on its own terms. For example, the two biggest legitimate 
hits of 1953 were an experimental production of Julius Caesar by the Commu- 
nity Theatre, under the lively direction of Edward Mangum, and a lavishly staged 
Japanese Kabuki play, Benten Kozo (Five Thieves), by the University of Hawaii 
Theatre Group under the direction of Earle Ernst. 

The season’s audiences, however, also applauded productions of such varied 
items as Stalag 17, My Heart’s in the Highlands, Man and Superman, I Am a 
Camera, Bell, Book and Candle, The Cherry Orchard (in a new translation) and 
Katayev’s Squaring the Circle. Because of its noncompetitive location far from 
Broadway, as well as its excellent production record, the Community Theatre 
often secures production rights to current shows—as it did for a top-flight pro- 
duction of Dial “M” for Murder while the play was still a hit in New York. Musi- 
cal productions presented include Brigadoon, The Bartered Bride, Rio Rita, The 
Desert Song and Paint Your Wagon. Other recent University operatic produc- 
tions were Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors and Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. 

This constitutes only a partial list of the available fare, for in addition to the 
well-known groups already mentioned, there are frequent and surprisingly ca- 
pable productions by high school actors or temporarily activated community or 
service groups. Recently Punahou—the oldest private preparatory school west of 
the Rockies and one of the largest—put on its well- (continued on page 96) 
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JOAN FONTAINE has achieved that rare triumph—a hit in her first time at bat 
on Broadway. Although critics are apt to be skeptical about movie stars who come to 
the theatre, the reception she received last June when she took over the key role of 
Laura, the understanding wife in Tea and Sympathy, was almost unanimously favorable 
The theatre, however, is not a new experience for her. Miss Fontaine's first professional 
acting experience was gained on the stage. She appeared in a West Coast production of 
Kind Lady, which in turn led to a Hollywood stage appearance in Call It a Day—and 
a film contract from producer Jesse L. Lasky, who saw the production. Miss Fontaine 
has starred in more than thirty-five films during a career beginning in 1937, and won 
an Oscar for her portrayal of the heroine in Suspicion and Academy Award nominations 
for performances in Rebecca and The Constant Nymph. Born in the International 
Settlement of Tokyo, she was coached in dramatics as a child by her mother, who had 
studied at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in London. Miss Fontaine feels that 
there is little difference between acting for the stage and the screen. But her affection 
for living theatre is well expressed in these words: “You can almost reach out and touch 
those rows of people, and the response from them is a kind of energy that warms you . . 
It’s like the sun.” 
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HIS YEAR AS LAST, the reader has two 
 £ collections of the past season’s plays from 
which to choose for his permanent record of 1953- 
54: Theatre ’54, edited by John Chapman and pub- 
lished by Random House, and the Burns Mantle 
Yearbook, The Best Plays of 1953-1954, edited 
by Louis Kronenberger and published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 

As to the choice of plays, of which the Chapman 
book gives us twelve and Kronenberger’s ten, five 
of the season’s most outstanding works appear in 
both: Tea and Sympathy, The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
The Confidential Clerk and The Golden Apple. 
Of the additional plays, Chapman has included 
Ondine, The Solid Gold Cadillac, Sidney Howard’s 
Madam, Will You Walk? (hitherto unpublished) , 
Sabrina Fair, The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, 
The Pajama Game and Oh, Men! Oh, Women! 
The works in Best Plays, in addition to the mu- 
tual five, are: Take a Giant Step, The Immoralist, 
The Girl on the Via Flaminia, In the Summer 
House and The Magic and the Loss. Both books 
use the same technique of summarizing the action 
leading up to actual quotes from the play. In this 
connection the Chapman book gives longer quoted 
scenes. 

Both volumes include a valuable record of the 
season, incorporating casts, credits, number of 
performances and a brief synopsis of each play. 
Along with this synopsis Kronenberger includes 
his own critical estimate and Chapman gives the 
general critical reception. The respective editors 
(Chapman is critic for the New York Daily News 


and Kronenberger for Time magazine) have pro- 
vided introductions in which they summarize and 


comment upon the season. There are essays on 
London theatre in both books, and on United 
States theatre (Chapman); and Paris, Chicago, 
California and Off-Broadway (Kronenberger). 
One feature helpful to the the collector of theatre 
books is the bibliography listing the season’s 
works on theatre, contained in both volumes but 
more complete in the Chapman. 
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Theatrical caricaturist Al Hirschfeld’s impression of The Teahouse of the August Moon. From The Best Plays of 1953-54, 


edited by Louis Kronenberger. 


Production photographs are used in both vol- 
umes, those in the Kronenberger edition being 
of full scenes. Kronenberger also has included 
reproductions of the best scenic and costume de- 
signs as well as some lively drawings by Al 
Hirschfeld. 


—A.G. 


George Pierce Baker and the American Theatre 
by Wisner Payne Kinne. Introduction by John 
Mason Brown. (Harvard University Press, $6) 

If any one man can be said to be the father of 
modern (1906-1955) American drama or the ren- 
ascence of the American theatre, it is G.P.B., as 
his students, of which group I was one, called him 
in affection and admiration. He and Christine 
Hopkinson Baker, his handsome and gracious wife, 
were loved as well as revered by the students and 
faculty of the Department of Drama, School of 
Fine Arts of Yale University. Prefaced by a 
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brilliant foreword by one of his most distinguished 
Harvard students, John Mason Brown, Kinne has 
written an honest and well-composed book which 
may turn out to be the best theatre biography. of 
the twentieth century. 

Baker was a well-born New Englander who was 
concerned with the arts, particularly the drama. 
He was constantly at war with the Harvard 
authorities as a professor of drama; from their 
point of view this member of the English liter- 
ature faculty was in love with the theatre, a dan- 
gerous amoureuse. 


An innovator of theatrical patterns in Agassiz 


Hall in Cambridge, Baker was properly recog- 
nized in 1907 by one of his former students, 
Winthrop Ames, as the adviser on the then about- 
to-be-constructed New Theatre on Central Park 


West, America’s first attempt at a national theatre, 
now 25 Central Park West, the former home of 
Ethel Merman and of other theatrical celebrities. 
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To Baker, the playwright was truly the thing. 
If he could be said to have pets among students, 
they were certainly his writers. He insisted that 
they design, direct, build and paint scenery as 
well as write. The playwrights howled at this 
seeming injustice but they wrote better plays 
because of it. Baker had thirty-three years at the 
47 Workshop at Harvard and eight in the newly 
built Yale University theatre in New Haven be- 
fore his health gave way and he was forced to 
retire, only to die physically two years later. His 
ideas and his influence on the American theatre 
will never die. 


—George Freedley 


(Mr. Freedley is curator of the Theatre Collec- 
tion of the New York Public Library and a fre- 
quent writer on theatre.) 

A Pictorial Treasury of Opera in America by 
Daniel Blum (Greenberg, $10.) 

Handsomely illustrated with more than fifteen 
hundred pictures of opera stars and productions 
in America, this volume presents plot synopses of 
operas together with statistical data on casts of 
first performances, American premiéres and pre- 
miéres at the Metropolitan. Along with the well- 
known operas, Blum also includes those which 
are less frequently given, such as The Rake’s 
Progress, Wozzek, The Juggler of Notre Dame and 
Cenerentola. There is also a section of photo- 
graphs of opera houses in America, and an intro- 


ductory article on the early years of opera in 
this country. 


—A.G. 


A D’Oyly Carte Album by Roger Wood, a pictorial 
record of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. (Pitman Pub- 
lishing, $2.50) 


Cancan and Barcarolle by Arthur Moss and Evalyn 
Marvel, the life and times of Jacques Offenbach. (Expos- 
ition Press, $4) 
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King of Hearts by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke 
(complete text). (Doubleday, $3) 


Lighting for Color and Form by R. G. Williams. 
(Pitman Publishing, $8.50) 


Masters of the Drama by John Gassner, a new edition 
of this classic reference work. (Dover Publications, $5.95) 


One Red Rose by Sister Mary Olive O’Connell, S.P. 
(complete text). (Longmans, Green, $1.25) 


Our American Music by John Tasker Howard (third 
edition, revised and reset). (Crowell, $6.50) 


Out Without My Rubbers, the memoirs of John Mur- 
ray Anderson, as told to Hugh Abercrombie Anderson. 
(Library Publishers, $3.95) 


Selected Plays of Sean O’Casey (complete texts of 
The Shadow of a Gunman, The Plough and the Stars, 
Within the Gates, Red Roses for Me, Juno and the Pay- 
cock, The Silver Tassie, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, 
Time to Go). With a foreword by the author and an 
introduction by John Gassner. (George Braziller, $5) 


Sunset and Evening Star by Sean O’Casey (sixth 
volume of O’Casey’s autobiography). (Macmillan, $4.75) 


Take It for a Fact by Ada Reeve, her memoirs with 
a foreword by Sir Compton Mackenzie. (Heinemann, 
London, 21s.) 


The Annotator by Alan Keen and Roger Lubbock. 
(Macmillan, $4) 


The Artist in Modern Society, essays and statements 
collected by UNESCO (including those by Marc Connelly, 
Alessandro Blasetti and Thornton Wilder). (Columbia 
University Press, $1) 


The Conductor’s World by D. E. Inghelbrecht, trans- 
lated from the French by G. Prerauer and S. Malcolm 
Kirk. With an introduction by Sir Adrian Boult. (Library 
Publishers, $4.75) 


The Laughton Story by Kurt Singer. (John C. Win- 
ston, $3.95) 


The Pajama Game by George Abbott and Richard 
Bissell (complete text). (Random House, $2.75) 

The Poetry of Shakespeare’s Plays by F. E. Halliday. 
(Robert Bentley, $3.50) 


The Solid Gold Cadillac by Howard Teichmann and 
George S. Kaufman (complete text). (Random House, 
$2.75) 


The Teahouse of the August Moon by John Patrick 
(complete text). (Putnam, $3) 


The Theatrical Public in the Time of Garrick by 
Harry William Pedicord. (Columbia University Press, $4) 


Theatre World Annual by Frances Stephens. (Mac- 
millan, $3.75) 


Together in Theatre by Robert G. Newton. (J. Garnett 
Miller, London, 8s. 6d.) 


Twenty-One Years with Children’s Theatre by 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning. (Children’s Theatre Press, 
$3.50) 


Weird Tales of Old Japan by Eisaburo Kusano, stories 
that form the basis of the Noh and Kabuki theatre. (P.D. 
and Ione Perkins, South Pasadena, California, $2.50) 


William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival by Robert 
Speaight. (Harvard University Press, $4.75) 


Zarine by Ulric Devaré (complete text). Philosophical 
Library, $2.75) 

























































OPERA HOUSE 


CALLAS AND COMPANY FOR CHICAGO 


BY EMILY COLEMAN 


The biggest operatic news of the 1954-55 season came from Chicago—not from the 
Metropolitan in New York. One week before the Met sacrificed its opening night to the 
commercial demands of theatre television and presented an operatic spectacular featuring 
ten stars in gems from four operas, Chicago’s new Lyric Theatre opened its first season with 
the American debut of Maria Meneghini-Callas, the most exciting prima donna of the past 
decade. 

The Civic Opera House blazed with an electricity that had not been felt since Samuel 
Insull opened it in 1929. This warmed the hearts of old-timers who still reminisce about 
the twenties, when Chicago was the operatic capital of the world; and it stirred the enthu- 
siasm of a new generation which wanted something of its own to talk about. It also brought 
ticket buyers from every state in the Union, plus Alaska. And it brought music critics 
from San Francisco and New York—minus the New York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune. Local pride, it was reported, had tipped the scales. Those who came—including 
represer‘atives from five national magazines—were appalled to discover that their trav- 
eling expenses were not enough. Each ticket cost $10—and they did not come for free as 
they do in New York. 

After the Lyric’s opening-night production of Bellini’s Norma, however, nobody had 
any complaints. The company’s directors had decided wisely that grand opera meant grand 
singing, and grand singing was just what the sold-out house at the Civic Opera got. Mme. 
Callas was more than she had been reported to be—and that had been plenty. According to 
some who had heard her in Europe, she was a tempestuous diva with a voice right out of 
the Golden Age. Others held that she was a better than average singer with an exagger- 
ated idea of her own importance. Record fans, impressed by what they had heard on discs, 
wondered if it could be true. Was she that good, or had it been done with mirrors, buttons 
and spliced tape? j 

Whatever the doubts or questions, Mme. Callas hurdled them with ease. In Chicago 
he was not only a singer with rare range and flexibility, she was also a remarkable dra- 
matic actress as well. Just nearing thirty-one, she has all the potential to live up to the 
legendary diva she already has become. Her natural gifts and instincts are undeniable; 
her musicianship, as much so. 

Mme. Callas had been heralded as difficult and temperamental. She met the press in 
Chicago with disarming frankness. She was born in New York City of Greek parents and 
was taken to Greece when she was thirteen. One European debut followed another until 
she registered as a full-fledged success at La Scala in 1952. She was once fat—over 200 
pounds—and now she is thin—135 pounds. Her long hair was dark brown, has been red 
and is now ash blonde. She is nearsighted and wears harlequin glasses off stage. She has 
her mind fully made up about where she is going and how she will get there. Her financial 
terms are currently as high as they come, yet her husband, Giovanni Battista Meneghini, 
is a very wealthy man. This fact, she says, has nothing to do with her career. Morally, she 
feels she must be treated everywhere else in exactly the same manner that she is treated at 
La Scala, where she is queen. 

The youthful Chicago Lyric Theatre met those terms. For six performances—two each 
of Norma, La Traviata and Lucia di Lammermoor—Mme. Callas received $12,000 plus 
expenses to and from Italy for her husband and herself. She had a brilliant supporting cast, 
nearly all from La Scala, and a sensitive conductor, Nicola Rescigno, the Lyric’s music 
director. She was queen bee in Chicago, no matter how much it irritated her colleagues. 
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What the Lyric Theatre had done was entirely in keeping with Chicago’s heritage in 
opera. As the first resident company since 1946, it was the logical heir apparent to an oper- 
atic crown which Chicago had once worn proudly. If the Metropolitan had had Otto Kahn, 
then Chicago had had Harold and Edith Rockefeller McCormick and Samuel Insull. And 
Louis Eckstein had paid the bills for the unforgettable summer nights of opera at Ravinia. 
Maria Meneghini-Callas was but an extension of a tradition which had supported Mary 
Garden, Claudio Muzio, Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason and Eva Turner. Fittingly enough, the 
Lyric’s opening night saw Raisa, Mason and Turner holding court—with Chicago’s beloved 
maestro, Giorgio Polacco, applauding a new era. 

Carol Fox and Lawrence V. Kelly, the Lyric’s young directors in chief, have had no 
experience running an opera company before. Miss Fox studied to be a singer (soprano) 
and gave it up. Kelly inherited his father’s real estate business but has always been inter- 
ested in music. The Lyric Theatre has been three years a-borning and tried its wings for 
the first time last February with an all-star cast of Don Giovanni, which gave everyone con- 
cerned the courage to go on with the master plan of a new resident company for Chicago. 

As the newest resident company, the Lyric Theatre is allowed the full use of the $5,000,000 
in sets and $7,000,000 in costumes accumulated by its predecessors—the Chicago Opera 
Company and the Chicago Civic Opera Company. For the current season the Lyric could 
afford no new sets—even though it mounted the first stage presentation of Vittorio Giannini’s 
The Taming of the Shrew—and refurbished what it had on hand. 

The Lyric’s repertoire was heavily Italian, as were its imported singers. Besides Norma, 
La Traviata, Lucia di Lammermoor and The Taming of the Shrew, it presented La Bohéme, 
The Barber of Seville and Tosca. Directors Fox and Kelly admitted that the repertoire and 
casting represented a mixture of their own personal tastes and Chicago’s fondness at the 
box office for Italian opera and Italian singers. A German wing, (continued on page 88) 


Maria Meneghini-Callas, in the title role 
of Bellini’s Norma, denounces the faith- 
less Pollione (Mirto Picchi) in the Lyric 
Theatre of Chicago production. The 
Bellini work inaugurated the new com- 
pany’s season on November 1. 


——— —_— 
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Mia Slavenska made her American debut as 

member of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
following an impressive career in Europe which 
began in her native Yugoslavia. Since lwaving 
the Ballet Russe she has continued to be active 


with her own companies, most recently in associ- 
ation with Frederic Franklin. ; 


“As guest ballerina of the Metropolitan Opera, Mia 
$lavenska is appearing in the season’s regular 
productions as weil as in a new work, Vittorio, 
which grew out of choreographer Zachary Solov’s 
delight in music composed by Verdi for ballets 
now seldom performed in the operas for which 
they were written. 


ART FOR LIFE’S SAKE 


Keeping in touch with the world is as sianrastiicas the ballerina as incessant practice 
on ried eee eas eee te new premiere danseuse 


BY MIA SLAVENSKA 


How does a ballerina rae about life? ; sicaaint: 

TC bb:k greet itlerinn, ote aasit h Gort toesh. Melitta dailion ‘not just oelkd. bam 
while but every moment. One must have the fitness of a Joe DiMaggio or a Willie Mays, 
the theatrical sense of a Judith Anderson or a Katharine Cornell, the musical sense of a 
Horowitz or Heifetz, and the dedication of a St. Francis of Assisi. And to be in top form _ 
every moment, the ballerina must work at’ being a ballerina twenty-four hours a day, This 
is hard on everyone, including herself. She must be on a strict and never-changing diet, she | 
must ni ek oS ee ee one 
time every morning and she must practice incessantly. — 
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From the age of four until I was twelve, I had rehearsals every day from 9 a.m. until 
2 p.m. and a performance every night at the Zagreb (Yugoslavia) Opera House, At twelve 
I began touring and had more intensive training with teachers in Vienna and Paris. I had 
private tutoring a was time, but there was only one important thing and that was 
the dance. 

Of course there’s Nery good teason why the ballerina must focus all her thought on 
herself. Unlike the the ballerina has only one instrument: her body. The 
violinist, say, protects his Stradivarius from all harm with devoted care. While he trudges 
out in the snow or catches a cold from the rain, his violin remains safe and snug in a velvet- 
lined case. By no means am I asking you to pity the poor ballerina; but hard as she tries and 
much as she would like, she can’t fashion a case of any kind to guard the only instrument 
she will ever have. So the ballerina doesn’t feel right when the weather changes and she 
worries, or she wakes up and she doesn’t feel just right and she worries, or she gains a 
pound and she worries, and so on. 

I gave up that worrying. Most of it, anyway. On arriving in this country, I was asked 
by a reporter what rules of success there are for a ballerina. I replied, “Don't get fat and 
don’t fall in love.” Well, I didn’t get fat but I did fall in love, and my husband and I have 
a daughter, Maria, who is now seven. (No, I don’t think she will be a dancer. Perhaps a 
writer—I don’t know.) | 

To keep from getting stale as a performer, one must keep in touch with life and the 
living. One must think of the world around us. This lack of outside interest is the reason, 
I believe, for the rare phenomenon of a truly great ballerina being a really great performer 
whose performances are an experience every time. 

If the ballerina also wants to be a choreographer, then she must keep in touch with 
things even more than the performer. A choreographer is much like a writer. But instead 
of writing words on empty paper, the choreographer must write movement on empty space. 
And just as the writer who does not understand human emotions is drastically limited, 
a choreographer cannot be great unless he too responds to human faults and virtues. 

My choreographic training is in the abstract (like translating music into movement) 
rather than in the form of telling a story. I imagine this is because of my early background, 
One of my main impressions from childhood is the period when my cousin moved in with 
my family. She was sixteen. I was eight. She majored in the piano and studied eight hours 
every day. This, combined with the fact that my family regularly took me to the theatre, 
developed in me a love and a feeling for music. 

This trait has proved to be both a help and a detriment, because if the music is not right, 
I cannot dance. Physically and emotionally, I seem to react to sound. (Since I have grown 
up, what has often surprised me is that musicians often are not musical—but that is a 
different story.) 

This year, for the first time since the Balanchine regime of the thirties, the Metropol- 
itan Opera is presenting a new, independent, full-length ballet sponsored by the company 
during the regular season. Zachary Solov, the Met’s choreographer in chief, is responsible 
for this work, Vittorio, and Solov has an amazing flair for storytelling. In my opinion he 
has created a most interesting ballet. With music taken from the unfamiliar scores of Verdi, 
it is an instance of a purely operatic subject told in ballet form rather than expressed vocally. 

As far as I'm concerned, it gives me a most dramatic role. The dramatic quality-.-that 
was what intrigued me so much in the Tennessee Williams play A Streetcar Named Desire, 
and why for a few years I was so intent on having that play transformed into a ballet. The 
reason why it took a couple of years for this dream to come true was that everyone said it 
couldn’t be done. I suppose it was only my persistent belief that brought the work into 
being. 

The character of Blance du Bois was a challenge. It was a real task to be able to 
bring that character to life without the use of speech and to show the character’s slow dis- 
integration within forty-five minutes. But it was most beautifully met through the efforts of 
Valerie Bettis, whom I commissioned to do the ballet. She has most cleverly used Blanche 
as the key to all the happenings on the stage; and therefore, these happenings can only come 
imto focus through a clear, dramatic performance of Blanche. To play that part was one 
of the greatest stage experiences of my life. (continued on page 87) 
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A BROADWAY BAILIWICK FOR OPERA 


Taking a backward glance, the producer of Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker 
Street points a forward course for composers, impresarios and directors 


BY CHANDLER COWLES 


“The trouble with opera is not that it isn’t what it was, but that it is.’—Noel Coward 


The Saint of Bleecker Street marks the fourth opera by Gian-Carlo Menotti that 
I have had a hand in producing on Broadway. As I look back seven years to the days of 
my careless and innocent youth, I am struck by what appears to be a tremendous revival 
of interest in a theatrical form which has for so long a time lost favor with a general 
audience. (Perhaps it is true that I am as guilty as Mark Twain, who reportedly once said 
that when he was eighteen, he was ashamed to realize how ignorant his mother and father 
were; but three years later, at twenty-one, he was delighted to discover how much they 
had picked up in the interval.) 

I’ve gone to some trouble thinking about this whole subject of opera and popular 
appeal. Seven years ago I had a lot of enthusiasm, almost no experience, a certain amount 
of instinctual good taste and a comprehension which could be rated at zero. I had just 
produced The Medium and The Telephone by Menotti with two friends, equally inexperi- 
enced and equally enthusiastic. What saved us as managers during those first few weeks 
of struggle, when opera was very much a dirty word on Broadway and calculated to sell 
even fewer tickets than a ten-foot sign advertising measles, was a kind of amateurish 
enthusiasm and a blind determination that Menotti’s beautiful words and music must surely 
find their public. Happily for us all, our enthusiasm and inexperience proved more persis- 
tent than the wise counseling of seasoned theatre managers and friends, who urged us to 
close rather than subject ourselves to the defeat which they felt sure was inevitable. 

I have been instructed to say forthwith a few words about myself. I am, by most 
standards, a perfectly normal American male. I was brought up traditionally in Eastern 
schools and universities where my family hoped I would learn to become a necktie sales- 
man, a stock market engineer or an advertising man like most of my childhood friends and 
college classmates. My career at Yale was, perhaps, one of the greatest academic disasters 
that that good university was ever to record. I was never able to take it very seriously, 
and the classroom work, almost without exception, was entirely opaque and muddy. The 
best I can say for it now is that I am not an advertising man, nor do I trade stocks and 
bonds on Wall Street, and the only neckties that I ever handle I string around my own 
neck. I am presenting all of this evidence as facts; the reasons for them will be contained 
in a future autobiography if I ever become pompous enough to write one. 

But now let’s go back to opera and the problem of making it popular with a general 
audience. 

In trying to introduce opera on Broadway as a form of popular entertainment, I am 
less revolutionary than it appears, I am merely trying to revive a theatrical form that 
formerly took the place of movies and television. In the eighteenth century, in Italy and 
France, for example, the demand for new works in opera was so great that there were not 
enough composers to fulfill it. Producers were required to have a change of bill every 
week in order to keep their theatres full. Very much like the hurried television script 
writers of today, the Italian composer Paisiello had to write one of his operas so quickly 
that he set to music the words of the stage directions by mistake. 

I believe that one reason why the operatic form has declined is because the original 
demand for new works has not ‘been maintained. In the opera houses throughout the 
world today, it is true, impresarios have found as a rule that they must offer the works of 
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Chandler Cowles (right), producer of The Saint of Bleecker Street, with the composer, conductor and three 
of the leading cast members of the new work. Left to right: Thomas Schippers, conductor; David Poleri 
and Gloria Lane, two of the principals; Gian-Carlo Menotti, the composer; Virginia Copeland, who sings 
another leading role; and Cowles. 


the old masters in order to attract an audience. With all too little exception, opera form 
has lost contact with its public since the end of the nineteenth century, for once it began 
to copy itself,.it lost its audience and its own vitality. Would the prose theatre survive 
today if theatre managers offered the public plays that had not advanced from the style 
of the playwriting of Victor Hugo? 

Gian-Carlo Menotti is one of the few opera composers alive today who is creating his 
own style in his own time. I feel that one who watches an opera of Menotti, after taking note 
of most of the works in the repertory of opera houses today, would get the same shock that 
I would get if I were suddenly to see A Streetcar Named Desire just after having seen Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani. If the experiment of bringing opera back to the general theatre is suc- 
cessful, there is no reason why the audience couldn’t acquire again the passionate interest 
in different styles of singing and music drama that it used to have, just as it now has such 
an interest in varying styles of acting and dancing. 

Unfortunately there is a strong argument against all of this, which can be summed 
up by pointing out that the sight of one robin does not mean spring is here; that unless 
other producers like Cheryl Crawford and Robert Breen, and more composers like Marc 
Blitzstein, Aaron Copland, Leonard Bernstein and Benjamin Britten are given encour- 
agement and persuaded to accept the challenge to explore the forms which have been 
dormant for so long, there is the danger that Menotti’s success may have no general 
application—may be regarded as an obsolete one. (continued on page 89) 





Kean Minus Make-up 


THEATRE ARTS presents a hitherto unrecorded 


account of a visit and interview with the noted actor 


by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 


The authors are among the foremost collectors of theatrical lore 


An interesting firsthand pen portrait of the great Edmund Kean in his declining years has 
recently come to light. The story is unrecorded by any of his five biographers, from Barry Cornwall 
in 1835 to Willson Disher in 1950. It is strange, too, that it should have escaped even the meticulous, 
carefully documented work of Harold Hil'ebrand in 1933. 

The story is contained in a little book recently presented to our theatre collection by Harold 
Hobson, the critic. It bears the intriguing title The Daughters of Thespis, or A Peep Behind the 
Scenes and was published in 1841. It was written by an anonymous hand, but its data bears the 
stamp of authority and would seem to have been compiled by someone well acquainted with 
theatrical and social gossip. Perhaps some early gossip writer is responsible. It certainly contains 
much tattle about the actresses’ private lives! 

The text of the Kean interview, which follows, needs little explanation or comment. It can 
be dated almost to a day. Kean returned to London from his estate, Woodend, in the Isle of Bute 
in October, 1828. That autumn he had become reconciled to the fact that his son Charles had be- 
come an actor, and had gone so far as to appear on the stage with him in Glasgow in John Howard 
Payne’s Brutus on October 1. On his return to London, Edmund commenced a season at Covent 
Garden Theatre on October 13. He played Othello there on October 30, November 6 and again on 


November 13. Meantime Charles returned to London for a season at Drury Lane commencing 
in December. 


The play Virginius by Sheridan Knowles, which Kean is mentioned as reading, was revived at 
Covent Garden on December 15. Owing to an explosion of gas at Covent Garden, the company was 
housed at the Royal English Opera House (Lyceum) from November 17 to December 3. Kean 
only appeared there once as Othello, on November 24. The visit described in the book, however, 
car be set as following the performance on either October 30, November 6 or Nayember 13. 


The “physician” referred to as doubtless Ophelia Benjamin, who had been living with Kean 
as his wife at Bute since 1827. 


Here then is the story as told in the book: 


To attempt to describe the wondrous powers of Edmund Kean as an actor would be a waste 
of time, after the encomiums of such men as Byron, Scott and Coleridge. Lord Byron says of his 
performance in Richard, “I was almost stunned by the matchless vigour and energy of his acting; 
that man has a soul.” Scott says, “Not to have seen him would have been an insult to the memory 
of the mighty Shakspere. It cannot in justice be said that he added laurels to the brow of the Bard 
of Avon, but he did most wonderfully refresh them, by the extraordinary vigour of his talismanic 
impersonations.” And Coleridge says, “I can compare his acting to nothing fitter than the reading 
of Shakspere by flashes of lightning.” 

Captain Oman, the first commander of the “United Kingdom” steamship, had taken Kean to 
and from Edinburgh; and the great Roscius extorted a promise from the captain that he would 
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Edmund Kean, in a likeness published 
in May, 1833, the month of his death. 





Kean as Othello, one of his most suc- 
cessful roles. Drawing by F. W. Gear 
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never come to London, if he was playing there, without calling upon him. The extraordinary 
attention paid to him on his passage by the captain, and his allowing him to do exactly what he 
pleased at all times, was the cause of this intimacy. He usually remained in his carriage on deck 
the greater part of the day, reading or smoking, to avoid being lionised in the saloon. He was 
usually enwrapped in a mighty cloak ornamented with sable. His eating at supper was immense, 
and the dish was generally a rump steak. His daytime meal was very scanty indeed. Regular 
sleep was no ordinance of his. In the economy of life, deep potations and rapid and brilliant 
conversation were to him as refreshing as “Nature’s great bath.” 

In the year 1828 Captain Oman called upon me to breakfast and desired to find out the 
address of a gentleman named Kean. Supposing that he referred to some mercantile person, 
I resorted to the Directory. While glancing through the K’s, the captain said—“The Mr. Kean 
I mean, sir, is the great actor.” “Is it possible!” I exclaimed with remarkable ardour; “and 
would you permit me to a¢company you?—it would be the highest gratification you could possibly 
afford me, for I idolise that man as an actor and have long wished to see him in private society.” 

“By all means, sir, we will go together, for he made me promise to call upon him, and I can- 
not break my word.” 

We started directly to Covent Garden Theatre, where the night before he had played Othello. 
Entrancing ourselves at that most dingy fissure called the stage door, we encountered the equally 
dingy subs of the great National. “Is Mr. Kean here?” “No, sir.” “Will he be here?” “Don’t know, 
sir.” “Where does he live?” “Can’t say, sir.” “Does anybody know?” “No, sir; when he leaves 
here he generally mounts a horse and rides some twenty or thirty miles in the country.” 

Finding that further inquiry was useless and that denial was a matter of instruction from 
headquarters, we essayed to the other house to inquire for Hughes, one of his reputed pals. 
Hughes, however, was non est, and the chance of finding the local habitation of the great man 
was getting rather at discount; however we discovered the apartments (continued on page 85) 
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LONDON CALLING 


John van Druten’s I Am a Camera is one of the Broadway successes 
which have given the current London season a strong American 
flavor. One of England’s leading young actresses, Dorothy Tutin, 
plays the amoral Sally Bowles, while Michael Gwynn has estab- 
lished himself in the role of the struggling author Christopher 
Isherwood. 


The early Shakespearean comedy Love’s Labour’s Lost, which has 
gained increasing popularity in Britain in recent years, was one of 
the ventures of the Old Vic season. Pictured are John Neville as 
the amorous Lord Berowne, one of the attendants of the King of 
Navarre, and Virginia McKenna as Rosaline, one of the Princess’ 
ladies 


HOUSTON ROGERS 


BY IVOR BROWN 


A veteran observer of the British theatrical scene finds in the 


current season much that is American, rather little that is substantial among the 


new, native product—plus some notable revivals of classics 


It has been very much an American scene in touring. John van Druten is a dramatist of English 


London since midsummer. The Teahouse of the origin, and the scene of one of his two successes, 


August Moon, I Am a Camera and Bell, Book and I Am a Camera, is situated in Europe, not Amer- 


Candle have. settled down to long runs. At the ica. But his plays naturally arrive in London as 


vast Coliseum Guys and Dolls has made way for imports, and he is also the director of New York’s 
Can-Can and gone on the road. Pal Joey, despite old darling The King and I, still ruling in the 
a certain antiquity of origin, was able to occupy enormous domain of Drury Lane. It has been 
the Prince’s Theatre month after month before very much his year. 





The chief success achieved by an English dram- 
atist is the double bill at the St. James’ Theatre 
called Separate Tables, which was Terence Ratti- 
gan’s offering for the autumn. At the time this 
report was written, it was impossible to get a seat 
there for weeks ahead; so the double bill may well 
be called his offering for the year. 

Rattigan and van Druten are two of the most 
consistently successful dramatists of our time, and 
their methods have a good deal in common. They 
are neither dogmatists nor doctrinaires; like Som- 
erset Maugham before them, they disclaim the 
drama of ideas. They attempt no revolution in 
technique. They do not ask the actor to spout 
poetry while performing acrobatics on an arena 
stage. They tell, as a rule, ordinary stories of 
ordinary people, with a quiet sense of drama and 
without exhibitionism—that is to say, without 
forcing irrelevant epigrams or cracks onto the 
surface of their dialogue. Above all, they are 
perfectly intelligible. Nobody has to scratch his 
head or attend a discussion circle to find out what 
it all means. In short, seeking to please the nor- 
mal patron of the theatre—the Aunt Edna of one 
of Rattigan’s prefaces—they do just what they 
set out to do. 

Rattigan’s scene is what is called a private hotel 
or guest house; snobbery has killed the old term 


boardinghouse in Britain. It is sited near Bourne- 
mouth, a seaside resort on England’s south coast 
famous for its population of genteel pensioners 
and old ladies facing their latter days with dimin- 
ishing health and incomes. His two plays—each 
acts for a little over an hour—have the same 
minor characters. These aré the more or less 
permanent inhabitants of the Beauregard Hotel. 
But the two major characters, though acted by 
the same couple, Eric Portman and Margaret 
Leighton, are quite different types in each piece. 

These people have one thing in common: failure. 
Naturally you would not find the up-and-coming 
types residing at the Beauregard. Here are the 
down-and-going. First of all Portman is a drink- 
sodden Labor leader who was a man of promise in 
politics and even a social figure until his weakness 
of character betrayed his mental abilities. He was 
once married to a smart, go-getting, tough May- 
fair girl; but he treated her rough, and she natu- 
rally preferred another—or others. But now she 
too is at a loose end. Would it be worth while 
looking up her first love? So these two go over 
the past and consider the possible future in the 
atmosphere, so alien to both of them, of the re- 
spectable seaside hotel where lives are dwindling 
amid bad cooking and worse conversation. 

In the second piece Portman plays a poor little 
social fraud, contemptible in his silly pretense to 
having been a gallant officer and a great gentle- 
man; he is a wretched creature, yet, when he 
comes to confess, so pitiable as almost to be like- 
able. He has been caught pestering women in a 
cinema and that, when made public, destroys all 
his bluff of being a somebody. In this case 
Miss Leighton also plays a pathetic role, that 
of a dowdy, suppressed, ill-dressed, much bullied 
daughter of one of the Beauregard’s more imperi- 
ous gentlewomen. She has quite a liking for the 
bogus major, and in his disgrace she finds the 
courage to stand by him and against her mother; 
she becomes an adult person in her own right. 

The casting and direction by Peter Glenville 
have been most skillful. The performances of 
widely separate types by Portman and Miss 
Leighton have the added attraction for the public 
of giving them, as it were, two for the price of one. 
The atmosphere and patrons of the Beauregard 
are presented with a kindly comedy that does not 
seek to score by a cheap sneer at the poor old 


Separate Tables, a double bill by Terence Rattigan, repre- 
sents the foremost success by an English dramatist this 
season. In one of the plays, The Window.Table, Margaret 
Leighton appears as a sophisticated former mannequin 
who has come upon seedy days. Eric Portman is starred 
opposite her in both halves of the Rattigan bill. 
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things. The stories of the plays are so well told 
that they make unexciting people exciting. That 
is theatre, or at least an important part of it. 

Moreover, Rattigan gains by lack of competi- 
tion. There have been so few straight pieces this 
season to satisfy those who say, “Tell me of a good 
play.” They mean that it must have some sub- 
stance, some seriousness. London has had, as ever, 
a sufficiency of rough, scrambling, near farcical 
comedies which get their laughs and pack their 
houses. There js, for example, All for Mary, at 
the Duke of York’s, by Harold Brooke and Kay 
Bannerman. In it that grand portrayer of the 
lower middle class, Kathleen Harrison, engaged as 
a children’s nurse, discovers that she must be sick 
nurse to a couple of gentlemen isolated as chicken 
pox suspects. There’s plenty of fun in the sick- 
room, and it’s clean fun too. Producer Henry 
Sherek has got his winter’s keep; but this romp is 
hardly in the category of the good serious play, 
hardly in Sherek’s T. S. Eliot tradition. 

There has been nothing from Eliot’s august 
hand this year. What is satisfying, for the be- 
lievers in “poetry to the rescue,” is that Chris- 
topher Fry’s The Dark Is Light Enough carried on 
through most of the year at the Aldwych Theatre. 
He had Edith Evans on his side, a fact which 
ensured him much of the must-have-a-good-play 
public, since this group fervently believes that any 
play she touches is (or becomes) a good play and 
a cultural must. In this faith it is not far wrong. 

The leaders of the feminine stage in London 
are, in order of seniority, Sybil Thorndike, Edith 
Evans and Peggy Ashcroft. The first of these has 
departed with her husband, Sir Lewis Casson, to 
visit their son who is directing drama in Australia 
and to give some dramatic recitals there. The 
second has been starrily starring in the dark, 
snow-clouded skies of Fry’s winter-smitten Aus- 
trian castle. The third persuaded the patrons of 
Shaftesbury Avenue theatres that a visit to the 
small, out-of-the-way and far from luxurious Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, was obligatory. Peggy 
Ashcroft was playing Hedda Gabler there. 

Her Hedda was not the voluptuous romantic 
that this bored and jealous wife of an unambi- 
tious professor is sometimes made to seem. A lush 
performance of that type explains why other men, 
including that average sensual man Judge Brack, 
were in pursuit of Hedda. But it does not explain 
Hedda’s ice-cold jealousy and diabolic cruelty. 
Miss Ashcroft concentrated on the latter and gave 
us a pale, drawn, tight-lipped, austere fury; a 
woman whose boredom with academic and bour- 
geois life would really drive her to criminal and 
suicidal lengths, her tongue needle-sharp to prick 
the kindly folly of her husband and his fussy, 
friendly aunt, or to stab her rival in attracting the 
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and jests now lost to us, used to be written off as 
unactable. But of recent years it has become al- 
most a favorite in Britain. It needs judicious cut- 
ting of dead matter and sprightly production of 
a play which at times is almost a masque. 


Cecil Beaton’s dresses for this production were 
charming, but his setting was only an encum- 
brance. He put all the stress on the greenery of 
the park in Navarre and filled the stage with 
cumbrous blocks of boscage which menservants 
kept shifting in public view in order to suggest 
the “pleached alleys” of a Tudor garden. But all 
they did was to block the stage and impede the 
actors without giving any parkland impression 
at all. A young actor who is learning to speak 
Shakespearean verse with feeling and with musi- 
cal values, John Neville, gave a most attractive 
rendering of the amorous Lord Berowne, and 
Virginia McKenna looked startlingly beautiful as 
his Dark Lady. The clowning, by no means easy 
to bring off, with its parodies of learned affecta- 
tions long vanished, was well carried out by 
Rogers with the aid of Laurence Hardy and Paul 
Daneman. 


London’s reception of the New York successes 
was, on the whole, very friendly. There was 
hardly a dissentient voice with regard to The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, and Eli Wallach’s 
performance made him at once a darling of the 
public. I Am a Camera established a player 
hitherto known only to the specialist students of 
good acting, Michael Gwynn, while Dorothy Tutin, 
who had made her name in Graham Greene’s The 
Living Room, remade it in the van Druten version 
of Christopher Isherwood’s stories. Can-Can was 
considerably knocked about by the critics. Only 
the dancing got full marks. At best it was argued 
that a poor Cole Porter score and lyrics were 
better than no Cole Porter, but not much better. 

Bell, Book and Candle was gently handled. The 
general verdict was that van Druten might have 
done more with his witches but was saved by the 
Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer duet, which con- 
tained all the witchery of neat excellence in com- 
edy. Sabrina Fair has held its own at the Palace, 
a big theatre usually associated with successful 
musicals. Personally I thought the film of this 
Long Island Cinderella story with Audrey Hep- 
burn and Humphrey Bogart, more engaging than 
the play, but the playgoers liked both it and the 
starring performance of Marjorie Steele. 
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THEATRE, USA ciel 


Atomic City Playhouse 

As old as the city where it operates, 
the OAK RIDGE COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE, Tennessee, was founded 
by the Army’s Recreation Department 
when Oak Ridge was established during 
the war. Now in its twelfth season and 
past its fifty-fifth production, the group 
has a membership subscription list of 
nearly a thousand, is self-supporting, 
owns its workshop-storage-rehearsal build- 
ing and is planning a theatre plant of its 
own. Each season five major productions 
are presented, along with experimental 
offerings, one-act plays and a cabaret 
show. Special programs of lectures and 
readings are held monthly. The current 
season’s offerings, directed by Paul Ebert, 
include The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
Mister Roberts and My 3 Angels. 


Theatres and their Communities 

Now in its thirtieth year, the LA 
PORTE LITTLE THEATRE CLUB, 
Indiana, has been averaging three public 
productions each season since 1924. ° Its 
hundredth offering recently was staged 
in the club’s new home, a church which 
the members themselves converted into a 
theatre. Drawing its audiences chiefly 
from the city of La Porte (population: 
twenty thousand), the group has always 
been self-supporting and maintains a 
high production standard. Two-genera- 
tion Theatre Club families are not un- 
common, and the organization boasts one 
three-generation family: One charter 
member has both a daughter and a 
grandson among the membership. 

Another city of twenty thousand, Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, has supported the 
BARTLESVILLE LITTLE THEATRE 
GUILD for twenty-eight years. Plays are 
presented in the Civic Center Audi- 
torium, which seats fifteen hundred and 
has a stage measuring seventy by forty 
feet. For a recent production of Mister 
Roberts, engineer J. L. Robertson went 
to New York, studied the blueprints of 
the Broadway set and duplicated it. 
More than two thousand persons at- 
tended the three-night engagement. The 
next play, The Women, was staged with 
twelve different scenes. 

The DRUIDS, in Atlanta, comprise 
faculty and students of neighboring col- 
leges, along with theatre-minded towns- 
people. The group reads as well as pro- 
duces plays; its most recent offering was 
T. S. Eliot’s Family Reunion, which was 
presented as a dramatic reading. In this 


production the chorus spoke over a mi- 
crophone from backstage, hooked up so 
that the voice seemed to come from all 
over the auditorium; mood lighting was 
used, and the setting was symbolic and 
formal. An analysis of the artistry and 
form of the play was included in the 
program. 

Two one-act plays, Cockroaches and 
Cathedrals and Overtones, were toured 
by the GROSSE POINTE COMMU- 
NITY THEATRE, Michigan, to antiair- 
craft sites in the area. Arrangements 
were made through the USO, and the 
99th Battalion built a small platform 
stage for the presentation. The group 
has also toured Dangerous Corner to vet- 
erans’ hospitals and the Oscoda Air Base. 
Its major fall production was My 3 
Angels. 

At the SHREVEPORT LITTLE 
THEATRE, director John Wray Young 
and his designer-actress wife Margaret 
are celebrating their eighteenth anniver- 
sary at that theatre, where they have 
worked together on 176 productions— 
very likely a record for a stage husband- 
and-wife team. Their 177th joint effort, 
Bernardine opened the current season 
and was followed in December by The 
Prescott Proposals. 


MONMOUTH PLAYERS, Inc., Red 
Bank, New Jersey, opened their season 
with a three-night run of My 3 Angels 
for the benefit of the local park commis- 
sion, which is trying to raise funds for 
a park and playground for children, 
while the VILLAGE GREEN PLAY- 
ERS, Levittown, New York, presented 
Buy Me Blue Ribbons for the benefit of 
the P.-T.A. scholarship fund. The Play- 
ers, celebrating their sixth season, have 
donated the proceeds of some fourteen 
plays to charity. ORIGINALS ONLY, 
New York City, is offering a series of 
winter shows at hospitals in the metro- 
politan area. 

After devoting itself to musical pro- 
ductions for some twenty years, the 
PAPER MILL PLAYHOUSE, Millburn, 
New Jersey, inaugurated a drama series 
this season under the direction of Frank 
Carrington and Agnes Morgan. Plays 
presented have been Mister Roberts 
(with Jeffrey Lynn), Sabrina Fair, My 3 
Angels (with Victor Jory), Goodbye, My 
Fancy and Stalag 17. Musicals will be 
resumed from March to midsummer, fol- 
lowed by another fall season of straight 
plays. 

THEATRE LOBBY in Washington, 





Beauty and the Beast by Nicholas Stuart Gray, as presented by the Michigan State 
College Players for two recent national conferences held at the school—those of the 
American Educational Theatre Association and Children’s Theatre Conference. 





D. C., opened its fifth season this fall 
with Fry’s Venus Observed and later 
presented Poetry in Dance, “a synthesis 
of words and movement” in which Mary- 
Averett Seelye danced to and recited 
works ranging from Donne to Dylan 
Thomas. 


On the Human Side 


Although, according to the text, Shake- 
speare’s Romeo is about seventeen and 
Juliet thirteen, the lovers are usually 
portrayed by performers considerably 
older. At a recent performance in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, at the HEDWIG 
SCHOCH STUDIO, however, sixteen- 
year-old Robert Doherty was Romeo and 
his Juliet, Louann Bach, was only 
thirteen. 


The program for the BATON ROUGE 
LITTLE THEATRE production of 
Stalag 17, which opened the current 
season, notes that “immediately following 
the run... the four double bunks and 
the one triple bunk being used in the 
production wiil go on sale.” 


In North Carolina, the GREENS- 
BORO LITTLE THEATRE ran into 
censorship problems when it announced 
a production of Noel Coward’s Private 
Lives at the local senior high school 
auditorium. With religious and civic 
leaders and the local newspapers in its 
favor, the group was allowed to present 
the Coward play by providing a program 
note explaining that “the use of this 
auditorium does not necessarily consti- 
tute an endorsement by the Greensboro 
Board of Education.” Subsequent pro- 
ductions include Light Up the Sky, Pal 
Joey and The Moon Is Blue. 


The ATLANTIC PLAYERS in War- 
ren, Ohio, are a group of stage-loving 
teen-agers who recently returned from a 
theatregoing spree in New York City, 
having earned the money for the trip by 
baby-sitting, house-painting, weeding, 
window-sanding and making Christmas 
cards. The group started as the Child 
Players of Trumbull County, when the 
members were in the third grade. 


Theatre Buildings in the News 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’S Mc- 
Carter Theatre is now being managed by 
the New York City firm of Bennett and 
Pleasant, which will serve as the agency 
for booking pre-Broadway openings, road 
shows and other dramatic productions. 
The theatre, which was completed in 
1930 at a cost of almost $500,000, has a 
stage area of 3,400 square feet and seats 
1,077. The McCarter will continue to be 
the home of the university's Triangle 
Club. The appointment of the profes- 
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sional managers stems from the univer- 
sity’s recently adopted policy of having 
the McCarter play an increasingly vital 
role in the dramatic and musical life of 
the Princeton community. 


A $250,000 little theatre has been 
completed on the MOUNT UNION 
COLLEGE campus in Alliance, Ohio, as 
one wing of a new art center. Seating 
290, the Rodman Playhouse building in- 
cludes a stagecraft room with complete 
workshop facilities immediately below the 
stage, a drama classroom and faculty 
offices. The stage is thirty-three feet deep 
and extends on both sides of the curtain 
line to a width of more than sixty feet, 
with provisions for flying scenery. The 
playhouse was made possible through the 
financial assistance of C. J. Rodman, 
president of Alliance Ware, Inc. 


The Laboratory Theatre building at 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, Ames, was 
formerly a sheep barn. The theatre audi- 
torium was designed by Professor Mau- 
rice Hansen of the college, and the 
basement of the building, once a sheep- 
judging pavilion, was converted recently 
into a greenroom by the students. Their 
six years of work on the room included 
pouring a cement floor, covering the ceil- 
ing, boarding the walls, providing light- 
ing and painting—at a total cost of only 
$1,000. A recent production of Jane Eyre 
marked the first use of the greenroom by 
audience and actors. Frank E. Brandt is 
director of the theatre. 


New Bulletin 


The Philadelphia costuming firm of 
Van Horn and Son has announced the 
publication of a monthly bulletin of in- 
terest to community and college theatres. 
Subscription is free and can be obtained 
by writing to the organization at 811 
Chestnut Street. 


Canadian Theatre 


CANADIAN PLAYERS LTD., a com- 
pany formed by Tom Patterson, founder 
of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 
and actor Douglas Campbell, is cur- 
rently touring Shaw’s Saint Joan with 
Ann Casson in the title role. The com- 
pany of eight presents the play in plat- 
form production without costumes or 
scenery, and employs symbolic props. 
Screens comprise the set, and the em- 
phasis is entirely on the actors and the 
spoken word. 


The CREST THEATRE in Toronto 
opened its second season with a new play 
set in nineteenth-century Wales, A Jig 
for the Gypsy by Robertson Davies, 
which pits gypsy truths against political 
connivance. The next offering was Gra- 


ham Greene's The Living Room, in 
which Frances Hyland starred. Both were 
directed by Herbert Whittaker, drama 
critic of the Toronto Globe and Mail. 


The sixth annual tour of the EARLE 
GREY SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
COMPANY of Toronto presented 
Twelfth Night to Ontario schools and 
colleges, using portable scenery especially 
designed for the tour. The play was 
offered during the group’s open-air 
festival last summer at Trinity College. 


In Vancouver the HOLIDAY THE- 
ATRE now has two companies present- 
ing children’s plays; one is a resident 
group, while the other tours. The 
opening production in Vancouver was 
Madge Miller’s Hansel and Gretel, and 
the touring company offered Puss in 
Boots, also by Miss Miller. Last month 
Beauty and the Beast by Nicholas Stuart 
Gray opened at Vancouver, and an 
original play, Robert and the Robot by 
Kathleen Marcuse, also is scheduled. 


Educational Theatre Productions 


EMERSON COLLEGE in Boston is 
offering a drama festival as part of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary program. Last 
month part two (“The Hunted”) of 
Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra. was presented, and future produc- 
tions include Shaw’s ‘Candida, O’Neill’s 
Anna Christie and Shakespeare’s The 
Winter’s Tale. A Greek drama, presented 
out ot doors, will close the festival. 


Among recent productions by the 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII Theatre 
Group was Ts’ao Yii’s Peking Man, trans- 
lated by Lily P. H. Chong and Marjorie 
Sinclair. Four original one-acts also were 
presented: The Ram by Bob Sparks, 
Situation: Desperate Lazy May and The 
Malomaker by Kuaana Bell, and Where 
the Love Tree Grows by Dixon Ince. 
Also offered were Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi, in an English version by Percy 
Pitt, and works by Menotti, Fry and 
O'Neill. Joel Trapido is chairman of 
the drama department. 


This month’s offering at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA is Shaw’s 
Misalliance. Last month’s presentation 
was King Oedipus in the Yeats transla- 
tion, directed by Frank Whiting and 
with an original score especially com- 
posed for the choruses to provide in- 
terludes of music between the episodes. 
A special Christmas event was Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, presented 
in association with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Future productions this 
season are Othello and Hedda Gabbler. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, New York 
City, opened its season with an Arthur 
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Miller festival; the Bronx division of the 
college presented All My Sons simultane- 
ously with the Manhattan division pro- 
duction of The Crucible. The former 
was directed by Helen Hicks, the latter 
by Charlotte Perry. 


This season marks the twenty-seventh 
at the NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 
SITY THEATRE, Evanston, Illinois, 
where Barefoot in Athens by Maxwell 
Anderson was the opening production. 
It was followed by Romeo and Juliet, 
Uncle Vanya, Fashion by Anna Cora 
Mowatt, Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle and Shaw’s Misalliance. Lee 
Mitchell heads the theatre department. 


The COLLEGE OF WOOSTER, 
Ohio, presented a Christmas pageant by 
Robert Wettstone last month and is cur- 
rently offering O’Casey’s The Shadow 
of a Gunman. Scheduled for March is 
the premiére of a new farce, No Matter 
What by James R. Blackwood. WRIGHT 
JUNIOR COLLEGE in Chicago, which 
recently produced Tennessee Williams’ 
Camino Real, earlier in the season of- 
fered the English premiére of Lady of 
the Dawn by the Argentine playwright 
Alejandro Casona. At Brunswick, Maine, 
Masque and Gown of BOWDOIN 
COLLEGE last month presented two 
short religious plays by Christopher Fry, 
The Boy with the Cart and Thor, with 
Angels, in the college chapel. 


New Plays 


An original one-act play by Samuel 
Rulon, Sunday Breakfast, was offered at 
the recent drama festival in Philadelphia 
of the GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION, an organi- 
zation of twenty little theatre groups in 
and around the city. Twelve theatres 
each presented one-act plays. The First 
Day of Summer, a new play by Bert 
O. States, was produced last month by 
the Experimental Theatre at PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
State College, under the direction of 
Kelly Yeaton. The FRANCIS WILSON 
PLAYHOUSE, Clearwater, Florida, 
opened its current season with a new 
play, Thomas Barbour’s A Little Brown 
Bird, which won the HILLTOP THE- 
ATRE play contest earlier this year 
under the title of Champagne for Two. 
Zack Waters directed. Hilltop (North 
Avenue at Charles, Baltimore 1) has no 
contest for its winter theatre but is in- 
terested in receiving new scripts and 
plans to produce at least a dozen during 
its twenty-seven-week season. 


The COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE of Kansas City, Missouri 
(c/o Miss Jean Hullsick, 6115 Howe, 
Mission, Kansas) welcomes new plays 
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The McCarter Theatre at Princeton University, management of which was recently 
assumed by the New York firm of Bennett and Pleasant, to bring touring professional 
shows to the community. The theatre also is the home of the university's Triangle 


Club. 


for audiences ranging in age from six 
to twelve years, to be acted by adults, 
and preferably with eight or less charac- 
ters. The theatre will pay $100 for 
scripts which it judges good enough for 
production. 


MIDLAND COMMUNITY THE- 
ATRE, INC., Texas, presented its first 
original full-length play recently, Harry 
Granick’s The Guilty. Art Cole directed 
the three-character work, which was 
given a proscenium production with 
functional scenery. The LUTHERAN 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA (327 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago) has announced publication in 
English of the German play The Sign of 
Jonah. 


Opera Productions 


The HARTT OPERA GUILD, in 
conjunction with the Opera Workshop 
of the Hartt School of Music, Hartford, 
Connecticut, last month completed some 
fifty-five bookings in a tour of opera 


in English to elementary and high 
schools in New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, Prokofieff’s The Love for 
Three Oranges and a short work for very 
young children, The Golden Medal, were 
performed. BEREA COLLEGE, Ken- 
tucky, recently offered an original folk 
opera Evenin’ Time by Gladys V. 
Jameson and Virgil M. Smith, based on 
authentic Appalachian music. It was 
staged by Fred Parrott and Gladys 
Jameson. Next month the Opera Work- 
shop of ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden 
City, New York, is presenting an English 
version of La Bohéme which was devised 
by students of the group. Alfredo Va- 
lenti and Donald Comrie, music faculty 
members, will direct the production, 
which will tour to clubs and organiza- 
tions in the area. The AMHERST 
COMMUNITY OPERA COMPANY, 
Massachusetts, an amateur group organ- 
ized by Mrs. Fiora Contino, is presenting 
La Traviata, and will offer an oratorio 
in the spring. The organization’s previous 
production was Cavalleria Rusticana. 
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THE 
NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


OF 


COMMUNITY 


THEATRES 


In Santa Monica, California, the Wilcoxon Group Players present 
this Nativity play, which is based on four thirteenth-century York 
miracle plays, each Christmas. The community is cosponsor of the 


production 


The National Association of Commu- 
nity Theatres has been formed by the 
community theatres themselves, to act as 
the body to represent them on a national 
level. The recent government action to 
exempt certain community theatres from 
the tax on admissions is one example of 
the results that can be achieved by 
united action on the part of these 
theatres. 

As of now there are twenty-eight mem- 
ber groups in some nineteen states. Be- 
cause many more members are needed if 
the organization is to effectively repre- 
sent the interests of the community 
theatre on a national level, NACT is 
launching a membership drive. An im- 
mediate matter on which the national 
organization feels that action must be 
taken to benefit community theatres con- 
cerns play releases, as discussed by editor 
and publisher John MacArthur in a 
Tueatre Arts editorial in the August, 
1954, issue. NACT hopes to lead the 
way to a change in the present system, 
which it feels is outmoded, uneconomical 
and inequitable. 


There are many reasons why a com- 
munity theatre should join NACT. From 
an altruistic point of view, a member 
group can help perpetuate living theatre 
by associating with other theatres doing 
the same thing. An NACT member not 
only contributes dramatic art as an im- 


portant cultural force in the community 
but also helps establish and maintain 
the high theatre standards so necessary 
for successful operation. NACT vitalizes 
and interprets the whole community the- 
atre movement for the general public, 
with resultant better public acceptance. 
By joining, a community theatre assists 
other members through strengthening the 
national organization, for the greater the 
memb-rship, the greater the service 
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NACT can render. 

What about the practical aspects of 
joining NACT? 

First of all, “in union there is 
strength.” The united community theatre 
front went into action to assist in the 
drive for the elimination of the admis- 
sions tax on amateur theatre organiza- 
tions. The united front now proposes to 
lead the way in changing the system of 
play releases, which NACT feels is un- 
fair. Individual organizations benefit from 
the successful ideas of other member 
groups, as well as through annual con- 
ferences, bulletins, clinics and workshops. 
Association with the national organiza- 
tion brings added prestige to a theatre 
in its community. Special courtesies are 
extended to NACT members on visits to 
member theatres in other cities. And the 
member theatre benefits through having 
NACT representatives working for the 
welfare of community theatre on the 
boards of national organizations devoted 
to other types or phases of theatre. 

These are only a few of the reasons 
why a community theatre will benefit 
from joining the National Association of 
Community Theatres. NACT President 
Norman Carver of the Kalamazoo Civic 
Theatre, Civic Auditorium, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, will be glad to answer any 
inquiries for information, and to supply 
copies of the national constitution on 
request. For those wishing to join the 
national group, present dues of $5 for a 
full year’s membership may be _for- 
warded to Carver. For those interested 
in contacting the NACT regional repre- 
sentative in their area, a complete list 
of these representatives, who also are 
members of the NACT board of trustees, 
follows: 

Region 2—Northern California, Ne- 
vada: Wallace McPhail, Reno, Nevada. 


Region 3—Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana: Angus L. Bowmer, Shake- 
speare Festival Theatre, Ashland, Ore- 
gon. 

Region 4—-Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico: Helen Bonfils, Denver 
Civic Theatre, Denver, Colorado. 

Region 5—Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana: John Wray Young, 
Shreveport Little Theatre, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

Region 6—Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa: Kendrick Wilson, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Region 8—Illinois, Wisconsin: Mary 
Cattell, Theatre of Western Springs, 
Western Springs, Illinois. 

Region 9—Michigan, Ohio, Indiana: 
Norman Carver, Kalamazoo Civic The- 
atre, Civic 
Michigan. 

Region 10—Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Eben C. Henson, 
Pioneer Playhouse, Danville, Kentucky. 

Region 11—Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina: John Hruby, Augusta Players, 
6th and Telfair Streets, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Region 12—North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, D. C.: Albert 
Dinkins, 912 Washington Avenue, Nor- 
folk 4, Virginia. 

Region 13—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware: Mrs. Harry E. Thomas, 25 
Stanford Place, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Region 14—New York: George War- 
ren, Rochester, New York. 

Region 15—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island: Milton Page, New Eng- 
land Theatre Conference, PO Box 335, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 

—The Board of Trustees 
National Association of 
Community Theatres 


Auditorium, Kalamazoo, 


Alabama: 
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Kean Minus Makeup (continued from page 76) 


of Mr. Charles Kean, who very politely, 
although in bed, indorsed the captain’s 
card with the address of his mighty 
father, and with much complacency we 
steered in the direction of Mornington- 
place. Hampstead-road. Arriving at num- 
ber ten in that prolonged line of stucco 
and verandahs, we knocked, and the 
door was opened by an ancient Scotch 
gentleman who had a clothes brush in 
one hand and a black coat of scanty di- 
mensions in the other. 

“Is Mr. Kean at home?” said the cap- 
tain. “Yes, he is, sir; but you see he is 
with his physician this morning,” said 
the Tweedist; “but walk in, gentlemen, 
for we'll be seeing how it is, for I find 
the captain here is a countryman of 
mine.” The room we entered was almost 
unfurnished; a deal table with divers 
intersecting circles, the marks of grog 
glasses, and the ashes of cigars showed 
that certain orgies had but recently 
broken up. On being ushered upstairs 
into the drawing room, a different scene 
was presented. The furniture, the pic- 
tures and the articles of virtu soon con- 
vinced us that the great Roscius was not 
far off. The tables in this room were pro- 
fusely covered with swords, dirks, hel- 
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mets and other things of stage proper- 
ties. A plaster figure of himself in Rich- 
ard was on the mantleshelf and his por- 
trait in Hamlet above it; on the table 
were manuscripts and plays, and amongst 
them a copy of Virginius. Captain Oman 
had the privilege of the entrée to the 
bedroom; and after some little time the 
Scotch servant informed me “that Mr. 
Kean would be seeing me if I walked 
up after him.” 

The great Roscius was in bed, just as 
he had come off the stage in Othello 
excepting that the copper colour was par- 
tially removed from his face. He looked 
dreadfully ill and confessed that his 
o’ernight potations had not been “few 
and far between.” His eye was still bril- 
liant but the debauch had sadly im- 
pressed his other features; his covering 
was a leopard’s skin, and in the centre 
of the bed was a costly tassel and cord 
communicating with the bell wire. The 
cord was soon in request, and he com- 
manded the Scotch servant to bring up 
a bottle of port wine; this was done and 
he drank our healths most fervently. The 
wine seemed to rally him, and the great 
Talma not having been long dead, he 
gave his opinion, in a very eloquent man- 


Host John C. Bruno and Ethel Merman 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Mocrehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List. Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner—-New York Herald Tribune 
“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil." 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 
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ner, of his powers and attributes. Having 
asked us to dinner, he said he would 
dress and come down to us. Before leav- 
ing the room a most laughable incident 
occurred, which amused Kean most 
highly. Captain Oman, being a most 
sedate and well-regulated Scotchman, 
very gravely apologized to Kean, hoping 
that we had not disturbed him with the 
physician. Kean fairly roared out; and 
lifting himself up in bed, said—‘‘Captain, 
if such a physician were introduced into 
the play of Macbeth, 'm d---d if the 
audience would knew which was the 
Lady Macbeth.” The captain, knowing 
nothing of plays, was still in a mystery, 
to the no small amusement of Kean; 
until the latter, slapping him on the 
back, said—“‘The physician has only just 
got out of the sheets, having prescribed 
for me all night.” 

On coming downstairs, he was dressed 
in a new suit of black with some array- 
ments of jewellery. I was struck with his 
appearance; his face was livid and of a 
Bardolph character; at that time there 
was nothing classic in his features. A 
hard life had found him out, and he 
seemed a broken man. The extraordinary 
brilliance of his eye forcibly struck me, 
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Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. ¥. Money back if 
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and I felt that eye was the great charm 
of his acting. He soon rang the bell for 
soda water and brandy, that usual rem- 
edy for irregularity, nor did he spare the 
brandy, nor did we, for we consumed a 
mortal allowance. In talking of acting, 
he said—‘“I do most religiously detest it; 
I hate it. The life of an actor, sir, is a 
life of mortifications and untold miseries; 
and what may be termed the brilliancy 
and glare of the profession, in its suc- 
cessful professors, is but a miserable ignis 
fatuus leading to bogs and quagmires. 
The most dreadful sufferings I have ever 
endured have been associated with the 
brilliancy of a theatre and the plaudits 
of a devoted audience.” “How do you 
account for this, Mr. Kean?” said I. 
“Why, sir, the necessary but detestable 
mixture of what we call the artificial 
with the natural; thus, a soliloquy ought 
never to be loudly spoken, yet the art 
sayeth that you must be heard, and if 
you don’t reach the ears of the ‘gods’ 
the art is outraged—why, what a folly. I 
know well enough, if I were a less emi- 
nent actor than the people choose to 
think me, that my soliloquies, especially 
in Macbeth, would not be tolerated; be 
considered tame; whereas the soul is 


speaking rather than the lips. Then again, 
sir, a man’s being compelled to play a 
five-act play, who may be mentally or 
physically prostrate.” “Are you studying 
Virginius, sir?” I said. “Why, they wish 
me to play it; and, with all my respect 
for its author, I feel that, after having 
drunk at the pure fountain of my be- 
loved Shakespeare, that other streams are 
insipid. Virginius, sir, is a play that I 
cannot feed upon.” 

After some time Kean commanded his 
servant to go upstairs and bring down 
his vases, swords and boxes; it unfor- 
tunately happened that his physician had 
the key, and she was out in his carriage. 
With a Richard III look he commanded 
the servant to break open the closet, and 
the clatter of pokers, tongs and other 
ireonware rung through the house for 
some time; finally a most costly as- 
semblage of gold and silver vases, swords 
inlaid with precious stones and innumer- 
able snuff boxes glittered upon the table. 
The most valuable sword was presented 
to him by the Council of Edinburgh, to 
be used on his performing Macbeth in 
that city. The vases were the gift of the 
Philanthropic Society and other public 
institutions. Amongst the snuff boxes was 
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one plainer than the rest. Kean took it 
up and pressed it to his lips. “Look at 
that, sir, and read the inscription,” said 
Kean with emotion. I did so; it ran thus 
—“Edmund Kean, from his friend Lord 
Byron.” “Aye! sir, that plain box is 
worth all the rest.” 


Dinner being announced, we retired to 
the parlour: Kean ate nothing: He 
picked a bone, perhaps—he took some 
neat brandy and drank very sparingly of 
wine after dinner; we resorted to grog 
and cigars, the latter of which he might- 
ily enjoyed. After he was assured that 
we must go, he said, “Well, if so, I am 
going too; and if you will accompany 
me to the Strand, I have no doubt you 
will mix with some decent folks and hear 
a little good singing.”’ The captain, how- 
ever, declining, we left the great actor, 
who, no doubt, was about to make one 
at the Coal-hole Tavern. 


The Coal-hole was a favourite resort 
of Kean-—we mean the Kean—and al- 
though his son may rejoice in the cog- 
nomen of Mister Kean, we would have 
him enjoy the distinction, bearing in 
mind that there are no “Mister Caesars 
or Mr. Alexanders.” 
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Art for Life's Sake (continued from page 71) 


I suppose I have been predisposed to 
prefer dramatic roles, since the first ballet 
I did after becoming prima ballerina at 
the Zagreb Opera House at the age of 
sixteen was Scheherazade. The next one 
was Coppélia, which offers a leading role 
that emphasizes the dramatic rather than 
mere dancing. And of course the Benoit 
Levy motion picture Ballerina which I 
made in Paris gave me a dramatic role. 
The dancing was really secondary. 

I haven’t done a Broadway play to 
date, but I hope to do one. 

There was a time in America when 


ballet was highly unpopular. Nowadays I 
imagine it is more popular than it has 
ever been. All the classical arts seem in 
the last several years to have begun a 
close and lasting friendship with the more 
popular arts. You find opera singers in 
night clubs and the great names of the 
theatre on television, all of which I think 
is wonderful. Ballet and ballerinas will 
someday, too, I think, be at home in 
every popular medium. But not until the 
ballerina decides to find interests outside 
her dancing and accepts the challenge of 
living in and with the world around her. 
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Callas and Company Fer Chicage 
(continued from page 69) 


they said, “would not be so adjustable.” 


Miss Fox and Kelly represent what 
may develop into a new era in Chicago’s 
operatic history. Heretofore, opera in 
Chicago has been paid for by the 
McCormicks, Insulls or Ecksteins—or it 
has not been paid for at all. Until now 
the city has depended on one multi- 
millionaire or another to foot the bills. 
Unlike the Metropolitan, it has not had 
radio broadcasts with which to enlist the 
nation’s operatic dollars. 


The Lyric Theatre is still a long way 
from its dream. It has had almost un- 
believable support from the Chicago 
press. But it still has not realized its 
first fund-raising drive of $250,000. Yet 
its contributions show a new trend: 
$4,000 is the top, and under $i is the 
bottom. If it is to succeed over the 
next few years and become a permanent 
institution, Chicago must realize that no 
one angel still exists. A legion must be 
assembled. 
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Tosca (Puccini)—Maria Meneghini- 
Callas, Giuseppe di Stefano, Tito Gobbi, 
Franco Calabrese with the orchestra 
and chorus of the Le Scala Opera con- 
ducted by Victor de Sabata. Complete 
opera. Two 12-inch long-playing rec- 
ords. $11.90 (Thrift package minus 
libretto and decorative box, $9.90). 
Angel 3508B. 


Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti )— 
Maria Meneghini-Callas, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Tito Gobbi, Raffaele Arie with 
the orchestra and chorus of the Florence 
May Festival conducted by Tullio Sera- 
fin. Complete opera. Two 12-inch long- 
playing records. $11.90 (Thrift package, 
$9.90). Angel 3503B. 


I Puritani (Bellini)—Maria Menne- 
ghini-Callas, Giuseppe di Stefano, Ni- 
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cola Rossi-Lemeni, Rolando Panerai with 
the chorus and orchestra of the La Scala 
Opera conducted by Tullio Serafin. 
Complete opera. Three 12-inch long- 
playing records. $17.85 (Thrift package, 
$14.85). Angela 3502C, 


Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) — 
Maria Meneghini-Callas, Anna Maria 
Canali, Giuseppe di Stefano, Rolando 
Panerai with the chorus and orchestra 
of the La Scala Opera conducted by 
Tullio Serafin. Complete opera. Two 
12-inch long-playing records (three 
sides). $9.90 (Thrift package, $7.90). 
Angel 3509(3S). 


Norma (Bellini)—Maria Meneghini- 
Callas, Ebe Stignani, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, Mario Filippeschi with the 
chorus and orchestra of the La Seala 
Opera conducted by Tullio Serafin. 
Complete opera. Three 12-inch long- 
playing records. $17.85 (Thrift pack- 
age, $14.85). Angel 3517C. 


Recommended Show Albums 


The Pajama Game — Original cast 
headed by Janis Paige, John Raitt and 
Eddie Foy, Jr. One 12-inch long-play- 
ing record. $5.95. Columbia ML 4840. 


The Boy Friend—Original cast headed 
by Julie Andrews and John Hewer. 
One 12-inch long-playing record. $4.50. 
RCA Victor LOC 1018. 


Noel and Gertie—Noel Coward and 
Gertrude Lawrence with Yvonne Prin- 
temps in Coward songs and scenes from 
his plays. One 12-inch long-playing 
record. $5.67. RCA Victor LCT 1156. 
(Also available in a collection of high- 
lights on 45 r.p.m. Two 7-inch records. 
$2.85) 


A Star Is Born—Sound track record- 
ing from the film starring Judy Gar- 
land. One 12-inch long-playing record. 
$6.95. Columbia BL 1201. 
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A Broadway Bailiwick for Opera 
(continued from page 73) 


In preparing an opera of Menotti, the 
producer is faced with a unique situation. 
He finds himself dealing with one man 
who is composer, librettist and stage di- 
rector. I believe that Menotti respects 
himself as author and composer more 
than he does as stage director. He never 
changes his composition to suit his needs 
as stage director. When a problem of 
staging occurs, he tries to recall the mo- 
ment of composition and to find again his 
basic idea. 


Regrettably, most critics who see a play 
which they regard as a failure seem to 
blame the author first. One almost never 
reads, “Although it is a magnificent play, 
it was badly produced,” or “The actors 
could not bring to life this inspiring 
script.” There is the assumption, it seems, 
that all plays are perfectly produced on 
the Broadway stage, and that they are 
perfectly acted. But off Broadway in less 
competent producing theatres, have we 
not seen examples of plays that have been 
sure-fire successes (like Private Lives) re- 
duced to awkward performances? 


I believe that the producer and stage 
director of a play should be like the con- 
ductor of an orchestra. The great merit 
of Toscanini is not in his improving on 
the orchestration of the piece. His genius 
is in revealing the beauties of the score 
which other conductors have not been 
able to find. The example of Toscanini 
has been a healthy one in the musical 
world, especially at a time when it has 
become fashionable among conductors to 
sensationalize the scores that they do not 
quite understand. 


This parallel goes far in the modern 
theatre. In new works the collaboration 
between author and producer can be very 
creative. Changes are made during prep- 
aration of the production aimed at clari- 
fying the author’s intentions rather than 
gratifying the ambitions of the stage di- 
rector or the commercialism of the pro- 
ducer. Recognizing the need for box- 
office approbation, producers and authors 
often try to ensure popular success by 
attempting to give the public what it 
wants, based on what it has liked before 
(as though the public knew what it 
liked). I know some producers and au- 
thors who try to please the critics by 
carefully tailoring the play to production 
ideas based on second-guessing or antici- 
pating the critical opinions. I think this 
is a shaky point of view. In this way 
playwrights and producers defeat their 
purpose by trapping themselves in formu- 
las which inevitably close down their own 
field of vision. Presumably the theatre 
critics know what they like and why they 
like it. The public discovers for itself 
what it likes, and it is seldom wrong. But 
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neither the critics nor the public can be 
predicted. 

Although I am against formula, I am 
for form and style, believing that they are 
the necessary disciplinary conditions un- 
der which the artist can be free to express 
his vision of the world. 

In The Saint of Bleecker Street Menot- 
ti’s visions seem to involve the conflict of 
man today insofar as his relation to God 
and the world is concerned. Undoubtedly 
the hero of the opera is each one of us 
whom Menotti has separated into two 
characters for the purposes of the stage. 
I believe that it is his most powerful and 
best work. If it fails, it will be because 
we have failed in producing it. If it suc- 
ceeds, it will be because all of the ele- 
ments of the production will have effec- 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


tively communicated the meaning of the 
opera. We have deliberately gone against 
many of the usual traditions in the pro- 
duction of a show. I am sure we are 
right in doing this. Menotti has provided 
us with a libretto and music which is as 
unexpected and unconventional as the 
arrangement of dramatic incidents in the 
show itself. 


As a Broadway producer, whatever 
contribution I have made in helping to 
revive the public’s interest in the opera 
form may be important but it is all too 
small. I use the word important because 
Menotti’s success will encourage other 
Managements and composers to realize 
that there is a general market for opera 
on Broadway. Of course it is hard to 
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the editor of the Cambridge “New 
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the actor. While they bring the 
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they have the unifying purpose of 
arousing enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare. $5.00 

The Actor's Ways and Means by Mich- 
ael Redgrave. Scintillating discus- 
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1953. A lavish photographic rec- 
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Ivor Brown. $5.00 
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make much of a dent on the national 
public with one or two Broadway produc- 
tions. The most significant contribution 
in reviving popular interest in opera has 
come from the N.B.C. “Television Opera 


Theatre” which has been in existence for 
five years. I believe this venture has done 
more for the cause in five years than all 
of the American repertory opera com- 
panies have been able to do in fifty. 


The Season on Broadway 
(continued from page 21) 


when the role requires it. 
Quadrille 

If anybody asks me to specifically ex- 
emplify my criterion of perfect acting, I 
will have, at least during the present sea- 
son, a ready answer: “Go see the Lunts 
at the Coronet Theatre.” Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt are players of such un- 
erring genius that no matter how absurd 
the dramatic situation or how artificial 
the mood, they force you to suspend your 
disbelief. And this is the essence of the 
actor—that the masquerade be so sublime 
that you are not seeing the mask. 

Lunt plays Axel Diensen, an American 
railroad tycoon of the robber baron era. 
Miss Fontanne is the Marchioness of 
Heronden. The Marquis has run off to 
the south of France with Mrs. Diensen. 
And Diensen calls on the Marchioness to 
enlist her co-operation in a desperate at- 
tempt to shatter the liaison. 

In the scene in which Lunt, who man- 
ages to indicate at or2e energetic arro- 
gance and social shyess, bursts into her 
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drawing room and begins nervously to 
wipe his hands and forehead with a 
handkerchief as he explains the crisis, he 
reveals himself as always a master of his 
profession, both in the perfection of each 
detail of the character he is creating and 
also in the way he masses together all 
the details to construct a living human 
being. The Lunt voice, quavering with 
its ironic overtones, is still one of the 
most exquisite vocal instruments in our 
theatre. And Miss Fontanne, as youthful 
and gracious as if age is a stranger in her 
house, pours tea as casually and convinc- 
ingly as if she had been born to the 
purple and had been pouring tea all her 
life. Whatever both of them have to do 
and say is done and said with such polish, 
such a complete awareness that there is 
an audience out front, that one can just 
admire its perfection and wonder at the 
succession of experience and observations 
that must go into such portraits. 

The play itself does not exemplify the 
Noel Coward of the whipcracking ri- 
postes. Quadrille is a more leisurely 
Coward, and he is without epigrams or 
wisecracks. But it is right for the Lunts 
and the Lunts are right for it, and every- 
thing is right, Briar Aherne as the Mar- 
quis, Edna Best as Mrs. Diensen, Jerome 
Kilty as an Anglican clergyman, and the 
period settings and costumes of Cecil 
Beaton. 

By the way, the production was bril- 
liantly directed by a promising young 
director. Fellow by the name of Alfred 
Lunt. 
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Building a House of Flowers 
(continued from page 31) 


These calls went back and forth for a 
month and a half. That’s how we wrote 
the title song.” 

When they finally met in New York, 
Arlen was taken ill and spent several 
months in a hospital. But that didn’t 
keep him from his work. He had a 
small piano in his room and composed 
two songs for the show there. Later he 
had to go back to the hospital for a 
second time. This time he had no piano 
so he worked the tunes out in his head 
and, when Capote came to visit him, 
hummed and tapped on the bed to show 
his collaborator how they went. 

The score for House of Flowers is, as 
a matter of fact, of unusually diverse 
origins. Besides songs written in Switzer- 
land, Paris, Hollywood and a New York 
hospital, it contains a song written on 
a transatlantic airplane when Capote 
and Arlen were going to London to see 
the show’s director, Peter Brook. 

Brook made even more changes in 
the script which Capote had carefully 
polished for a year in Italy. 

“Brook is a very creative force and 
he’s wonderful at cutting,” Capote ad- 
miringly admitted. “And there was 
plenty of cutting to be done. I don’t 
usually tend to overwrite, but in this 
case I had written a full-length play 
plus a full-length musical. If we’d kept 
all of my original script, we’d have 
been in the theatre from eight o'clock 


until two in the morning.” 

Capote has found that his reasons for 
writing for the theatre are quite differ- 
ent from his reasons for writing a short 
story or a novel. 

“You write hort story or a novel 
under a kind of comp:''sion,” he said. 
“You write it even though you yourself 
can’t bear to read it, even if it’s the 
kind of thing that, if you saw it on a 
publisher’s list, you’d say, ‘Save me from 
that!’” 

He cites The Grass Harp as a book 
that he felt a compulsion to write even 
though it’s not the kind of book he’d 
choose to read. 

“If there’s anything I hate to read 
about, it’s old people and children.” 

When he’s writing for the theatre, 
‘.owever, his attitude is entirely different. 

“I don’t want to write anything ex- 
cept something that I would long to 
see,” he says. “Anything written for the 
theatre has to be visually exciting and 
have the quality of surprise. It would 
be impossible to work in the theatre on 
any other basis because theatre work is 
so arduous, and in the course of the 
polishing process you have to see the 
play about thirty times. Think of having 
to read a story thirty times!” 

Of his maiden venture into the musi- 
cal field, which has been occupying 
more or less of his time for the past 
six years, Capote can now take a retro- 
spectively relaxed view: 

“I’ve always wanted to do it and 
now I’ve done it and thank God!” 
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WHITNEY BOLTON, McNaught 
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EUGENE BURR, Piaybill: 
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The Twenties: Theatre of Body and Soul 


(continued from page 27) 


They Knew What They Wanted and 
Desire Under the Elms; and that of two 
of those plays, if not indeed of all of 
them, it might truly be said that they 
were intrinsically superior to any play 
ever written in America before. Even 
if you think only of the theatre, you can- 
not dismiss the twenties as the Jazz Age 
unless you cherish the strange delusion 
that Sidney Howard and Eugene O'Neill, 
to mention only two, were jazz babies. 
Nor were the great performers all clowns. 
Nobody who saw them is likely to for- 
get, say, Pauline Lord in They Knew 
What They Wanted, Helen Hayes in 
What Every Woman Knows or Lynn 
Fontanne in the “My Three Men” scene 
of Strange Interlude. 


Wn: was it that the theatrical 


workers of the twenties had, and that 
they shared with other artists? It was, first 
of all, a generalized enthusiasm and a 
belief in the future of their art. At times, 
and especially at first, that enthusiasm 
seemed uncertain of its direction. The 
Provincetown and Washington Square 
people seemed to be surer that they 
wanted something than they were about 
what it was they wanted. They produced 
almost at random plays by the recent 
European masters and near masters at 
the same time that they snatched at any- 
thing which looked like a new native 
American. To the Provincetown, Edna 
Millay and Mike Gold, for example, 
were all one. Even so, it seemed indis- 
putable that the Fabulous Invalid had 
never looked less an invalid or on the 
point of becoming more fabulous. 


Besides this general confidence and 
enthusiasm there was something else. 
When you consider the best remembered 
plays—say those by Rice, Anderson, 
Kelly, Behrman and O’Neill—it becomes 
apparent that for all their diversity, they 
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had something in common which distin- 
guished them sharply from their imme- 
diate predecessors. Moreover, that some- 
thing puts even the tragic O'Neill and 
the comic Behrman in the same universe. 


What was it? Was it indeed something 
more than the shared conviction that 
the theatre could be more than merely 
show business, and playwriting more 
than the mere trade which it had been 
called by one of their successful pred- 
ecessors? It was all that; but it was 
something more. And paradoxically, that 
something was partly conditioned by the 
same sense of security which had so 
much to do with the Babylonian guadi- 
ness of the Follies and the Scandals. 


The paradox is resolved in the fact 
that that sense of security meant different 
things to different people. To the ty- 
coons, the soldiers of fortune, the boot- 
leggers and the playboys, it may not 
have meant much more than the convic- 
tion that money would always be plenti- 
ful, to be picked up by all who had the 
gumption to take what was lying so 
abundantly about. But to thoughtful men 
it meant something else. 


: i UNDERSTAND what that was, we 
must, by an effort of memory, make our- 
selves realize that to thoughtful as well 
as to reckless men, the twenties seemed 
to be an age when the primary problems 
of survival in the world had been solved. 
The last great war had been fought, and 
the economic system had been stabilized. 
Peace and prosperity had become per- 
manent at last. A busy world was full 
of careers for the young. Those launched 
in the world would follow to the ends 
of their lives the lines they already had 
laid down. The youth starting out had 
merely to decide whether he would be 
doctor, lawyer or merchant. There was 
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room for everybody and prosperity for 
everybody. There were no major threats, 
military, political or economic. 


Such a convictien that the primary 
problems of survival have been solved 
may make the materialistic, the sensual, 
the unimaginative merely complacent or 
recklessly self-indulgent. But it is not in 
the nature of thoughtful men to be satis- 
fied with that. Freedom from desperate 
problems of survival, a life that seems 
in those ways secure, permits them to 
ask the questiens which lie beyond that 
kind of security. What, they ask them- 
selves, of the problems of man himself? 
What is he when he is no longer threat- 
ened from without? What of his soul, if 
he has one? Can he be as much at home 
in the universe as he seemed to have 
become in this world? Now that we have 
security and prosperity, what are we 
going to do with them? Where do we 
go from here? 


Different as they were in tempera- 
ment, all the major playwrights of the 
twenties were alike in that each in his 
own way asked this kind of question. 
Theugh Elmer Rice made his first suc- 
cess as a serious dramatist with The 
Adding Machine, a nihilistic fantasy 
whose thesis and tone were borrowed 
from a despairing Germany, he was so 
much an American of the twenties that 
cheerfulness soon broke through. His next 
important play was Street Scene in 
which, despite the catastrophic conclu- 
sion, he wrote a celebration of the emo- 
tional potentialities of the common man. 
Maxwell Andersen explored romance in 
his historic plays and then in Winterset 
wrote a play which is only incidentally 
about the Sacco-Vanzetti case, funda- 
mentally about the nature of justice— 
which is something hardly to be bothered 
about when mere survival is at stake. 
Kelly and Behrman ask the same sort of 
questions with comic intelligence and in 
connection with secure, middle- and 
upper-class people whose problems are 
those which begin when the primary 
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and social and historical analysis, informed with the savag- 
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genius. 1100 pgs. Fully indexed and annotated. Crown 
Octavo. Originally published in 2 vols. at 12.50. 
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| KAETHE KOLLWITZ / Like Hogarth before her, Koll- 


witz possessed the scope and power to make a complete 
indictment of social injustice. Her deep compassion for 
human suffering inspired four cycles of related works, which 
unfold here in meaningful and dramatic sequence. Introduc- 
tion by Carl Zigrosser. 72 plates. Originally published 
at 9.00. 5.95 
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Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past six years. 


Joan of Lorraine.......... Spring 1948 
Decision ........ Summer (948 

Rails ence ohio aie 4 Fall 1948 

The Winslow Boy.......... 948 
The Play's the Thing...... March 1949 
An inspector Galls......... 1949 
The Young and Fair....... May 1949 
Anne of the Thousand Days.June 1949 
oo eee oad 24 

re SS ig. 

Edward, 7 Cosmet Sept. 1949 
Light Up the Sky.......... . 1949 
Madwoman of ess e<% Nov. 1949 
Two Blind Mice............ Dec. 1949 
The Biggest Thief in Town. Jan. 1950 
The Leading Lady......... Feb. 1950 
| April (950 
The Closing Door.......... May 1950 
I Soca ik eu wal June 1950 


Lady 
Now | Lay Me Down to SleepJuly 1950 
Dierdre of the Sorrows... .. Aug. 1950 


Caesar and Cleopatra....... Sept. 1950 
The Enchanted ............ Oct. 1950 
Lost In the Stars.......... Dec. 1950 
The Innocents ............ Jan. 1951 
The eee Feb. 195! 
The Day After Tomorrow April (951 
The Gloconda Smile........ May (95! 
Season In the Sun......... June 1951 
Mr. Mergenthwirker's 

I  ctclcs io aie ew 00 bh ly 196! 
The Informer.............. Aug. (951 


The Autumn Garden, Act 1l..Oct. 195! 
The Autumn Garden, Act Ill. mg 1951 


Second Threshold.......... 1951 
 t eae roe 1952 
The House of Bernarda Alba. March (952 
Don Juan In Hell........... April 1952 
The Country Girl.......... May (952 
Bell, Book and Candie...... June 1952 
tee cat So biee e405 hae July 1952 
Saree Aug. 1952 
The Grass Harp........... Sept. (952 
Barefoot In ys sateen Oct. (952 
The Slaughter 
er, Nov. 1952 
Paint Your Wagon......... Dec. 1952 
Point of No Return......... March 1953 
Darkness at Noon.......... April 1953 
The Children’s Hour....... May (953 
My Darlin’ Alda............ June 1953 
The Deep Blue Sea........July 1953 
See the Jaguar............Aug. 1953 
no new ciee Sept. 1953 
Te MOD < sasw nc ncsien Oct. 1953 
Time Out for Ginger........ Feb. 1954 
IE i dines cane soul March 1954 
See April 1954 
The Climate of Eden....... May 1954 
SO eae June 1954 
Fifth Season.......... July 1954 
Camino Real .............. nue. (954 
ROE (954 
a RE Nov. {954 
EER OS ee ee 1954 
Kiss “Me, SR Jan. 1955 


Order by month and year of issue 
Prices: 1955, 50e — 1954, 75e, 
1953 and all previous issues $1. 


All orders must be prepaid. 


Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 
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problems have been answered, whose way 
of living can be studied because making 
a living is no longer their chief preoccu- 
pation. And of course the case of O’Neill 
is the clearest of all. His now famous 
declaration that he was not interested in 
“the relation of man to man,” only in 
“the relation of man to God,” is hardly 
explicable except on the assumption that 
man is already assured of his survival in 
the world of men. 

What withered in the chill wind that 
blew out of 1929 into the thirties was, 
then, not merely the Jazz Age but also 
the conviction that we could afford to 
take the soul rather than the body as 
the chief subject of literature, art and 
philosophy. The Federal Theatre and its 
Living Newspaper seemed about to be- 
come what the Provincetown and the 
Washington Square Players had been for 
the previous generation. To the economic 
problem and the political problem, the 
military was soon added. Marxism tinc- 
tured at least every serious play, and the 
vremise of Marxism is the exact opposite 
of O’Neill’s premise. It says that we 
should be interested in nothing except 
the relation of man to man because there 
is nothing else real we can possibly be 
interested in. 

Most of the “plays of social signifi- 
cance” written on that assumption have 
already been forgotten, and it would be 
unkind to mention the names of some 
writers who were then held up as those 
to whom the future belonged. Of the 
two who are still vividly remembered, 
Odets adopted the then obligatory role 
of social critic but breathed into his best 
plays a warmth and compassion none of 
the others seemed capable of; Saroyan 
managed somehow to generate a world 
of fantasy which was uniquely his own. 

At this present moment we have left 
the twenties, left the thirties and finally 
the forties. Where do we stand? Obvi- 
ously we do not have that confidence in 
either the world of the theatre or the 
great world outside which dominated the 
twenties. Hardly less obviously, there is 
no longer much interest in the limited 
kind of play which the thirties believed 
it should write. Arthur Miller and Ten- 
nessee Williams are the current writers 
who have made the greatest impression, 
but neither would have quite fitted into 
either the twenties or the thirties. The 
first has an obvious relation to “the 
drama of social consciousness,” but he is 
not so dogmatic as he would have been 
twenty years ago. Williams is more am- 


biguous still. His characters have then 
most vivid lives in their private, often 
their secret worlds. Neither seems quite 
sure how his sense that our civilization 
is crumbling can be reconciled with the 
desire, strongest in Williams, to deal with 
what transcends any immediate situa- 
tion. 

If, as seems not unlikely, we are in 
for some sort of major revival of interest 
in the twenties, then the question is this: 
Can they, can we, can the playwrights 
yet to emerge, learn anything from it? 
Is there any past there which is genu- 
inely usable? 

Few, I think, would like to revive the 
Jazz Age or now think affectionately of 
bathtub gin except as part of a period 
piece. Hence one kind of revival might 
be rather like previous revivals of inter- 
est in the Gay Nineties. Or for that 
matter, like the still earlier revival of the 
Victorian. But it is not of anything of 
that sort that I am thinking. What of 
the serious plays, of the possibility of 
taking them seriously and of making use- 
ful what we can learn from them? 

That any considerable number would 
prove still viable in our theatre I am 
not sure. Even when they were new, 
many of us were not so convinced that 
they were masterpieces as we were that 
they promised soon to become such. But 
there is something in their spirit which 
might speak to our condition and set us 
on a promising road again. And the rea- 
son why they might do so is this: 
Though our present situation is in some 
respects so different, yet we do feel the 
need of approaching their chief preoc- 
cupations, even if from a different angle. 

We no longer believe that this world 
is, or is likely soon to become secure. Yet 
we no longer find satisfactory those plays 
of the thirties which were concerned 
chiefly with such security. Perhaps what 
we feel is that if we are to spend the 
rest of our lives in insecurity, if we must 
continue to live our human lives on the 
brink of an abyss, we should neverthe- 
less like to keep them human. We would 
like, in our changed atmosphere, to take 
up again the pursuit of the kind of 
truths the artists of the twenties were in 
pursuit of. If we do so we may again 
recapture their convictions. We may 
again come to believe that the theatre 
has an important role to play in con- 
temporary life, that even if it does not 
solve our world problems, it can help us 
lead human lives, not only with but be- 
yond these problems. 


Coming in the February issue 


The Complete Text of “Anniversary Waltz" 
by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
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The Time of My Life (continued from page 24) 


happened to like it, as I believed they 
would, because I myself had always been 
delighted by a marble game that had 
been beat. 


What school of theatre did I follow 
in directing The Time of Your Life? 
Stanislavski? The Hysterical Left-Wing, 
so popular at that time, so unpopular 
now? The Precious Aesthetic? The 
Screech and Scream? The Rant and 
Rave? The My Goodness, Aren’t We 
Wonderful, Different, Superior Group 
School? These schools were great schools, 
as some of them still are, but they just 
weren’t for me. My school was to get 
some people who like to act on a stage, 
to give them something to act, to tell 
them how their acting can be more effec- 
tive. I believed every moment of the 
play should be direct, simple and enter- 
taining. Anything else we might get 
would be extra, and we got it. 


“When we brought the play to New 
York,” Langner writes, “Saroyan was 
very critical of the Booth Theatre, and 
asked if it might not be possible to push 
the walls out on either side, in order to 
accommodate more people, and to im- 
prove the sight lines on the sides. As we 
were opening on the next Wednesday, I 
informed him that it would not be pos- 
sible to carry out his wishes in time.” 


I happen to remember quite clearly 
what actually happened. During one re- 
hearsal I sat in a side seat and couldn’t 
see the whole playing area on the stage. 
I asked if tickets were to be sold for the 
side seats. They were. After a survey I 
found that perhaps two hundred seats 
in the auditorium had a poor view of the 
set. The people who would occupy these 
seats were entitled to see the whole play, 
I felt. Langner pointed out that every 
theatre in New York has many seats from 
which it is impossible to see the whole 
set. I said those theatres were cheating 
the public whenever they sold tickets for 
those seats. I said the first thing a play- 
goer must be able to do in order to enjoy 
a play is to see it—every bit of it. I 
wanted anybody who might pay to see 
this play to see it. At this point Langner 
said a remodeling of the theatre would 
not be possible in time for opening night. 
I went up on the stage and pointed out 
how, by moving the set in a few feet at 
each end, everybody in the auditorium 
would be able to see the whole set and 
playing area. For some reason Langner 
was opposed to this simple mechanical 
adjustment, but I discussed the matter 
with Watson Barratt, the stage designer, 

y opening night the situation was 
improved, if not quite perfect. 

The theatre is a wonderful thing. It’s 
as simple as that. Along with book pub- 
lishing, it remains free and always poten- 
tially useful in the life of man. I am 
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devoted to it. You've got to be devoted 
to it in order to write plays for ten years 
and not to have one of them performed. 
But why haven’t the plays been per- 
formed? Are they bad? Are they boring? 
Well, they’re quite bad, no doubt about 
that, but certainly no worse than most 
of the plays by Chekhov and Strindberg, 
and bad only in good ways. And of 
course they’re boring here and there too, 
especially to a society which is easily 
bored and has a perfect right to be. 


But the main reason the plays have 
not been performed is that if they are to 
be effective, I myself must see that they 
are, and that is a very hard job on ac- 
count of the people whose connection 
with the theatre is primarily financial. 


The influence exerted on the theatre by 
these people is enormous. In one area it 
is no harm and perhaps is quite good— 
in the expert staging of the tried-and- 
tested play or musical play, in the pro- 
viding of diversion and entertainment. In 
another area this influence is bad—in 
the prevention of the writing of plays 
which do not want to be hits, which 
only want to be plays. The hit is a fine 
thing since it is often also a fine play, 
or almost one, as in the case of The Tea- 
house of the August Moon. 

When somebody else’s money instructs 
the playwright, he has got to write with 
somebody else’s soul, and the soul of 
somebody else’s money is a miserly and 
suspicious soul. Before the tinhorn drama 
of World War II, I had planned to 
found The Saroyan Theatre in New 
York—with my own money; and had I 
done it, I think it would have made a 
difference, and perhaps a good one. 
Money enough for a theatre like that is 
out of the quesfion by now. But that’s 
all right too. 


Reading Langner’s remarks impelled 
me, as I’ve said, to recall the theatrical 
days of fifteen years ago. They were fun, 
as the saying is, but you had to be will- 
ing to seem a crackpot. 
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Theatre in Hawaii 


equipped stage a surprising production 
of The Madwoman of Chaillot. The 
most remarkable thing was not that this 
work was done so well but that it was 
done at all! 


Also in the field of adult amateur 
theatre—for there has been no strictly 
professional legitimate theatre in Hono- 
lulu since the thirties, if one excepts 
Maurice Evans’ work with his G.I. 
troupes in the war years, and occasional 
visits of individual stars whose casts are 
filled out locally (Judith Anderson in 
Medea, for example )—there are at pres- 
ent the Spindrift Players of Lanikai and 
the Kailua Community Players. Although 
they are outside Honolulu proper, much 
of their support comes from the same 
audience that frequents Community 
Theatre and university productions. On 
other islands there are such organiza- 
tions as the active Maui Community 
Theatre and a similar group in Hilo. 
There is also the Hawaii Chinese Civic 
Association of Honolulu, which annually 
produces a lavish version of a Chinese 
play in English and occasionally takes a 
production to another island. 


As always since the performance of 
Addison’s Cato by the Valley Forge 
soldier actors during the black winter 
(while Burgoyne with his bewigged offi- 
cers and their ladies were play-acting in 
more luxurious quarters some distance 
away), army and navy folk have taken 
an active interest in the theatre as a 
recreational medium. This is especially 
true in an island community where there 
are large garrison forces, as there are 
even in peacetime on Oahu, the island 
on which Honolulu is located. The Com- 
munity Theatre draws frequently on 
service personnel for actors, and is at 
present housed under a mutually agree- 
able arrangement in an attractively re- 
modeled theatre. In addition 
there are several separate service acting 
groups, such as the Pearl Harbor Little 
Theatre and the USARPAC Theatre 
Guild. Most of the plays done by these 
groups are chosen frankly for recrea- 
tional purposes, although occasionally a 
serious work is tried. 


army 


Probably the most interesting theatre 
in the islands is that of the University 
of Hawaii Theatre Group. Not bound 
strictly by the necessity of paying its 
own way, since it functions within the 
academic framework (all students pay 
a modest subsidizing fee annually), this 
group is able to view its productions as 
an over-all educational venture. Fre- 
quently it can put on seldom produced 
plays of merit that not even the Com- 
munity Theatre dares risk, as well 
as locally written or translated plays 
which become available through college 
channels. 
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Th- university group generally does 
five major productions each year. The 
casting of these presents interesting 
problems, since the university population 
is not unlike that of Honolulu. As we 
all know, Othello has not often been 
played by a real Negro, nor Madame 
Butterfly by a real Japanese. This should 
mean that any actor can play any part 
that he can act. It does mean that, 
when a Caucasian is playing a non- 
Caucasian for a Caucasian audience. 
Substitute what you will for Caucasian 
and the statement is still true, provided 
that its terms are balanced in exactly 
the same way. Japanese audiences in 
Tokyo, for example, accept Japanese 
actors playing Chekhov, Ibsen, O'Neill 
or even Lindsay and Crouse. But the 
case is a little different if one changes 
some of the terms of the statement. A 
Japanese audience is not so willing to 
accept Caucasian actors playing Jap- 
anese, and a Caucasian audience is 
similarly reluctant to accept non-Cau- 
casians playing Caucasians. 

The University of Hawaii situation 
does not represent either of the ex- 
tremes already discussed, in part because 
Hawaiian audiences are mixed and are 
accustomed to a mixture of races. Cole- 
ridge’s “willing suspension of disbelief” 
helps, as it always does in the theatre. 
The major portion of the solution for 
the university, and to some extent for 
other Hawaiian groups, lies in the selec- 
tion of period pieces—if they involve 
wigs, so much the better—which are 
not markedly national in content. Non- 
realistic plays are also helpful, as are 
plays with local settings. In the highly 
stylized and popular productions of Jap- 
anese Kabuki plays, some of the actors 
have been Chinese, Caucasian or part 
Hawaiian. Shakespea.e has been done 
with complete disregard for race. The 
Community Theatre and the Honolulu 
Symphony Society combined their ef- 
forts in a very successful production of 
Patience in which though most of the 
soloists were Caucasians, the leading role 
was sung by a local girl of Korean 
ancestry. 

Production resources of the university 
theatre are considerable. Aside from the 
two professional directors who also teach 
academic courses, there is a_ technical 
director and a group of graduate stu- 
dents responsible for wardrobe, lighting, 
and front-of-house operations. There 
are in addition a considerable number of 
competent though unpaid faculty con- 
sultants. The house seats 450, and the 
stage, while not large, is well equipped, 
particularly in the matter of lighting. 
The workshop, which runs to several 
thousand square feet, has first-rate 
equipment; and the wardrobe collection, 


(continued from page 63) 


a substantial part of which was be- 
queathed after the war by Maurice 
Evans’ Special Services unit, is remark- 
able in college circles. 


It is doubtful if the university group’s 
production of Oriental plays can be ap- 
proached in authentic technical detail 
even in the professional theatre of the 
mainland today. Costumes, make-up and 
other essential ingredients are readily 
available in Honolulu. More important, 
Dr. Earle Ernst, who with Dr. Joel Tra- 
pido is co-director of the group, recently 
returned from a second year of study of 
the Japanese theatre and brought with 
him several newly translated Kabuki 
plays. One, the Benten Kozo already 
mentioned, was produced so brilliantly 
that there arose among its devotees an 
unsolicited movement to send it on a 
mainland tour. Since this project is 
slightly more complicated than sending 
a football team to California, which the 
university does annually, and would re- 
quire a basic underwriting of at least 
$25,000, plans have been delayed some- 
what. But Broadway may yet see a 
Kabuki play from Hawaii; and when 
it does, Broadway is in for a new experi- 
ence, for Kabuki is a combination of 
dance, soap opera, Greek tragedy and 
circus all dressed up in amazingly color- 
ful costume and played with both zest 
and finesse, as Joshua Logan and other 
enthusiasts have been telling New York- 
ers for some time. 


No great amount of indigenous drama 
has yet been written in Hawaii. The 
college theatre, however, has produced 
some two dozen original short plays and 
numerous adaptations, some musical, 
and has under consideration for produc- 
tion several full-length serious dramas on 
Hawaiian themes. The Community 
Theatre also has produced a few serious 
full-length plays by such local writers 
as talented young John Kneubuhl, and 
is evincing some interest in experimental 
productions in its Workshop Theatre. 

Honolulu, a medium-sized American 
city, has twenty motion picture theatres, 
three television stations and seven radio 
stations. But in spite of this commonly 
lamented competition, its legitimate 
theatre is growing in activity and com- 
petence. 

In two respects it is somewhat differ- 
ent from the theatre of any comparable 
American community with which the 
authors are familiar: It is responsive to 
a constant and extreme popular desire 
for pageantry in drama, and it is in- 
filtrated by the many implications of 
Oriental theatre of which the Western 
world in general has been grossly un- 
aware. Perhaps from this combination 
of emphases, something distinctive and 
stimulating may come in the future. 
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